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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long_as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utler- 
ly to be cast away.—MILTON, 
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ArT. 1—THE ARYAN GERM. 


HATEVER opinion we may hold as to the origin of the 
human race, one thing admits. of no controversy among 
experienced persons, Whether it be believed that man is the 
result of a special act of creation, or that he developed gradually 
from lower organisations, he is, naturally, the most self-seeking 
and ferocious of animals, The beings that we somewhat un- 
kindly call “ brutes,” have strong instincts of self-indulgence and 
self-preservation : but the human race alone has, in all its known 
history, added to the common impulses for food and reproduction 
a deliberate desire of emulation carried out with malice and cruelty, 
In the eyes of civilized readers these may be shocking statements ; 
but we have only to refer to the doings of mankind on such occa- 
sions as the conquest of Canaan, the wars of Asia, and the blood- 
shed of Europe down to the Terror of 1793, to convince ourselves 
of this unwelcome truth. In all such scenes it has been. plain 
that there is some special vice in human nature, over and above 
the mere forces necessary for the welfare of the individual and 
the continuance of the race. 

Nevertheless, in one human family, at least, there has been a 
second peculiarity which has constantly tended to limit and 
mitigate the terrible action of the first, From the days when 
Virgil saw it was the Roman’s duty to spare the conquered—if 
not earlier—runs a thin but real record of compassion. Amid the 
diapason of cruelty and pain has been heard—ever stronger 
and clearer—the sweet voice of Pity. The white breed of man 
has never produced cannibals. ‘To that small, though important, 
initial distinction has been added, from time to time, a growing 
feeling that suffering should not be inflicted without purpose or 
apparent necessity. Frightful as were the deeds of the Romans 
at the storm of Jerusalem, and on many other occasions ; repul- 
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sive as has been the conduct of the French and Germans on 
Saint Bartholomew's Day and at the siege of Magdeburg in the 
thirty years’ war; of the English in Ireland and at Glencoe ; of 
the Jacobins in Paris during the French revolution, they have 
this striking difference from the barbarities of Asiatics and 
Africans :—each of these crimes against humanity was due—it 
is no justification but it is a fact—to some conceived political ur- 
gency. And the progress that has been constantly goimg on in 
the way of minimising suffering is a distinct proof of the im- 
provement of which human thought and manners are susceptible 
in this respect. Such progress is only found in the history of 
this one race of men. Compare the law of nations as laid 
down by Grotius with the Znstructions issued to the United States 
Army by President Lincoln, and it will be seen at once how great. 
this progress has been in little more than two centuries. Grotius 
wrote in 1625, that by the law of nations all prisoners of war 
are reckoned slaves. By the Instructions all slaves became free. 
Grotius declared that when war is declared against a country, it 
is declared against all its inhabitants: the enemy’s subjects may 
be slain on our own territory, on his, on neutral territory, and 
on the sea: the law of nations does not cover either women or 
children, who may be killed with impunity. Compare these 
stern doctrines with the treaty of Paris, with the Geneva conven- 
tion, with the practice—on the whole—of the Germans of 1870 in 
France. Aud, since Grotius was an ardent evangelical Christian, 
it cannot be said that the amelioration was caused either by Chris- 
tianity or by the Reformation. So the historians of the later 
Empire show, that as much atrocity mingled in wai under the 
Labarum as it had under the eagles, The facts lead to the con- 
clusion, that the change is caused chiefly, if not solely, by the 
increase of civilisation among the Aryan race, 

It cannot, therefore, be without interest, whether in India or 
elsewhere, to examine iuto the primal character of the Aryan 
race as it first emerges into the light of day; and we canuot 
do so to better purpose than with the aid of a book* lately pub- 
lished in Berlin, whose author undertakes to do for the Indian 
Aryans—perhaps the first of whom we have distinct vision—what 
the great historian of the Roman Empire did for ancient Germany. 
The following sentences describe the exact nature of Herr Zimmer's 
undertaking :— 

“As Jacob Grimm has beautifully.said, in German history, 
the immortal work of a Roman author has made a dawning 
which may well excite the envy of other nations, By the 


* Altendisches Leben—v, Heinrich Zimmer, Berlin, Weidmanns, 1879, 
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Germania of Tacitus—in which hardly a phase of our ancestors’ 
life has remained untouched—the student of German antiquity is 
in the pleasant position of being able to learn the condition of 
the people before they began to wander. If to this evidence he 
joins that derivable from our speech and literature, and from those 
of the Norsemen, who have never joined in any migration, he 
may obtain a picture of the pre-historic life of our nation, such 
as is not to be had in regard to any other European stock. 

“The springs from which we have tocreate the knowledge of 
early Indian life are essentially different. None of the Phoni- 
cians employed by Hiram and Solomon to sail to Ophir, bringing 
back the Ape with his Sanscrit name faph, or kapi, described for 
us the folk with whom they had dealings of trade. Nor has 
India produced a Homer to herald their migration into Hindus- 
tan. e have to get our knowledge of the popular life by col- 
lecting the scattered hints found in the acknowledged lyrics of 
the people of the time. 

“ No literature of an Indo-Germanic nation has preserved, as 
this has, a wealth of song handed down from early times, such as 
is contained in the four Vedas.* And these lyrics, further, are 
highly realistic, as will be fully shown hereafter. In the fervent 
prayers to the gods, in the songs of praise and thanksgiving 
for mercies received, the poets show us a deep vista into the 
condition of the mundane relations illustrated by the nature of 
the things earnestiy desired ; they display their virtues and their 
vices freely before the all-seeing powers;- blended with purely 
liturgic aims are found songs and fragments of songs full of the 
internal and individual life of the people ; and thus we find in 
tiese poems invaluable testimony to the.character and conduct 
of the infant nation. And the accounts afforded by the Vedic 
hymns derive a special importance from being the oral work of 
living men, working and acting as they sang: not looking back 
upon an era in the past, but chronicling the contemporaneous 
progress of the race through many centuries. Certainly, the 
Rishis do not show us all sides, nor do they answer all questions. 
For example, not only are allusions to government and popular 
assemblies very rare, but as to justice and punishment we learn 
scarcely any more than this, that criminals were confined by being 
tied’ to trees and posts ; and that in heinous cases an appeal 
to God, or fire ordeal, was allowed to decide.” 

H. Zimmer’s work, in a word, rests upon an examination of the 
Sanhita, or collected lyrics of the four Vedas, an accurate con- 
struction of the text being particularly aimed at. But he has to 
confess that, mixed with the archaic fragments, there is in these 








* V. Final note. 
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hymnals, much matter of a more recent character, the illumination 
of which has been a further task for him, and one of some 
considerable difficulty. He has also to acknowledge defects that 
cannot be made good. 

Although much of the work has had to be done for the first time, 
the author makes liberal mention of the labours of predecessors -. 
and of his obligations to them. Besides the well-known Sanscrit 
Texts of the late Professor John Muir, he cites particularly thelabours 
of Max Miiller and A. Ludwig. Acknowledgments are duly made, 
and thanks tendered to other writers, English and German; lasily, 
he expresses his respect for ‘‘ the great work” of Lassen, and adds 
a modest wish that he might be thought to have produced a 
owrthy complement, 

Herr Zimmer’s labours have resulted in a book of more than 
four hundred pages, prinied in good Roman type, in spite of Priuce 
v. Bismarck’s Chauvinist predilections for Block-letter. The 
volume is divided into three parts, or “ books.” Of these, the first 
describes the land and its inhabitants ; the former, as to. its geogra- 
phy, its soil, its climate, and its mineral, vegetable and animal pro- 
ductions ; the latter, as to Dasyas and Aryus, the tribes of the 
aborigines and of the invaders. The second is devoted to the ex- 
ternal condition of the Vedic folk, their colonisation and domieilia- 
Lion, their politics and law, their occupations, their custom and orna- 
ments, their diet, amusements and miitary system. In the third 
wé have their internal relations, art and science, funeral ceremonies, 
and views of a future state, 

It will not be necessary here to follow the author through the 
inquiries contained in all these books or parts. The country, its 
features, its products, and its ethnology, are all known to us through 
many easily accessible works, and particularly through the Jmperial 
Gazetteer, published since the appearance of Herr Zimmer’s work, 
under the auspices of Government. But the social portion of the 
book cannot fail to be of use and interest to all who would have a 
clear idea of the manners and customs of these early scions of the 
Aryan stock. It was this division who, many centuries before the 
Christian era, penetrated the passes of the Hindu Caucasus. Set- 
tling in the Eastern Panjab, they laid the foundation of the fa- 
mous system which confronted Alexander the Great in Upper 
India, and which has come in later days to overspread the enor- 
mous Peninsula now under the sway of the Empress of India, 
In such a study will be particularly noticeable the mild and just 
character which, with due exceptions, has distinguished the Aryans 
from all other races, not only of Asia, but of the remaining Conti- 
nents of the world. An attempt has been elsewhere* made to 
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show how the original cradle of the race in its infancy was in the 
valley of the Upper Oxus, from which successive streams went 
forth into other parts of Asia and into the distant lands of what 
we now call Europe. It was argued that the original elemental re- 
ligion, whatever its details were, broke up on the reformation of 
Spitama* towards the latter portion of the sixth century B.C, 
when the votaries of the old faith, who were nomadic and predatory 
in their habits, incurred the displeasure of those who had accepted 
the new StateChurch, and were driven into exile, carrying with them 
a rude hymnal, greatly resembling the older portions of the Avesta 
as known to us even now. Considerations were adduced to show 
that they passed through the mountainous country about Gilgit 
and Kashmir, and emerged near the debouchure of the Indus, We 
soon find them in the valley of the Saraswati (still known as 
Sirhind, “ the Head of India,”) whence, pressing slowly over the 
fertile plains to the eastward, they ¢rossed the Jumna and founded 
the early Hindu Empire recognized in the great epic of the Maha- 
bharata. What we have now to consider is the state of manners 
and opinion which then distinguished them, and which continued 
their general characteristic till the Moslem conquests of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries after Christ. And, if we find the traces of 
limited monarchy and of freedom, of public judicature and lenient 
punishment, of family organisation and domestic piety, with com- 
parative absence of superstition and a fair standard of personal 
purity, it will be difficult to avoid the conclusion, that these cousins 
of our European forefathers, the rude Aryans of twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, already bore in the bosom of their nascent society the 
germ which is still developing in Europe and in America, and 
which forms the only guarantee for the future of mankind. 

It must be premised that the Vedic Aryans, to use the term 
rendered current by. recent writers, were not so much bound toa 
nomad and pastoral life, with its common accompaniment of cattle- 
lifting, when they emerged upon the broad and fertile plains of the 
Eastern Panjab, as they had been when living the life of High- 
landers round Pamir. Flocks and herds continued, no doubt, to 
form a great portion of their wealth, as they still do with the 
modern inhabitants of those regions. But they soon learned to 
add agriculture to their resources, and substituted for the old port- | 
able tent a more permanent habitation, constructed probably of 
wood. Thus,as H. Zimmer points out, a Vedic word for the people 
is “ Krishti,” derived from “ Krishi,” the act of digging or plough- 
ing. As the modern Persian word for a ploughed field is still 
“ Kisht,” it may be fairly inferred that this rudimentary art was 
brought down “‘to-Hindustan (where the corresponding term is still 





* Commonly known as “ Zoroaster,” which was, however, a title, not 
a name, 
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“khet”) by the Vedic Aryans, and soon put into practice. And 
hence the word above given became the collective name for the 
race, and denotes a people generally given to agriculture, 
Another ancient word is “Grama,” denoting a township, com- 
mune or village ( H. “ ganw.”’) This word, which is found in the 
Rig Veda, denotes an early habit of associating families for com- 
mon purposes of business, &. The word included, as it still 
does, all the cultivated land, whether common or held in severalty ; 
and the contrasted term was “ Arnya ” or forest. A large fortified 
town was Puri (or Pur,) probably connected with the idea of the 
Greek 7odvs or ods, a place where many people were ga- 
thered, which was “ full,”—and where the invaders might find re- 
fuge when attacked by the aborigines. Evidence is found in the 
later songs of the Rishis that these towns contained large and lofty 
houses, surrounded and pretected by earthen walls and by ditches, 
though nothing like a complete art of fortification was developed 
at first, owing probably to the want of stone in the regions of the 
original settlement. No distinct mention of properly walled towns 
is found in the Rig—the oldest—-Veda. As protection against an- 
other enemy, the floods caused by the drainage of the HimAlayas, 
the larger places were built on high ground.* The first walls were 
of earth, and they were often built near the banks of rivers.+ 
Whether in towns or in rural hamlets, the Aryan set up 
his home (“dama”=domus) and lighted the sacred fire of 
his altar and hearth. References to the process of construc- 
tion, by setting up of posts and rafters are found 
in the Rig Veda; the interstices of both wall and roof being 
wattled together with interwoven reeds. The principal rooms 
were four, all designated by terms taken from the sacrificial 
ritual; and it is to be noticed that these arrangements are 
not described in the earlier hymnal, which the invaders may 
have brought with them (when they used to live in tents), 
but only in later poems. References to furniture are rare in 
the records ; judging from the Rig Veda the women used_ bed- 
steads and also a kind of close litter, both by night and by day, 
which points to nomad habits, But mention is made of prayers 
to the genius of the house, which may imply somethin 
resembling the Penates of ancient Rome. Wells for househol 
use} were dug, sometimes of considerable depth, from which 
water was raised by a bucket with a rope and rude block : much, 
perhaps, as in the common Indian well of the country in the 


present day. 





* There is an old root pul, mean- compared. It is a priwitive root, 
ing to elevate. Bopp's gloss.in voc. meaning “ bridge.” 
+ The Persian word pul may be 
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Such is the earliest view that we can get of that aggregation of 
Aryan families which formed the pattern and microcosm of their 
subsequent societies : the self-governed commune, the parish 
without a parson, carrying on pasture and cultivation on lands 
more or less common to the whole body, or assembling in “ cities 
of refuge” when threatened by serious danger.. Caste was as yet 
unknown, though some steps had probably been taken towards 
division of labour, of which the caste-system is the ossification. 
The village-system, as is well-known, shows extraordinary vita- 
lity. 1t still forms the integer of administration in this country, 
where the communes show but little tendency to agglomerate, or 
even to live together upon friendly terms. The Russian Mir, 
described for us a few years ago by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, is 















ofty another illustration of the system in anactive state. The manor 
hes, of England is perhaps, as Sir J. Phear has suggested,* the 
ped feudal form of the village, a sort of military monarchy created 
the by special circumstances out of the original republic. But the 
aaa English tendency towards union was early developed, and the 
dl townships, vills, or tithings+ formed themselves into hundreds, 
‘ue just as the hundreds again formed ridings, ropes or shires, 
A similar process went on with the demos of Greece and the 
Pagus or Vicus of the Latins; because those races, like the 
up English, encountered surroundings which taught them the value 
of of union and of political organisation. 
vel Let us now return to the-invaders of the Panjab, to see how 
ind far similar ideas made way among them. In the very early 
ing notices of the nation it seems to be regarded as consisting of 
ms five tribes, the Puru, the Turva, the Yadu, the Anu, and the 
ial Drubyu. Further sub-divisions ensued, among which combina- 
are tions doubtless occurred under the pressure of common interests, 
ay such as the call for defence, or the desire of marauding; but 
8), which fell apart into their original constituent elements as soon 
in as the common. object had ceased to exist. The word jana, occur- 
od- ring frequently in the Rig Vedu, may be taken as indicating 
ay; the loose union of a tribe or sub-race, when the still looser union 
ors of the temporary association was not in existence. The word 
4 may be compared with the Latin gens as indicative of a belief 
ich * The Aryan village: London, ministrative integer in most Euro- 
ch, 1880. Introduction. pean nations as soon as national or- 
“a + It seldom happens that a manor ganisation began : each of the hun- 
| extends itself over more parishes dreds was under a centenarins or 


than one. The tithings or collection _ bailiff. 


<a of ten free families was the integ- For an interesting account of the 
ral township, of which ten formed origin of the Pan. Aryan village- 
ot, the “hundred.” This {the hundred) system. v. C. R., CXLV., p. 87. 


seems to have been the origiual ad- 
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in generation from the same ancestors. We read in the Rig of 
the Jana Bharata, the Yadva Jana, &c. These tribes, in later 
eriods, either amalgamated or became caates. 

The next division is the district, of which the proper name 
in our old documents is, vig. (Lat. vicus, Lithuanian vis-pati.) 
It is not clear whether any particular number of these went to 
a tribe ; probably the number depended solely on the strength of 
each tribe, as in the corresponding old German division called 
Gan, of which an indefinite number constituted a Thind (the 
word which eventually gave its name to the collective Teuton, 
or Deutsch, nationality.) In an interesting passage of the Rig, 
to be found further on in another connexion, we are told how a great 
campaign took place. With chariots for baggage and for fight 
the Bharatas came from far to the ¢utudri (Sutlej), which 
they crossed. The expedition seems to have been against another 
tribe, called “ Tritstu.” It was unsuccessful, and ledto the Bharatas be- 
ing dispersed over all the vi¢as, or districts, of the Tritstus, It may 
be that the final result did not correspond to this unpromising 
incident, for we hear little more of the Tritstus, while the Bhara- 
tas became established at the head of the Doab, or land between 
the Ganges and Jumna, where their capital, Hastinapura, still 
exists. In another place we hear of districts uniting-to choose a 
king (Rig. 10 ; 124-87) ; in still others of the same time we hear 
of similar arrangements. 

But the integer of administration was (at first if not always) 
in the village communities of which mention has already been 
made. As in the European instances, these communities were 
capable of union; the difference, at bottom, being that the 


administrative focus in Europe tended to expand, while in 


India the seat of administratiou tended to confine itself to the 
village. It is this difference of integration which has made 
the great nations of the West, while India has remained a set 
of incoherent particles, and, as used to be said of Italy, a “ geogra- 
phical expression.” Nevertheless, through Persian, Slavonic and 
other intermediate forms, we can trace the far descent of Aryan 
institutions, and recognise the origin of modern civil life in the 
embryo presented by the Vedic scheme. For then, even as 
now, the State rested on the foundation of the household ; and 
hence the science which treats of men in their relations to each 
other still rightly bears the title of “ political economy.” The com- 


plete family of a nation of Aryan origin was (as it is still) only the 
incorporation and evolution of bodies formed of small items, 
each bound together by the minutest atom of common hopes, 
fears, sorrows and enjoyments. (fig. 2-26-3.) The organiza- 
tion subsisting in times of peace was applicable to war also; and 
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the territorial regiments of modern Europe are but a survival 
of the old Aryan distribution of forces. 

The head of the federation and of the militia was an mdi- 
vidual, as it was with the family, which was the rudiment and 
model. At the head of the tribe stood the chief ruler, or king, 
sometimes succeeding by inheritance, sometimes raised by 
election. The monarch in Britain claims under both titles--— 
or rather under a fusion of the two. It has been shown by 
historians how Harold objected to the claim of William of 
Normandy, as designated by Edward the Confessor, that it 
was a designation unsanctioned by the people or their represent- 
atives: after the battle of Hastings William accepted the necessity 
of aform of election. Stephen, an undeniable usurper, set up a 
claim to be elected king : the title of Henry IV. was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, as was that of a still more remote heir, 
Hevry VII. The right of the people was strongly asserted by 
the Court that sentenced Charles I, and again by the Lords and 
Commons in their declaration of 12th February 1688 that the 
throne was vacant, and that the Prince and Princess of Orange 
should be appointed to occupy it. The Act of Settlement by 
which the Queen-Empress now holds, is less in point; but 
whatever hereditary title might then vest in the House of Hanover 
and in Her Majesty by birth, received a formal contractual 
confirmation in the public circumstances of the coronation, 
with its: oath, And there have been other crowns, notably 
those of Poland and of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” which 
continued to be purely elective down to modern times. 

It is supposed by Herr Zimmer that, where the post was 
elective among the Vedic tribes, the choice might still be limited 
to the members of a certain family or clan in. the tribe. But 
the evidence is defective. However appointed, it is clear that 
in times of peace, at least, the powers of the ruler were strictly 
bounded by the liberties of the people. They do not appear 
to have owed him fixed tribute, but were expected to bring free- 
will offerings (Rig. 10-173). He was the protector of his subjects ; 
and, as such, had to lead them in war. He wore splendid 
regalia on public occasions; the Aryans “loved the glamour of 
gold.” In these faint touches we see indications of a consider- 
able difference from the conceptions of other races ; we perceive 
no signs of the arbitrary despot of Turanian or African poten- 
tates, whose will was law, and who disposed of the lives and 
liberties, the children and possessions of a slavish and unpro- 
tected herd of speechless human chattels. The king’s. position 
was not that of.an Assyrian despot; but rather that of Clovis 
among his Franks, the chief of associated clans, each of which 
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had a separate chief of its own. The very paucity of references 
to the kingly office in our documents appears sufficient to show 
how minor was the part that it played in civil life. And_ to 
exercise the due popular control over a power which, especially 
after a triumphant war, might be tempted to exceed constitutional 
limits, we find recognised assemblies, of which there were three 
kinds. The first was the village-council, probably for the 
domestic purposes of the commune, presided over by a head 
borough; such as in Upper India, we now call “the panch.” 
Tn the old English hundred this was represented by the Reeve 
and four freemen. The next was a general council, in which 
the King, or Chief, presided. The third seems to have been an 
occasional assembly, which elected a leader for a war, like the 
Dictator of Rome, and perhaps met upon the demise of the 
Crown to settle the succession. This last is only mentioned in 
the later collection called Atharva Veda, and appears to mark 
a step in the progress of organisation. The common name of 
these greater meetings was Samiti, in which we can hardly err 
if we recognise the Latin comitia. A final control was apparently 
vested in the princes of the blood, who were required to reduce 
the king to submission if he aspired to absolute rule. H. 
Zimmer finds a parallel to this in the story told by Tacitus of 
Arminius, Chief of the Cherusci, an ancient German tribe, 
of whom we are told by the Roman annalist that “regnum 
adfectans dolo propinquorum cecidit” (Ann. 2. 88). From all 
which it may perhaps be inferred that the dominion of the head 
of the Royal Family was almost non-existent as a_ political 
power, except during times of war: or only became of weight 
when the clans became united. 

More important, perhaps, in ordinary life, and not much less 
so in military matters, were the bards, who may be conjectured 
to have filled, in a loose way, the characters since allotted, in 
the modern social system, to clergymen, lawyers and the 
press. The very existence of our records, preserved for centuries 
by oral tradition, shows the nature and value of some of the 
duties of this class in time of peace. Living in the neighbour- 
hood of the king, they preserved the standard of poetical excel- 
lence which was both high and regular, and, while chanting on 
all festive and solemn occasions the praises ‘of the Chief, did not 
neglect to call to mind the deeds and: virtues of the people 
(Rig. 9,10, 3). They lived by the bounty of the Chief, and 
received splendid proofs of munificence, particularly after the 
conquest of a dangerous enemy. The temporary failure of the 
Bhératas and their dispersion among the villages of the Tritsus 
has been already noticed: it shows that members of the genus 
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irritabile were allowed considerable influence in matters of 
war, Sudas, the king of the Tritsus, had, it appears, thought 
proper to dismiss his bard, Vishwamitra, and to employ in his 
room Vasishta, by whose powerful ministrations he obtained 
the special protection of Indra (a personification of the Almighty.) 
Vishwamitra took refuge with the Bharatas and persuaded 
them to avenge his wounded feelings. With baggage-wagons 
and chariots of war they came from the far West, and poured 
juto Sirhind, led by the revengeful bard. But the power of 
his rival prevailed. “ Like drovers’ goads,” we are told, probably 
in Vasishta’s own words, “‘ like drovers’ goads were the wretched 
Bharatas broken up. Vasishta led against them; they were 
scattered among all the homesteads of the Tritsus.” (ig. 7, 33, 6) 
This may be taken as the earliest forerunner of such works as 
Ceesar’s, a specimen of a war described by a literary man who 
was also actively engaged in its conduct. 

Of the administration of justice the poems of the Vedas 
contain but little mention. But that little is enough to show 
that there was nothing arbitrary or blood-thirsty about it. Nor 
were the crimes ordinarily of a violent or cruel nature. Envy, 
me calumny, and greed, then as now, were the chief motives of 
unchastened men; and a confusion of religion and morals prevail- 
ed from which the more advanced European collateral nations 
are only now getting free—whereby misconduct was detected by 
quasi-spiritual methods and was judged by a quasi-spiritual standard, 
and lying was not denounced unless it involved a false oath before 
the gods. . Theft was traced by the aid of conjurors. An accused per- 
son was called upon publicly to grasp a heated axe or other piece of 
metal. For ordinary offences the common punishment was 
confinement in the village stocks. More heinous offenders were 
bound hand and foot toa wooden post and left there for a certain 
period. Gamblers staked their own persons in the almost universal 
passion for play which seems to have prevailed among the people ; 
aud the losers became slaves to the winners. Outlaws and helots 
apear to have existed, over and above the subjugated non-Aryans who 
were reduced to servitude if ‘they remained in their ancient seats, 
Numbers of both classess—aborigines and unworthy Aryans— 
were subjected to banishment. No notice appears of the 
slaughter of conquered enemies or of prisoners-of-war. 

It has already been said that the very early records show no 
traces of the modern system of caste. It is almost universally 
acknowledged that neither in Bactria nor immediately after the 
immigration was there anything of the kind. Yet was the 
Aryan mind disposed in that direction; as we may see by a 
state of feeling still_found among the English, and still more 
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amoug the Germans ; where high employment of certain kinds 
is still pretty much reserved to the patrician classes, and where 
these still abstain, for the most part, from intercourse with much 
lower classes, either at bed or board. The division of labour 
soon took this morbid turn among the Vedic Aryans. Before the 
close of the Vedic epoch the royal blood among the amalgamated 
tribes had appropriated the profession of arms, subject to a 
primal competition of the priestly or literary class, who, as we 
have seen, did not shrink from battle. In the earlier days they 
had taken their part in the conduct of campaigns, like the 
mailed troubadours and fighting Bishops of medizval Europe, 
while the duty of offering sacrifice had been performed by the 
head of the family, the head of the village, the head of the 
tribe or king. But, as in all rude communities, there was no 
complete or scientific partition of offices. From their high 
place of honour at the king’s right hand, their memory of bye- 
gone heroism, their skill in singing the praises, and procuring 
the favour, of the gods, the bards learned to claim a monopoly 
of divine service and mediation. As Vasishta gained fer Sudas 
the protection of Indra, so we may imagine many of his com- 
peers acquired a similar reputation. At last occurred some 
struggle like that represented by the story of Samuel and Saul 
in the annals of Israel: and the sacrificial fuuction that had 
once belonged to the head of the family and the head of the 
nation, fell ultimately into the hands: of the prophet, or bard. 
The nobility, the class of chiefs and kings, found it their interest 
to consent to this transfer, in return for which they obtained the 
benefit of consecration. The revolution is hinted at according 
to our author, in numerous passages of the Atharvdé Some- 
thing of the same kind is commemorated in the history of the 
Jews. But the reluctant consecration of Saul by Samuel marks 
the difference of a race which held a fundamentally theocratic 
view of polity; anda far closer analogy seems to be supplied 
by the nations of modern Europe in which the fusion of Church 
and State is never complete, as it is in Islam, and where the king 
is not a priest, although the priest consecrates and supports 
the king. Thus, in a British Coronation, it is still the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who receives the royal oath and anoints the 
monarch. 

The purely Indian part of the caste-system became necessary 
from the position of the Aryans as an invading nation settled 
among a conquered race :—where intermarriage had to be 
denounced and, at last, forbidden. From its religious tendencies 
the class of wise and priestly bards became the leading pro- 
fession of the colony under the title of Brahmans, ‘he persons 
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of the Brahmans were declared inviolable, like those of the 
Deputies in France in 1789. The class of chiefs and warriors 
fell into a second, though scarcely subordinate, place ; these origin- 
ally stood in close proximity te the priestly class :—“ A Brahman,” 
says an early text, “ who leans upon a king, is a leader among 
Brahmans; a king who leans upon a Brahman is a leader among 
kings,” and this down to our own time has been the system 
among the Mahrattas. The third class was formed by the rest 
of the Aryans who were called by a name that had once denoted 
the entire race Vaigyas, ‘‘ bourgeois,’ from the word vig. The 
last regular class were the Cudras (uot “twice-born,” or Vedic, 


like the other three, but still recognised as respectable) being 
made up of all those friendly aborigines who had taken sides 
with the invaders, From these, in all probability, the great 
bulk of the middle class Hindu population of to-day is descend- 
ed: and the ramification of caste has gone on among them 
until there are 250 bodies of men with no more connexion 
than what exists among the various divisions of the animal 
kingdom. ‘The brazier will no more intermarry or take food 
with the potter, than the elephant with the tiger, or the vulture 
with the goose. 

Quite excluded from all Vedic privileges, or even political 
rights, were the out-casts. Some of these were Aryans who had 
not embraced the new regulations, and who, for the most part, 
remained west of the Saraswati,, Others were the offspring of 
forbidden unions between persons of different castes or classes. 
Lastly, there must have been, as the conquest extended, numerous 
tribes of the Kolarian and Dravidian races, who lived apart, 
even as some of their descendants do still in the less fertile 
and less accessible parts of the country. None of these divisions 
are mentioned in the Jtig Veda ; and it may be supposed that 
they do not belong to the primitive organisation of the Vedic 
tribes or their surroundings, but arose when the division by 
tribes or clans was passing away. Of this we see an instance 
in the disappearance of the Tritstus and the extension of the 
name of the Bhaératas from a clan to a nation.* 

It has been said that Aryan society was based upon the family. 
That is hardly so complete a platitude, as it may at first seem. 
For instance, in all the large and numerous com. -unities 
subject to the creed and law of Islam, no such basis of . ‘ety 
can be said to have been established ; of course, there is such a 
thing as a family. But, instead of being the head of a free 





* For an account of origin and wv, C. 2, CXLI., p. 26. 
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household, primus iater pares, the Musulman is almost always 
the despotic lord of secluded and illiterate females, and of 
menials who, however kindly treated, are mostly slaves. In the 
dawn of Aryan society, in Homer and Livy, as in the Vedas, we 
find the wife free, equal in intelligence and rights, the help-meet 
of man. Such also was the rule in Germany. In all these 
communities the patria potestas was a regulated power existing 
for euds that were never long lost sight of ; and slavery, if allow- 
ed, was not favoured, and did not exist without many limits and 
restrictions. The “old maid” was not unknown; and in any 
case the unmarried daughter lived in her father’s house and 
bore a part in its labours—especially those of the dairy. Already 
the germ of love-marriage existed among the Vedic Aryans 
(Ath. 3-25-1.) If the young couple were of one mind, it was 
still needful to have the sanction of the father, or, if the father 
were dead, of the lawful guardian, A go-between was employed 
for this purpose, generally the bosom-friend of the wooer ; 
(eg. 10-85-15) and of this custom we have a survival in the 
otherwise unmeaning “ best man” of modern times. 

Gifts, as still, were requisite; only, instead of the bride, her 
father received them—which was a pleasant arrangement, from his 
point of view, though not so nice for the young couple as 
the system of to-day ;—then, as now, the wedding took place 
in the father's house, and was celebrated with religious rites 
before the altar of Agni. No reference to marriage by capture 
is noticed; this is probably a Scythian, or Tartar, custom. 
Monogamy was the rule; and if polygamy was indulged in by 
kings and nobles, the first wife remained “the house-wife ” ; 
the others, citing H. H. Wilson, our author considers to have 
held the position of concubines. Kings and nobles have not, 
it is said, altogether waived this kind of privilege among more 
modern Aryans, though monogamy continues to be the general 
rule except among the Mormons, 

As regards the sons in a family, so long as they were not adult, 
they were subject to their father. When the latter became 
decrepit, the eldest son (having attained maturity, as by that time 
would usually be the case) assumed the position of head of the 
family (Rig. 10, 85, 46). Still more was that. position allotted to 
him. when the father was dead ; and with the position he assumed 
the guardianship of his unmarried sisters and the duty of giving 
them in marriage. | 

As to the condition of the widow, there is not much information 
forthcoming. The rite of Satt is not recognised or allowed in 
the earlier portions of the Rig Veda—but H. Zimmer goes 
further, and cites passages (10, 18, 8, and Seventy songs ap. Roth) 
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to show that after the funeral the widow was anointed and made 
to return to active life. At the same time it cannot be said that 
the rite was absolutely unknown. 

That cremation was not originally a duty imposed ig ge a 
widow is, indeed, clear from the consideration that it was by n 
means obligatory or general as a mode of disposing of the steed 
itself. The fact is that neither burning nor burying is a funeral 
rite, specially characteristic of the Aryan race. The Greeks and 
Romans burned their dead; the Gauls and Goths buried them. 
The Vedic folk practised both indifferently, believing—as 
H. Zimmer shows in a later chapter—that the immortal principle 
of man was spiritual. As to the widow, it is his conclusion, that 
her sharing her husband’s pyre was an ancient Indo-Germanic 
custom, not originally universal or obligatory with the race, but 
ultimately frozen into the form of a law by the Brahmans, as a 
consequence of the prohibition of re-marriage by widows. The 
most striking passage in corroboration of the death of the wife 
at the husband’s funeral is found in the Atharva (18, 3, 1), which 
is conclusive as to the usage being known in comparatively early 
times—though not in those which we are principally concerned 
with. On the general subject of sepulture and funeral rites 
H. Zimmer gives details from the earlier and later Vedic writings 
which are not always reconcilable. Their chief interest arises 
from the older compositions which show that before they had 
been contaminated by contact with the superstitions of the 
aborigines, the Aryans had views which closely resemble those 
of modern Europeans. They were not Pessimists, Like the 
Greeks, they loved life, and framed many prayers—of which 
the Rig Veda contains numerous examples—in which they asked 
that life might be preserved from accident and prolonged, so that 
death might be caused by old age alone. But they also recognise 
that death is man’s companion, like his shadow, and that, in 
one way or another, all life must have an end some day. 

Jacob Grimm, in his treatise on cremation, has shown that 
both burial and burning of the dead were in use among the 
earlier Indo-Germanic races. And so they are shown to have 
been among those for whom the Rig Veda was composed 
(R. V., 10. 15, 11.—10, 16.—10. 18.) 

The chief ceremonies on either occasion were the washing 
and dressing of the corpse, and its adornment with arms and 
armour which were not withdrawn till the last moment, A stone 
barrier was placed between the living and the dead, and the dead 
was gradually abandoned by all his surviving friends, the widow 
being the last to go... We are expressly told that the friends of 
the widow are to throw hér offerings in the funeral fire, clearly 
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showing that there was then no thought of her having to take 
a place in it herself. Then, when the body was to be buried, 
it was lowered gently into the grave by those on whom the duty 
devolved, with many pious wishes that the earth might lie lightl 
on it. The grave was then boarded over, and the dead was left 
in peace with a last prayer to waft the spirit on its heavenly way, 

“ Here may he rest,” they sang “ but there may Yama, the Lord 
of the blest, aftord the spirit a place in realms of bliss!” How 
different is this view of the destiny of the individual from that 
of the Jews, may be seen by comparing the conclusion of the 
Preacher (Ecclesiastes xii.—7.) 

As to arts and sciences, there is but little evidence. Poetry 
was already matured ; indeed, the earlier hymns of the Vedas are 
in all respects similar to those of the Avesta; so that metrical 
art must have been known to the Aryans before the separation 
which led to the conouest of India. But writing was probably 
unknown, and arithmetic,* astronomy and metaphysics, though 
all recognised and understood in a rude form, were naturally ver 
undeveloped. The people were far from savage ; on the other baad, 
being without the art of writing, their sciences must have been 
vague and unsystematic. As to architecture, the exclusive use 
of wood and mud, or the employment of stone only in a cyclopean 
manner for the walls of towns, must have kept building in a very 
simple condition. History and chronology possessed but little 
interest for the wanderers. In their computations of time the 
lunar and the solar years were both recognised. The former influence 
affected the month, which was (as is still the Hindu practice) 
divided into two fortnights, the dark (or moonless) and the bright 
(or moonlight), Twelve of these natural divisions were brought 
into harmony with the sun’s course, and an intercalated month every 
third year brought matters straight enough for their ordinary 
purposes. The year was regarded as consisting of four seasons, 
spring, summer, rains and winter. The reckoning was by nights 
rather than days, in consequence of the division of the month 
above mentio. ed, and a trace of this system may be found in 
the French semaine (gq. d. “seven moons’) and the old English 
“se’enight” (believed to have been last used by the late Lord 
Russell) and the still current “fortnight.” Medicine was a 
holy science, the gift of the gods ; sicknesses being in hke manner 
regarded either as divine chastisements, or as sent. by the powers of 
evil. In place, therefore, of pathology and the Pharmacopeia 





* The scale of calculation was unit of length was a human finger, 
binary, halves, quarters, eighths and or an ox’s hoof. Comp.-Eng. “ foot” 
six-tenths being the only fractions and French “ pouce.” 
recognised in the Rig Veda. The 
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the physician of those days had to study the art of Magic, to re- 
pulse the bad spirits and propitiate the good. : 
Taking all these circumstances together, we may well conceive 
that we have evidence that the near relations of our European 
ancestors possessed already the root-ideas of modern civilisation ; 
and that their invasion and gradual spread into India was a 
very great boon to that wide peninsula, then inhabited by races who 
mingled the characteristics of some of those tribes of mankind 
who have remained backward down to modern times; the Tartar, 
the Negrito, the Polynesian and the Malay. That Aryan civili- 
sation took no deeper root, and produced no brighter effects may 
be attributable to two causes: the rudimental form in which it 
existed among the Aryans of those days, and the surroundings 
into which they came, The first we have abundantly seen. The 
second consisted in this:—The aborigines, though individually 
weak in mind and body, were numerous, They were barbarous, 
multilingual, indolent, worshippers not so much of many gods 
asof many devils. The fusion that ensued gave as well as took, and 
the population, though the caste-system prevented a strict union, 
ultimately partook of the characters of the conquered and con- 
querors in some thing like equal proportions. The abstinence 
from commerce and seafaring did the rest, in combination with 
the final subjugation of the country by Moslem Tartars. 
There are only two drawbacks to H. Zimmer’s excellent work. 
It does not make any attempt to establish a _ rational 
chronology, and it does not give. ary account whatever of the 
religious belief and practices of the Vedic folk. | 
As to the first, all that the author does is to accept the old 
conventional dates, founded on “ the colures” and the cackling 
of the pandits; and whenever facts come in the way, they 
experience the fate of Stephenson’s railway cow. Thus, for 
instance, having been led in the text to recognise a reference 
to Balkh, he makes a point of cancelling it in the appendix. “I 
have,” says he, “ assumed that under the term Balhika (Atharva 
V, 5, 22) no Indian stock is to be looked for, but the ‘ Mother of 
cities ’ celebrated in Persian poetry. But utterly incorrectly, for 
this would require the passage to have been written after the 
seventh century before Christ, which would be about as absurd 
as supposing the gospel of John to have been written by a 
contemporary of Luther.” Now, it would certainly be absurd to 
say that the fourth gospel was not composed unti] the sixteenth 
century A. D., but that does not go far towards proving that the 
Atharva Veda was written 2,200 B.C. In the case of John 
we have excellent evidence, MSS. going back to the fourth 
century of the Christian“era; quotations by contemporary writers, 
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and even by writers who can be certainly assigned to a far 
earlier period. The most destructive scepticism has probably 
never ventured to suppose this book later than about the middle 
of the second century A. D. But how does this apply to the 
Atharva ? 

I have shown elsewhere * how difficult it is to establish dates 
in regard to primitive Indian history or literature. Weber, how- 
ever, who is oue of the latest and most cautious writers on the 
subject, is disposed to think that the Vedas were completed in 
the third century B. ©., after which Sanscrit slowly developed 
into a learned language, and produced the grammar of Panini, 
the epics, the laws of Manu, and the lexicon of Amar Sinh. 
These works distinguish an epoch ending in the fourth century 
A.D. This isa serious allowance to claim against the old chro- 
nology ; but the following is an instance that cannot be gainsaid. 
The era of Chandra Gupta must necessarily correspond with 
that ef Seleucus Nicator: yet the Puranas put him at a date 
before 1500 B. C.—an excess of about twelve centuries! Allow- 
ing for the similarity between the older strophes of the Rig 
and the earlier Gathas of the Avesta, and admitting that a péo- 
ple unacquainted with the art of writing may have brought these 
lyrics in the form of oral tradition from their original home, it 
must be also conceded that the Atharva is shown by internal 
evidence to have been composed at a later period, after the 
Aryans had settled in the Panjab and spread towards the east.+ 
{f, then, there is no evidence of a MS. before the third century 
B. C., and none of the Aryans leaving Bactria before the accession 
of Darius Hystaspes, there is clearly no absurdity in H. Zimmer's 
original assumption that Balhika means Balkh, and that the 
Atharva may have been written long after the end of the seventh 
century B. Ct Similarly, clear indications that the Vedic writers 
knew of the existence of the Parthian and Persian nations have 
to be similarly disposed of in favour of the chronology aforésaid. 
As to all this it can only be observed; that if the plainest facts 
are to be sacrificed to make way for a foregone conclusion, resting 
on no certain basis, we must.surrender the principles of histori- 
cal criticism, and prepare ourselves for any statements, no matter 
how arbitrary or unreasonable. 

With regard to the other defect, it is matter for regret that H. 
Zimmer could not bring it within his scope to treat of the reli- 
gious beliefs and usages of the Vedic Aryans. We have already 
seen the great probability that the migration that brought them 
into India was due to religious causes. Instances of the quarrel 
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are familiar in the languages of the two dissident branches. The 
Iranian Reformer Spitama—commonly called Zoroaster,—finding 
that the unpopular Bactrian nomads would not give up the 
Devas of the old faith, proceeded to minimise those Devas, as 
Protestants did with the Saints of the Latin Church. This not 
sufficing, these supposed powers had to be transformed into evil 
spirits, or devils ; and a form of service was specially devised 
in which the neophyte expressed his renunciation of them and 
all their works. ‘Those, on the contrary, who adhered to the 
old faith, made an enemy of the word Aswra, which in its Per- 
sian form “ Ahura” had stood for a Deity ; the Asura was now 
represented as a spirit of hell and hostile to the gods. We 
know from Herodotus that the primitive worship of the western 
Iranians was free from the use of either idols or temples ; that 
they worshipped Zeus (the sky) fire, water, the sun, the moon, 
the winds. ‘This is the central idea of the Rig hymnal. 

If we may in any way attempt the interpretation of this old 
breviary of the Aryans (the liturgy of primeval Trinitarianism 
supposed by Professor Emile Burnouf in his Science de la Religion) 
this elemental cultws had assumed a somewhat rigorously fixed 
type at about the time of the immigration. The Deity was 
regarded as an immanent power in Nature, revealed to man in 
his works, and chiefly in the three all-important manifestations 
of, Ist ADITI, or SURYA the sun ; 2nd AGNI the Fire; and 3rd 
Vayu the wind, or firmamental air, by whose instrumentality 
the sacrificed Agni lives and returns to his heavenly Father, 
bearing propitiatory oblations for man. 

At the first appearance in the east of the maiden UsHas—the 
Dawn—the head of the family in his priestly character, led forth 
his wife and children to the altar which stood at their door. 
Here, producing the sacred fire by turning a centre bit of hard 
wood in the middle of a eross of the same material, he placed 
the kindled tinder so obtained upon the stone. There with due 
invocations, it was anointed with butter, until by the action of 
the surrounding air, it burst intoa blaze. The sacrificial offerings 
—of soma juice, and what not—were then slowly consumed ; and, 
as the column of thin smoke mounted towards the swiftly moun- 
ting sun, with the background of the Himalayas standing with 
glinting tops in the morning sky, the family recited some of the 
hymns and prayed for a blessing on the labours of the day. 

Such is Professor Burnouf’s idea of the simple worship of the 
exiles, before intercourse with the polytheistic people of the country 
had introduced caste, idolatry and the other complicated elements 
of primal and Puranic Brahmanism. In which it is, no doubt, 
possible to imagine a pre-shadowing of the ultimate developmen, 
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of Christianity, or at least a preparation of the human mind for 
a part of its rudimentary theological conception. 

The residue of Hinduism, of which we have results in the 
various modern sects down to Keshab Chandra Sen, and Daya 
Nand Sarsati, has been glanced at in various numbers of, the 
Calcutia Review. It consists of a strong element of Pantheism, 
subsequently modified by intercourse with Muhamadanism and 
eventually with Christianity—developments of Judaism, which 
are on the whole, unfavourable to Pantheism, and have assi- 
milated the idea of polity, mundane and celestial, usual among 
the Semitic races. Whatever be the reason, Orientals of that blood, 
have always in politics shown a leaning for the conception of a 
helpless world entirely dependent on the caprice of an irrespon- 
sible despot, jealous of allegiance and greedy for praise. And it 
is by no means wonderful that their religious scheme should be 
based upon a similar ground work, Living so long in contact with 
these races, the Hindus have confused their own views (naturally 
somewhat vague and indefinite) by the notions derived from this 
very different system. But it is observable that neither the coarse 
polytheism due to the policy of priests desirous of conciliating 
the devil-worshipping aborigines, nor the monotheism engendered 
by contact with Semitic neighbours, has extinguished the ten- 
dency towards Pantheism of the higher Hindu mind. 

Thus, with the aid of the oldest records, interpreted by the most 
receut studies, we obtain a picture equally interesting to Indian 
and to European readers. ‘The former will find in the Vedas an 
account of the institutions which lie at the root of modern 
Hindu life: the latter will learn what mauner of men were the 
near kiusfolk of their own forefathers, The preseut writer— 
- though he does not pretend to much original sholarship—will 
not shrink from avowing his dissatisfaction with the chrono- 
logy of the Pandits and of the early European students 
whom the Pandits inspired. Thus, to take another example, Sir 
W. Joues fixed the age of Buddha, “the ninth great incarnation of 
Vishuu,” in the year 1014 B. C.*; H. H. Wilson gives thirteen 
different dates assigned by the Buddhists themselves for th origin 
of their creed, aud concludes, that very likely Buddha is alto- 
gether a myth. ‘'urnour shows that a difference of twenty cen- 
turies exists among the various dates assigued for Buddha’s birth. 
Max Miiller holds that we have no authéntic history connected 
with the subject before the time of Asoka (about 250 B.C.) But 
making due allowance for all these uncertainties and exaggerations, 





* Krishua he puts two centuries Vedic period. The error about San- 
earlier. If he ever existed, it must dracottus has been noticed above— 
have been long after the close of the an excess of about twelve centuries. 
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we cannot doubt that the earlier lyrics of the Vedas contain 
accurate contemporary records of an Aryan race, little, if at all, 
more recent than the times of the Western branch as described by 
the rhapsodist of the Jiiad. What Europe has grown to since, we 
see. It would be a matter of sincere rejoicing to the present 
writer if he could think that he had done anything towards con- 
vincing the peoples of Britain and of India that they possess com- 
mon blood, common traditions, common ideas; and that the con- 
nexion that now subsists between them is natural and beneficial. 
As the fair-skinned strangers from the North came into the “ Italy 
of Asia” two anda half milienniums ago, proving their title to 
influence and rule.by superior qualities and humane institutions, so 
have the descendants of their kindred who moved - westward come 
in these latter days to claim a similar office by virtue of a like 
title. This, and not any pedantic application of unsanctioned laws, 
forms the true charter of dominion, and it conveys no more just 
cause of humiliation to the subject land than the supremacy of 
knowledge and judgment does in any other instance. ‘The British 
are in India, as the Vedic Aryans were before them, to introduce 
just principles and to organise society in a spirit of mild firmness : 
nor have they anything to fear, or blush for, as long as_ they fulfil 
such functions. The eloquent expressions contained in a recent 
address by the Viceroy, deserve permanent record in this connex- 
ion. Addressing a mixed audience in opening an Exhibition at 
Simla, in 1880, Lord Ripon used the following noble language :— 

“ It should be our effort, more and more in this country, not to 
destroy but to improve ; not to overthrow the traditions and native 
civilisation of some of the most ancient races of the world, but to 
elevate and purify and develope them; to retain and strengthen 
what is good ; to remove what is false and evil, and thus to wed to- 
gether in indissoluble and prolific union the earliest and latest de- 
velopments of the Aryan race.” 

That the relations so established may remain in full activity until 
their work is done is all that can be wished by the true friends of 
the Indian people. 

it may appear a noticeable omission that in the above pages 
there has been no direct reference made to Sir H. S. Maine’s 
Early History of Institutions. Let me however observe, once for 
all, that no one can at all hope to understand the nature of the 
Aryan germ and its developments who has not a clear conception 
of that most remarkable book. ‘The author has shown the general 
similarity of Aryan social ideas, and the wide divergence among 
the states of society which they have in various places engendered, 
with a combination_of the capacity to see likenesses with the skill 
to detect differences that-is not often found in the same mind, He 
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shows how, in the extreme East of the Aryan world, institutions 
exist which had, till lately, their counterpart in the extreme West, 
while the whole of the interjacent space has been marked by an 
ever-increasing tendency towards a wholly different system. And 
he also shows fully the reasons why this bas happened. In Ire- 
land, as in India, there had been established a body of positive 
law divested of all the attributes which the Roman jurists and . 
their successors thought the essentials of legislation. And this 
was, because, while the communities of the rest of the Aryan 
world were gradually organised by the influence of the Roman 
Empire in the true course of social evolution, the Eastern and 
Western extremities, wanting the bond of central authority, and 
using laws only sanctioned by opinion and penalties of a purely 
social character, continued to be masses of almost incoherent cells, 
Both are now united under the same Empire, an Empire resem- 
bling that of Rome in physical and moral power, And this is 
what gives our study of India its chief interest, and leads the 
student of the past to hope for amelioration in a perhaps still 


distant future. 





Note.—For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject, the following brief statement may be added as to the best 
established facts regarding the Vedas. The name denotes four 
collections of hymns, prayers and rubrics which form the earliest 
Scripture of the Hindus, whereof the Rig or Rik is the oldest, and 
the Atharva the most recent. An attentive study of these records 
has led to a gradual diminution of the period of antiquity assigned 
to their production, joined toa belief that they cover a considerable 
period of time; the oldest portions having been composed before 
the invasion of India by the Aryans, while the more modern may 
be about a century later than the incursion of Alexander the Great. 
We may therefore take them as extending over times and condi- 
tions not much less diverse than were those of Moses from those of 
Ezra. The astronomical data by which it was sought to fix their 
date at periods varying from 2000 to 1400 B.C., and to give a 
like antiquity to the period of the Buddhist reform, on which others 
have relied as a basis of calculation, have been alike rejected by the 
latest authorities. As to the composition of the Vedas, no date has 
been as yet demonstrated, either for their origin-or their complete 
and final recension as a whole. ‘In the more ancient parts of the 
Rig Veda Sanhita,” says Professor Weber, “we find the Indian (q. d. 
Aryan) race settled on the North-West border ; the gradual spread 
of the race from those seats towards the east, as far as the Ganges, 
can be traced inthe later portions of the Vedas almost step by 
step. “ He believes that,” though the majority of the Rik 
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hymns were composed on the banks of the Indus, “ their final re- 
duction can only have taken place in Hindustan; the Sanhita 
of the Saman-Veda, being borrowed from the Rik must needs be 
of inferior antiquity ; as for the two Sanhitas of the Yajur-Veda, 
we have, in the prose portions, distinct evidence that they were 
composed in the eastern part of the country and belong to a period 
when the Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of caste were in 
full sway,” say about the third century B.C, Of the Atharva 
Sanhita, he says, that it belongs toa period when Brahmanism had 
become altogether dominant. ‘ The spirit of the collections is en- 
tirely different. In the Rik there breathes a free natural feeling, a 
warm love of nature: in the Atharvan there prevails, on the con- 
trary, only an anxious dread of her maleficent powers. In the Rik 
we find the people in a state of free activity and independence ; in 
the Atharvan we see it bound in fetters of superstition and of the 
hierarchy.” : 

In the analysis above essayed with the aid of H. Zimmer, the 
attempt has been confined to such portions as furnish data as to 
the habits of the Aryans before they had been much altered by 
contact with the aboriginal peoples, aud with the peculiar climatic 
and other influences of India. Similar evidence, in a word, to 
what we find regarding the manners and customs of their Mughal 
successors in the Memoirs of Babar. 

Full particulars regarding these books may be found in Weber's 
History of Indian Literalure, of which an English translation 
was published by Triibner in 1871. The Vedas have been edited by 
Professor Max Miiller, under the initiative of the late Court of 
Directors, H. E. I, C. Four Volumes of a translation by H. H. 
Wilson, appeared in 1850-67. 

H, G. KEENE. 
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Art. I.—HINDI, HINDUSTANI, AND THE BEHAR 
DIALECTS. 


R. G. A. GRIERSON, of the Bengal Civil Service, has lately 
startled the Indian public by his venturesome proposal* 
that some one of the local dialects of Behar should be substi- 
tuted for Hindi as the official language of the cutcherries and 
the schools in the province. Mr. Grierson has found an able 
critic in Babu Radhikaprasanna Mukhurji, who, in two suc- 
cessive pamphlets, has effectively disputed + Mr. Grierson’s posi- 
tions, as given, out in his two articles that have appeared in this 
Review. Any further detatled-.criticism of Mr. Grierson’s views 
seems therefore to be unnecessary. “here are. certain important 
aspects of the question, however, that-demand.discussion, and 
this for the two-fold reason that the subjeet is one of more 
than local Behari interest, and that Mr. Grierson’s special study 
of the local dialects of Behar and the characters in which they 
are written invests his utterances with a certain amount of 
authority. With these aspects of the question the present paper 
will mainly deal, keeping clear, as far as a comprehensive grasp 
of the subject will permit, of the ground traversed by Babu 
Radhikaprasanna. 

It seems necessary to begin with an explication of the terms 
Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani, for Mr. Grierson’s explication 
of them, though correct in the main, does not remove all sources 
of confusion. ‘ Hindi and Urdu,’ to quote Mr. Grierson’s words, 
‘are different phases of the same language, which is called Hin- 


dustani.’ Urdu is Musalmani Hindustani, and is characterised 


by its abundance of Persian and Arabic vocables, from which 
Hindi, which is the Hindus’ Hindustani, is comparatively free. 
The former borrows all words of a learned or scientific character 
from Arabic, or Persian, coining, where necessary, new terms with 
elemenst drawn from Arabic ; while the latter borrows all its higher 
terms from Sanskrit, coining, where necessary, new terms with 
Sanskrit elements.{ This it is that tends to accentuate more 
sharply the difference between the two as their cultivation advances, 
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* The proposal is given in very between Urdu and-Hindi, Mr. Grier- 


nearly Mr. Grierson’s own words. 

+ It is not to be inferred from 
this that the present writer subscribes 
to everything Babu Radhikaprasanna 
Bays. 

t To this aspect in the relation 


son’s distinction of the latter from 
the former by the negative character- 
istic of a more or less rigid exclusion 
of ‘foreign’ (more correctly, Persian 
and Arabic) words does not draw 
attention. 
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and to effectually bar a reconciliation between them. Urdu is 
now in the foreground, and Hindi in the background, and this 
for the simple reason that Musalman civilisation has for centuries 
over-ridden ‘the less vigorous civilisation of the Hindus. In 
fact, Hindustani is often used as synonymous with Urdu.* It 
is used likewise to denote both Urdu and Hindi, 7¢, both of 
them together, in their integrity, and not the grammatical 
structure and the vocables that are the common property of both. 
When Hindustani, however, is said to be the vernacular of the 
people, anywhere, it must plainly be meant that it is such in either 
its Urdu or its Hindi phase, for the same people cannot possibly 
habitually employ both phases of the language. A passage from 
Dr. Hoernle’s great work, the Gaudian Grammar, may here fitly be 
quoted. “It appears,” says he, “that there are three different 
forms of speech current in the Hindi area; viz., the H. Hindi or 
Urdu, the W. Hindi and the E. Hindi. The first of these is no- 
where the vernacular of the people ; and it takes the form of Urdu 
among Muhammadans and of Hindi among Hindus; though the 
difference between these two forms is less marked in the mouth of 
the people than in the books of the learned.” + By vernacular is 
evidently meant here the language of the rustic population. Toa 
portion of the town og oo enter ge from thé country— 
Hindustani{ (¢¢e, H. Hindi or Urdu) may not be the mother- 
tongue, but the bulk of the town populations, notably the Muham- 
madans, do speak Hindustani as their mother-tongue. In Western 
Hindustan the Hindi dialects are only more completely domi- 
nated by imperial Hindustani than in Eastern Hindustan, where 
also Hindustani reigns as the language of the towns. Upper 
aud middle class Muhammadans do speak Hindustani as their 
vernacular in both town and country.. Even lower class Muham 
madans hardly form an exception. 

Outside the area of Hindustan proper, Hindustani is spoken 
by Musalmans of any respectability all over India, although they 
may not everywhere speak it as their vernacular. It is, besides, 
the common lingua franca of Hindu ascetics, who roam over 





* A distinction often made between which in consequence differs less 
Hindustani and Urdu may further from spoken Hindi. 
be noticed. It is more the written t Introduction, Gaudian Grammar, 
phase of Musalmani Hindustani, pp. vii, viii. 
than the spoken, that is called Urdu. t In this paper the word Hin- 
The reason appears to be that the dustani will be used as meaning the 
written phase, besides being in the language which ‘ takes the form of 
Persian character, has a more Urdu among Muhammadans, aad of 
thoroughly Arabo-Persianised vo- Hindi among Hindus,’ 
cabulary than the spoken phase, 
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the whole country and carry the language wherever they go. 
Hindustani tradesmen, shop-keepers, soldiers, and service-seeking 
classes, more numerous and more widely spread than men of the 
corresponding classes from any of the other linguistic areas in 
Tndia, carry Hindustani over distant parts of the land, Finally, 
the English rulers of the country, and the East Indian community 
(a by no means insignificant class) have, by reason of the position 
occupied by Hindustani previous to the English conquest of India, 
made this language their ‘special favourite.’ The consequence of 
all this has been that Hindustani has become the lingua franca 
for almost the entire country. 

There is no definite, universally recognised priaciple for dis- 
tinguishing a dialect from alanguage. Philologists are hardly 
agreed among themselves as to where the difference between 
one form of speech and another ceases to be dialectic and be- 
comes linguistic. The general popular practice has been to 
call by the name of dialect all mutually allied forms of speech 
that are spoken over comparatively small areas, and have no 
progressive literature of their own, and that subordinate them- 
selves, mainly from political causes, to another more widely spoken 
and cultivated cognate form of speech. According to this current 
popular usage, all the different forms of speech current mainly 
among the rustic Hindu population (the urban population, Hindu 
and Muhammadan, for the most part, speak Hindustani) in Hindus- 
tan have been called dialects of Hindi, just as Piedmontese has been- 
called a dialect of Italian, and Catalonian and Valencian dialects of 
Spanish,* The researches of Dr. Hoernle have now established the 
fact that the dialects spoken over Western Hindustan form a group 
by themselves, all with a close mutual affinity to Hindustani, 
aud that the Eastern dialects form a group by themselves, with 
close mutual affinities to one another, and a more distant common 
affinity to Hindustani. The nomenclature adopted by Dr. Hoernle 
in his classification of the Gaudian languages is; however, 
open to objection. He calls the Eastern group of dialects a 
language, and christens this language Eastern Hindi, To this use 
of the word language exception may well be taken, seeing that these 
dialects do not acknowledge any common standard of which 
they are content to be regarded as dialects. Dr. Hoernle agaiu 
appears to depart from his own principle —of. classification in 
styling, according to popular conventian, Oriya a language, for 
the affinity between Oriya and Bengali is about as close as that be- 
tween any two Eastern Hindi dialects, and this on his own shewing.t 





* The affinities of Piedmontese Italian and Spanish respectively. 
and of Catalonian and Valencian + Gaudian Grammar, pp. 349—355, 
with French are closer than with 
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It is the Hastern Hindi of Dr. Hoernle whence Mr, Grierson 
has drawn his inspiration, and he would make the name a reality 
by creating a standard Eastern Hindi, where at present none exists. 
He would not allow the question whether a cultivated Eastern 
Hindi language should take the place of Urdu and High Hindi 
in Eastern Hindustan, to be decided by the people of Eastern 
Hindustan themselves, but would invoke the authority of the State 
to settle the question, to set up a standard, and to evforce this 
standard in schools and law-courts. But there is a serious diffi- 
culty in his way. The Eastern Hindi area is not all under one aud 
the same government. Rather more than two-thirds of it is 
included in the North-Western Provinces and native States, and 
only the remainder (Behar) forms part of the territories under the 
Lieutenart-Governor of Bengal. Mr. Grierson is, however, nothing 
daunted by this. He parts company with Dr. Hoernle, drops 
the doctor’s Eastern Hindi (a term which, however objectionable, 
does nevertheless represent a reality—an actually-existing group 
of dialects,) and boldly proposes Bihari as the designation of a 
literary language for Behar that is yet to be. 

Now, Behar, it has to be remembered, is a mere administrative 
name, just as Lombardo- Venetia was an administrative name during 
Austrian sway in Italy. It corresponds to no distinct ethnic or 
linguistic area. The Beharis consider and call themselves Hindus- 
tavis. Four different vernaculars (for, Hindustani is the vernacular 


_ of at least the better class Muhammadans in Behar, and they form 


the model gentry of the province) are spoken in Behar, and of these 
one (Hindustani) is, besides, the common lingua franca of the pro- 
vince, and another (Bhojpuri) prevails over a larger area outside 
Behar than in Bebar itself. Three of the vernaculars, viz., Bhojpuri, 
Maithili and Magga occupy the position of patois merely, for they are 
domineered over by the all-powerful Hindustani. They have so far 
passed the bounds of mutual intelligibility as to have acquired 
distinct names, and their family relationship, though a matter of 
interest to the scholar, is practically little recognised. ~ ~ 

Mr. Grierson proposes that some one of these three vernaculars 
should be made the: literary language for all Behar. Suppose 
Bhojpuri is the dialect selected. The Bhojpuri-speaking popula- 
tion would in so far be benefited by this that a large propor- 
tion of them, that have now to learn Hindustani as a second 
language in addition to their own mother-tongue, would be rid of 
the necessity of learning it. The benefit to the non-Bhojpuri 
population of Behar would be much less, for the benefit to them 
must be measured only by the difference between the mental 
effort that a non-Bhojpuri Behari would have to put forth in 
acquiring Hindustani, and that which he would have to put forth ia 
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acquiring Bhojpuri, * 


The difference would be but small, and 


the benefit would accordingly be small. The same would be true, 
mutatis mutandis, if avy other Behar dialect were to be made the 
literary language for the province. Against this benefit has to 


be set, however, the disadvan 


tage of dis-unity in place of the unity 


represented by the common adoption of Hindustani as the urban 
language and common lingua franca. On Mr. Grierson’s own 
admission, in Patna, Behar and other Muhamimmadan towns (in the 
whole of the Patna division of Behar at least the cities are all 
Muhammadan in Mr. Geierson’s sense), Hindustani isthe current lan- 
guage. The carrying out of his proposal would, therefore, on bis own 
premises, certainly set city against country in the best part of the 
province, the part in which Patna, its historical capital, is situated, 





* Mr, Grierson charges his card 
nents with being illogical, but his 
own logic is not always of the best. 
How Bhojpuri, Maithili, and Magega 
(Magadhi, as he styles it) could be 
‘equally understood’ over all Behar 
uite passeth our comprehension. 
t any of them would be nearly 
equally intelligible, or rather nearly 
equally uninteiligible, over the area 
covered by the other two is the only 
tenable position. Mr. Grierson is 
further illogicalin maintaining that 
any of the three dialects would do 
equally well for a standard nary 
Behari. The Bhojpuri area is muc 
larger than either the Maithili or 
the Magga, and the Bhojpuri popula- 
tion, too, is far more numerous and 
enterprising than the Maithili or 
the Magga, as census enumerations 
and emigration returns incontestably 
rove. Intellectually, again, the 
hojpuri area, if not Bhojpuris, must 
come first, for Banares, lies within it. 
The Maithils are intellectual like- 
wise, having a school of learning 
of their own. As for Magadh, since 
the days of Buddhism, she has been 
in a state of intellectual torpor. To 
say then that, inimposing Maithili, or 
Magga, or Bhojpuri upon all. Beharis, 
the resisting forces to be overcome 
would be a see in a case, is a 
disregard the elements of quantity an 
quality altogether—a procedure oppos- 
ed to the very fundamental principles 
of logic, There are other illogical state- 


ments in Mr. Grierson’s paper besides 
these, but they need not here be 
specified. Mr. Grierson is not al- 
ways very careful about his facts 
either. His statement that the name 
of Bidyapati ‘is as much a‘household 
word amongst the inhabitants of 
Bengal and Bihar as that of Tulsidas 
amongst those of the Upper Pro- 
vinces ’ must have moved a smile on 
the lips of every Bengali reader of 
his first article. In respect of Bihar 
Mr. Grierson says, that ‘the graceful 
lyrics [of Bidyapati] are on the lips 
of every educated man in Bihar.’ 
Beharis by birth and descent, who are 
pleaders, or Amlah, or educational 
officers at Chhapra, must be 
reckoned ‘educated Beharis.’ Now, 
I have ascertained that out of 42 of 
them, 33 are ignorant of even the 
name of Bidyapati, and the remain- 
ing 9, who know his name, cannot 
repeat any of his lyrics. I have by 
me the names of the pleaders (some 
of whom are my personal acquaint- 
ances) and the Amlah. I am also 
able to state on the authority of 
Babu Suryanarayan Sinh, of the 
Bhagalpur bar, that Bidyapati’s‘name 
is quite unknown in the districts of 
Behar, south of the Ganges,’ _Evi- 
dently, then, what Mr;Grierson found, 
within his experience, to be true of 
Mithila, he hastily inferred to ‘be 
true of all Behar, and put the in- 
ference forward as a fact, 
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and would reverse the natural process of ‘ carrying the speech of the 
towns into the country,’ The prevalence of distinct languages over 
small areas must be admitted to be detrimental to human welfare. 
There can be no question, but that North America, with the English 
language spoken over a territory larger than all Europe, is very 
favorably conditioned in. comparison with little Belgium, split 
up into two distinet languages. The fact of English being spoken 
or understood in North America, Australasia, the Cape, and India, 
gives English-speaking populations a great advantage in respect 
not only of interchange of thought and commercial transactions, 
but in respect also of the humbler work of the exportation of 
manual labour from the United Kingdom. .What a striking 
contrast does the extensive exportation of English labour pre- 
sent to the case of Belgium, where, we are told by M. Emile 
de Laveleye, the Flemish-speakers of the Western provinces find 
their ignorance of French a bar to their getting work in the great 
manufacturing centres in the Walloon portion of the country.* 
Would as many Hindustanis from Eastern Hindustan find work out- 
side their respective dialect-areas as they now do, if they did not 
speak Hindustani, but spoke only their own local patois ? Certainly 
not, Germans, who emigrate so largely to English-speaking lands, 
find their linquistic aptitudes and their actual knowledge of Eng- 
lish of great account. The natural progress of human affairs is 
towards the breaking down of barriers, and we look upon the forma- 
tion of the Hindustani tongue, and its wide diffusion over India, the 
raising of it to an imperial position among Indian languages, as one 
of the greatest benefits of the Musalman conquest of the country.. He 
is blind to the future who thinks that Western knowledge will not 
rouse netivcel aspirations + in the Indian mind, and he is blinder 
still who can believe that, in the face, not only of this resisting force, 
but of the palpable material advantages that result from the 
wide prevalence of acommon lingua franca, minor nationalities 
could be created at will by Government (consisting, by the way, 
of foreigners sojourning in the country), in mere administrative 
divisions, though such divisions be as old as Akbar’s time. An 





enlightened Behar, working out 


‘her own destiny, would never 





* System of Land-tenure in various 
Countries, 2nd Edition, p. 269. 

+t I for one look upon the Queen’s 
assumption of the title of Empress 
of India as a most auspicious event. 
There is much in a name, and though 
we have now a national Govern- 
ment in nameonuly,the name marks 
out the line along which things are 
to move till the name=-becomes. a 





reality, and the Government of India 
becomes as independent of that of 
England as the Canadian Government 
is. With such aspirations for self- 
government all right-minded Eng- 
lishmen’ must warmly sympathise. 
It is to the beneficent administration 
of India by its English conquerors 
that we shall owe Indian regeneration 
and unity. 
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dissociate herself from the rest of Hindustan, of which by tradi- 
tion she forms an integral part, would never segregate Behar 
Bhojpuris from Bhojpuris of the farther west. There can be no 
denying that a considerable amount of difference exists among 
the Behar dialects, and it may reasonably be urged that each 
dialect should be made the medium of primary instruction in 
the tract over which it is spoken. But that Bhojpuri, or any 
other Behar dialect, should be made to prevail over all Behar is 
simply a monstrous proposition.* It is intelligible enough that 
a Bhojpuri, or a Maithil, who understands all the bearings 
of the question, should, in continuation of traditional practice, 
accept Hindustani as a general medium of intercourse, and 
ungrudgingly undergo the extra mental exertion + necessary 
to acquire it, in view of the large ends to be secured thereby, 
But for what ends would a Maithil sink bis nationality (such as it 
is) in order that he might become a Bhojpuri, or a Bhojpuri 
sink his nationality (such as it is) in order that he might become 
a Maithil? Such a sinking of nationality would be analogous to 
what has been advocated in Bengal in respect of Orissa. Proceed- 


ing, like Mr. Grierson, upon mere theoretical considerations, to wit, 
the close affinity between the languages of Bengal and Orissa, 
several Bengali gentlemen have advocated the enforcement of Ben- 
gali in the schools and law-courts of Orissa. 


Orissa, however, has 
traditions and a literature of her own, and Oriyas cannot think it 
any way profitable to give them up in order that their land might 
become an appendage of Bengal, and themselves Bengalis. If I were 
an Oriya, I should be quite ready to acquiesce in any scheme for 
subordinating my provincial traditions aud language to the purposes 
of.a united Indian nationality, as, being a Bengali, I am ready to 
acquiesce in the same being done by the traditions and language 





* Says Dr. Hoernle :—“ Indeed, I 
am doubtful whether itis not more 
correct to class the Maithili as a Ban- 
gali dialect, rather than asan E. H. 
one,” Introduction, Gaudian Gram- 
mar, p.viii.—The extension of Bengaii 
over Mithila may be advocated with 
perhaps better reason than the exten- 
sion of some one Behar dialect over all 
Behar, since even the Maithil written 
character is almost identical with 
the Bengali. 

+ This extra mental exertion 
would be comparatively small, for, 
although there isa large amount of 
difference in regard to grammatical 
forms, the correspondence in regard 
to vocables is enormous. Mr, Grier- 


son points out a few differences in 
the latter respect, but he does not 
tell us aught. about the proportion 
they bear to the agreements. Corres- 
pondence or close similarity of vo- 
cables between two lan s affords 
a greater facility in the acqnisition of 
one vf them by one wie ows the 
other than close affinity of gram- 
matical forms, with smaller and less 
obvious correspondence in respect of 
vocables. For one who knows Eng-. 
lish, it is easier to learn French than 
to learn German, This last remark 
does not imply that grammatical 
difference is as great between E. 
Hindi and Hindustani, as between 
English and French, 
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of Bengal. But that an Oriya should become a Bengali, I should 
no more wish than I should wish a Bengali to become an Oriya. 

It is on the ground of a close correspondence of grammatical 

structure among the Eastern Hindi dialects, and their difference in 
this respect from Hindustani, that Mr. Grierson bases his proposal. 
What would be good for India, ought to be good for other 
arts of the world. Let us see what would be the results pro- 
duced in Europe if Mr, Grierson’s idea were to be adopted and 
enforced there. The Romance languages of Europe bear a close 
analogy to the Aryan languages of India, and it is from the three 
most important of the Romance languages that we shall draw our 
illustration. The following quotations from Sir George Cornewall 
Lewiss Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages willamply shew what confusion would be produced 
in France, Italy, and Spain if the principle of grammatical affinity 
were to be enforced in the spirit Mr. Grierson would have them 
enforced in Behar :— 

“It appears to me that the Italian must be considered as 
divided into two principal dialects, one with vowel and the other 
with consonant terminations. The latter of these (which closely 
vesembles the French and Provengil), probably owes its charac- 
teristics to the same causes which gave a peculiar form to the 
latter languages, viz., the larger proportion of Germans who 
occupied Gaul and Northern Italy.”—p. 97. 

“The patois of the langue d’oil in Northern France and 
Flanders; of the langue doc in Southern France, Savoy, 
Piedmont, the Grisons, and the county of Nice are very 
numerous and are distinguished by numerous differences.” 

“Tn Spain there are the dialects of Leon, the Asturias, Aragon, 
Andalusia, Murcia, Galicia, Catalonia and Valencia; the latter 
two of which as well as the language of the Balearic islands, 
resemble the langue d’oc more than the Castilian or written 
Spanish. The islands of Corsica and Sardinia appear to possess 
native dialects different from any other Romance tongue. In 
Italy not only are the languages of the Northern and Southern 
districts distinguished from each other by certain broad marks 
of difference, but almost every town which was once independent 
has a dialect of its own, differing from the common or. written 
Italian, both in its inflections and iis terms..... Much more 
does the dialect of one province differ from that of another ; 
sometimes there is such a difference that even the Italians of 
the other provinces, although they speak the common language, 
can with difficulty understand each other.”—pp. 43-44. 

The italics in the above quotations are ours. Had the study of 
philology made a little greater progressin the time of Napoleon 
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the First than it did, it could have furnished him with a very 
lausible plea for decreeing the incorporation with France, on 
ingons grounds, of the adjoining parts of Italy and Spain, 
and enforcing in the schools * and law-courts of the incorporated 
territories the use of French, to the exclusion of literary Italian 
aud Castilian. The case would have been closely analogous to 
the change Mr, Grierson advocates in respect of Behar. There 
is no chance now of a French annexation of north-western 
Italy or north-eastern Spain; but if Mr. Grierson’s principles 
were to be adopted, there ought to be at least two cultivated 
languages in Italy, and probably more than two in Spain, and 
the use of literary French in southern France ought to be dis- 


couraged and the language of the Troubadours revived. 





* Napoleon did annex Piedmont 
to France, but he never attempted, I 
believe, to displace Italian in the 
schools of the country. 

{ Mr. Grierson says that ‘ we can 
only take the Eastern group [of 
Hindi dialects] by itself and the 
Western group by itself. To take 
them together would be as if we 
were to take French and Italian to- 

ether, and select, say the cultivated 
Glialect of Alsace as a standard for 
both.’ This analogy, however, does 
not hold at all. Over no part of 
Italy has French the sort of cur- 
rency that Hindustani has in Behar, 
and Alsace, by the way, is a German- 
speaking land in which French occu- 
= scarcely as good a position as 

industani does in Behar. 

t Grammatical and other differ- 


ences appear to be about as great bet- 


ween French and Provengal as_bet- 
ween Hindustani and any of the Be- 
har dialects. _ A comparison of Pro- 











Cardinals, 
¢ A — 
French Provengal 
Un, une Uns, us 
deux dui 
trois trei 
quatre quatre 
cing cing 
six sex, sei 
sept set 
hint och, ot 
nuif nov 


dix dexe, dex 


numerals, pronouns, con- 


vengal 


jugated forms of verbs and a few 


names of common things as given in 
Sir G. C. Lewis’s Romance Languages, 
(pp. 105, 106, 107, 108, 152-162, 162- 
165, 166-190) with the corresponding 
words and grammatical forms in 
French makes this clear. I prepared 
a comparative table of the whole, with 
a friend’s help, but annex (as suffi- 
cient for the present purpose) a table 
of the numerals only, which- are 
universally reckoned as test words, 
and the corresponding ordinals. It 
may be contended that a com- 
parison between modern French and 
old Provencal would be inconclusive. 
To this it may be replied that the 
modern representatives of Provengal 
in southern France are likely to be 
farther from modern French than old 
Provengal is,unless it be that, contrary 
to what has happened elsewhere in 
the world, Provengal has remained 
stationary for ages. 








Ordinals. 

, am ee GaSe, 
French Provengal 
Premiers Premiers 
second, deuxiéme segons 
troisiéme ters 
quatridme quarts 
cinquiéme quints 
sixieme seizens 
septiéme setens 
hintiéme ochens 
neuviéme novens 
dixidme dezens 
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Instead of the Hindustani area being ever likely to be narrowed 
by any ages like that proposed by Mr. Grierson, the likelihood 
is quite the other way ; Hindustani is likely to spread over all 
india in a more thorough manner than at present—to become the 
instrument of higher culture and of general intercommuni- 
cation, and, what it alone among Indian languages is competent 
to do, to oust English from the position it now holds, and 
for a long time yet to come must hold in the country. The 
tradition of Indian unity is not to be abandoned, because 
different languages are spoken in ‘different parts of India, 
some of the languages (the Aryan group) forming even a family 
radically distinct from the others (the Dravidian group). We 
shall take our lesson from the more advanced nations of the 
west. The difference of language does not prevent Welshmen 
and Scottish Highlanders from being members of the British 
nation, or even Basques from being Frenchmen or Spaniards. 
The wise forecast of Mr, Beames in regard to Hindustani may 
well be contrasted with Mr. Griersou’s crude proposal. “It is 
difficult,” says Mr. Béeames, “ to prophesy the future of this group 
[ the Aryan vernaculars of India], so much depends upon political 
changes which no man can foresee. It may, however, with much 
probability be surmised that the immense extension of roads, 
railways, and other means of communication, will result in 
the extinction of Panjabi and the dialects of Rajputana, and the con- 
sequent general adoption of one uniform language, the Persianised 
form of Hindi from the Indus to Rajmahal, and from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhya. The language will then be spoken by upwards of one 
hundred millions of himan beings ; and from its vast extent and con- 
sequent preponderating inportance, it cannot fail greatly to influ- 
ence its neighbours. Gujrati will probably be the first to be assimilat- 
ed ;in fact, the difference is even now but slight, and the relation 
between it and Hindi is similar to that between Icelandic 














Cardinals. Ordinals. 
~ “x ° ~— “ ‘ a 
onze unze onziéme upzens 
douze doze douziéme dotzens 
treize treze treiziéme trezens 
quatorze quatorze quatorziéme quatorzens 
quinze quinze quinziéme quinziens 
seize setze seiziéme sezemes 
vingt vint vingtiéme vintesmes 
trente trenta trentiéme trentesmes 
quarante quaranta quarantiéme quarantesmes 
cent cent centieme centes 


mille mil milliéme nilles 
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and Norwegian. Gujrati, separated by political circumstances 
from the rest of Hindustan proper, has retained archaic words 
and forms which have died out from the mother-speech, but 
no violent changes would be required to re-assimilate it, “Sindhi 
on the west, Bengali on the east, will resist absorption much 
longer: the former owing to its fundamental divergence of type ; 
the latter by virtue of its high cultivation and extensive 
literature, though it may be mentioned that Hindustani is 
already much spoken and generally well understood over a 
great part of Bengal. Oriya and Marathi may probably continue 
to hold their own to a distant time, though in both provinces 
the number of persons, even among the lowest classes, who 
are acquainted with Urdu is already considerable, and is daily 
increasiug. In short, with the barriers of provincial isolation 
thrown down, and the ever freer and fuller communication 
between various parts of the country, thatclear, simple, graceful, flex- 
ible and all expressive Urdu speech which is even now the lingua 
franca of most parts of India and the special favourite of the ruling 
race, because closely resembling in its most valuable character- 
istics their own language, seems undoubtedly destined at some 
future period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial dia- 
lects, and to give to all Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech,—to be in fact, the English of the Indian world.”*— 
On one point, however, we think Mr. Beames to be mistaken. 
He thinks the Persianised form of Hindi, @e, Urdu, to be des- 
tined to prevail over all Aryan India. This, we think, can 





* Comparative Grammar of the Persian and Arabic words actually 
Aryan Languages of India. Vol. I, naturalised—but Hindustani on a 
pp. 120-121. I hope I may be broad basis, with a largely mixed 


excused if, in connection with this 
question, I give a bit of my own 
personal history. It was in the 
ear 1859 that [I came to have a 
Aefinite knowledge of the relation be- 
tween the two phases of Hindustani 
—Hindi and Urdu—and with the 
kaon came the idea that Hindi 
was the language best fitted to be- 
come the national language for all 
India, an idea very gratifying to my 
youthful enthusiasm for national 
uvity. Maturer knowledge and 
reflection has only so far modified 
the idea, that I now hold that it is 
not Hindi, with its puristic ten- 
dencies, nor Urdu with its learned 
element drawn form Arabic and 
Persian, and its purism in respect of 


vocabulary, non-puristic, but draw- 
ing its higher terms from Sanskrit, 
that is best fitted to become India’s 
national language. I may also men- 
tion that the Bengalee Newspaper, 
some ten or twelve years ago, advo- 
cated the adoption of Hindi.as a 
national language for all India. The 
Bengalee’s advocacy, however, was 
one of imperfect joinings, for it ad- 
vocated, if I remember rightly, the 
extension of Bengali over Assam and 
Orissa about the same time. Such 
extension could have only re- 
tarded the extension of Hindi. Mr. 
Bexmes’s forecast about the future 
of Hindustani is then, after all, an 
idea pretty long at work in the 
native mind, 
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never be the case. Urdu, as we have said above, draws all its 
higher element from Persian and Arabic. It is, indeed, the 
oaly cultivated Indian language that leans upon Persian and 
Arabic’ instead of on Sanskrit, for even the Dravidian tongues 
of the South borrow all terms relating to religion, science, and 
philosophy from Sanskrit. The Hindus form an overwhelming 


- majority of the apni of India, and although the average 
u 


quality of the ammadan population (that of Bengal excepted) 
is undoubtedly higher than that of the Hindu, there can be no 
question that the literate classes of the Hindus are more intel- 
lectual than the corresponding classes among the Muhamma- 
dans, and that the commercial instinct, too, is more largely 
developed among the Hindu trading classes (Banias and Chetties) 
than among any class of Muhammadans, who, occupying themselves 
for centuries mainly with administrative work have come to look 
down upon trading as an unworthy occupation. In administra- 
tive ability, Muhammadans, by reason of their past training would, 
no doubt, stand higher than Hindus.’ On the whole, however, there 
can be no doubt that the Hindu, in the future history of India, will 
count for more than the Muhammadan. The Hindu revival that is 
progressing, will gather strength as time rolls on, so that Hindus, 
even in Hindustan proper and the Punjab, may well be expected to 
give up Persian (Hindus, by the way, have never taken much to 
Arabic), as Hindus in Bengal have already given it up. At any rate, 
it cannot be expected that impartial British rule would effect what 
Muhammadan sectarian rule failed to effect, viz., a snapping asun- 
der of the continuity of Hindu national life, for nothing short of 
that can induce Hindus to accept Persian and Arabic as the sym- 
bols of past culture, 

There is another reason also, of a purely utilitarian char- 
acter, why Hindustani should borrow all terms representing 
higher culture, viz., terms scientific, philosophic and esthetic, 
from Sanskrit instead-of from Persian and Arabic. Terms drawn 
from Sanskrit would, generally speaking, be of easier acquisition by 
Hindustanis, than terms drawn from Persian and Arabic. For 
instance, those who know the words karnd carcan (visiting a 
shrine), ginna, can acquire the terms kriyd (verb), kartd 
(nominative) dargan (philosophy), ganit (mathematics) more 
easily than the corresponding words from Arabic, viz., fil, 
fav'l, hikmat,.and hindsa. Few will accept Mr. Beames’s 
optimist view, that the influence of Persian and Arabic upon 
Hindustani has been wholly for good, for if, ‘by the intro- 
duction of Arabic and Persian words, a very great benefit 
has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it has thus been 
prevented from having recourse to Sanskrit fountains again and 
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again for grand and expressive words, the language has, on 
the other hand, been quite flooded with ‘grand,’ if ‘not always 
expressive, words from Arabic and Persian, which jostle out not 
only from the written form of the language, but also front the 
spoken, ‘the honest old Tadbhavas with which Hindi abounds,’ 
Conquest, as it gives inferior individuals of the conquering an 
ascendancy over superior individuals of the conquered race, gives 
also a factitious ascendancy to the conquerors’ words over those 
of the conquered. Thus it has been with the Muhammadan con- 
quest of India, as with conquests elsewhere. History cannot be 
ignored. Hindus should accept with a good grace the multi- 
tude of Persian and Arabic words that centuries of Muham- 
madan rule have caused to be naturalised * in the languages of 
the country, while they steadily set their faces against such words 
as have mot been naturalised ; and Muhammadans, on their part, 
should reconcile themselves to the fact that the language they speak 
and rightfully cousider their own, is Hindi in its basis, just as they 
themselves are largely Hindu by race. + Eventually, as enlighten- 
ment advances among both classes of the population, a recon- 
ciliation may be effected between Hindi and Urdu, both merging 
in a broad-based Hindustani. The key to such reconciliation, 
however, must be the abandonment of the principle of borrowing 
higher terms from Arabic and Persian, and the acceptance of the 
principle that no Zatsamas are to be sought after from Sanskrit 
where Tadbhavas, Desyas, or naturalised Persian or Arabic words 


exist in the current language. For a long time yet to come, © 


however, Indian Muhammadans and Indian Hindus would keep 
apart. While this split lasts, it would be just and necessary to 
demand of all higher officers of Government in Hindustan proper 
a knowledge of both phases of Hindustani. If, in addition, 
the University demanded of Entrance candidates, an elementary 
knowledge of Hindustani in both its phases, the way would be 
prepared for an eventual reconciliation between Hindi and Urdu, 
and of the sections of the population that range themselves under 
the standard of each. 

To rid itself of a sectional character, Hindustani should, as we 
have said above, cease entirely to be puristic,'should ungrudgingly 
retain all naturalised foreign terms, and borrow all higher terms from 
Sanskrit, instead of from Arabic and Persian. It should further 
freely incorporate, as indeed it has in a large measure already done, 
all such words from local dialects as can serve any useful purpose. 





* The test of complete naturali- guages. | : 
sation should be the fact of a word + Even ihe imperial house of Delhi 
from Persian and Arabic being used had an admixture of Hindu blood. 
by persons ignorant of those Jan- . 
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Further even than this, we think, it ought to go, to justify its 
position as the lingua franca of populations opeainn a variety of 
languages, some of which have a simpler grammatical structure 
than that variety of it in which books are written. We are far 
from accepting Mr. Grierson’s theory* about the composite 
character of Hindustani grammar—a theory opposed to the very 
fundamental principles of linguistic development. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, Hindustani grammar has received considerable modi- 
fications in different localities, in Behar, in the Deccan, and 
elsewhere, and these modifications have in many respects been 
decided improvements. Instead of being ignored or rejected, as at 
present they are, by those who write books, these modifications 
ought to be recognised, we venture to think, as living imtegral 
constituents of the language.} As instances of local modifications 
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* Mr. Grierson’s extraordinary 
theory may be contrasted with the 
very sober one of Dr. Hoernle, of 
which, indeed, Mr. Grierson’s is a de- 
teriorated edition. Urdu grammar is, 
according to Mr. Grierson, ‘the gram- 
mar of no one Indian dialect.’ This 
‘grammar has levied a contribution 
from almost every language of North- 
Western India,’ so that Urdu is ‘ both 
in grammar and vocabulary a most 
comprehensive lingua franca. Why, 
we may ask Mr. Grierson, did not 
Urdu pick up part of its grammar 
from Persian, seeing that-it has drawn 
so largely uvon Persian in respect of 

ocables ? But it would be enough to 
quote Dr. Hoernle’s view of the mat- 
ter. Says Dr. Hoernle—“ This latter 
[High Hindi or Urdu] is merely a 
modified form of the Braj dialect, 
which was first transmuted into the 
Urdu by curtailing the amplitude of 
its inflexional forms, and admitting a 
few of those peculiar to Punjabi and 
Marwari..... It [Urdu] originated 
(during the twelfth century) in the 
country round Delhi, the centre of the 
Muhammedan power. In that spot 
the Braj dialect comes in contact 
with the Marwariand Punjabi; and 
there among the great camps (Urdu) 
of the Muhammedan soldiery in their 
intercourse with the surrounding po- 
pulations a mixed language grew up, 
which, as regards grammar, is in the 
main, Braj, though~intermixed with 


Punjabi and Marwari forms, while as 
regards vocabulary, it is partly indi- 
genous, and partly foreign (Persian 
and Arabic)”—Introduction, Gaudian 
Grammar, p. Vi. 

+t The. science of language would 
be an almost useless science if it 
taught us only the laws of the forma- 
tion of languages, and the affinities 
between them. Study of the past 
ought to enable us to discern present 
tendencies, aud make a forecast of the 
future, so as to be able to effect im- 
prevements in languages by a con- 
scious application of principles that 
have oper:ted spontaneously in the 
past. A study of coguate languages 
would be particularly useful in this 
respect, Any abrupt and extensive 
changes cannot be introduced into a 
cultivated language. Changes that 
kindred languages have undergone 
can, however, be introduced without 
munch friction. Grammatical encum- 
brances which literary French retains, 
but which have been cast off from 
some French dialect, or from Spanish 
or Portuguese, it would not be very 
difficult to introduce into French- 
Conquest, and popular corruption of 
languages have in the past been the 
ate of grammar. Increased 
facilities for intercommunication, the 
printing press and popular education 
at the present day, however, tend to 
keep up uniformity and retard 
changes. The only means of effecting 
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that are improvements, we may mention the rejection of the arti- 
ficial distinction of gender, and of the case form in ne. In 
Hindustani as spoken in Behar by Muhammadans or Hindus, 
there is neither the one nor the other. Young men who have 
learnt Urdu or Hindi in the schools, would write in accordance 
with the standard grammar, but in speaking, the local grammar 
is seldom departed from. This is most shocking, indeed, to 
those who regard the grammar of Delhi Hindustani as gospel 
truth. The student of scientific philology, however, must accept 
the grammar of Behar Hindustani as an improvement upon that 
of the Delhi variety, which is recognised as the standard form 
of the language. All grammatical simplification has resulted from 
grammatical corruption, and the Behari corruption of Hindustani 
grammar has in reality been an improvement. 

We have said above, that far from losing ground where it has 
already established itself, Hindustani is likely to be eventually 
accepted by all India as its national language. Such acceptance by 
no means implies, however, the forcible extinction of Bengali, 
Mabratti and other Indian languages that have acquired a recog- 
nised position. Human happiness must, in this, as in other human 
affairs, be the guiding principle, and this happiness would be~ best 
secured, it seems, if provincial languages remained in use for pro- 
vincial purposes, while Hindustani came to be recognised as the 
common language of inter-provincial intercourse, and of all transac- 
tions of a national character. It is most desirable, however, that the 
difference between Hindustani and the other Indian vernaculars 
should be minimised, so as to facilitate the acquisition of Hindu- 
stani by those whose vernacular it is not, and generally to promote 
intercommunication among the different populations of ‘ the 
country. To this end it is necessary that words representative of 
higher life—words technic, scientific, philosophic or esthetic should 
be substantially the same in all Indian languages.* At present 
the different provinces are working in isolation from one another, 
and so a divergence is growing up among the different Indian lan- 
guages, quite unlike the convergence found among the Romance 
languages—a convergence embracing even English, and in some 
measure also German and the minor Teutonic tongues. The grow- 
ing divergence among the several Indian languages can be reme- 
died only by the institution, in the different provinces, of acade- 





changes at present would be organ- decisions should not even be authori- 
ised efforts by academies, or such- tative. They should seek to persuade 
like bodies, Academies must not rather than to rule. 
make the absurd attempt to make °* The Dravidian tongues need 
their decisions final, for there is no- form no exception, for they all bor- 
thing finalin human affairs, Their row from Sanskrit. 
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mies or associations * working in concert with one another. I am 

far from proposing that the task undertaken by such academies 
should be the futile one so often attempted by academies, viz., 

the fixing of the entire vocabulary. I wish only that they should 
exercise the humbler function of finding good vernacular substitutes 
for English words, of which vernacular renderings have become 
necessary in consequence of the introduction of Western knowledge, 
but of which ready-made equivalents are not found in the Indian 
‘vernaculars. ‘To academies of so limited a scope there can be no 
reasonable objection, while the amount of good they could effect 
would be unquestionable. In addition to the advantage of a 
common agreement among the Indian languages in respect 
of the higher vocabulary, the plan proposed would ensure a 
better selection of terms than the existing practice of provincial 
isolation. In respect of cultivation, Bengali, by general ad- 
mission, takes the lead among tlhe Indian vernaculars, but in 
respect of its coinage of new terms even Bengali would benefit if 
it placed itself en rapport with Hindi and Mahratti. In Bengali 
many words have been coined without much thought apparently 
as to whether such words could coalesce readily with the current 
speech, and in some instances words have been coined that prove 
their coiners’ love of the grandiloquent to have quite overpower- 
ed their sense of the ludicrous. Words like caifés Arata 
and aa are of the latter class. Just imagine, Hast Bengal 
sailors navigating the Red Sea calling it c@ifae atta (Lohita 
SAgar), or Bengali passengers on a railway calling it a ca\eay 

(lauha-bartma). Bicya-fafa (égneya-giri), about as objection- 
able as the two words just mentioned, offers a striking contrast 
to the Hindi and Mahratti sqraqt Yat (jwdld-mukhz), a word not 


unknown in Bengali, but applied somewhat differently. If jwdld- 
mukhi were to be adopted as the Bengali word for volcano, there 
can be little doubt that it would mingle more kindly with the current 
language than dgneya-girt. Jwdald-mukht would appear less strange 
than édgneya-giri to people who know jald (to burn) and woe 
or muk (mouth), The relationship of dgneya to dgun (fire) is more 
disguised than that of jwdla (pronounced jélé in Bengali) to jdlé 
(to burn), while gir? belongs to a buried stratum of the Bengali 
language, for, however much the word might be said to form an 
integral part of the Bengali poetical vocabulary, or to exist as a 
component of proper names, such as Niigiri, no one now would 





* Those who associate the word need no more be proscribed than th® 
academy with the many unenviable word parliament should be proscribed 
achievements of the French Academy, because the exemplar of all lia- 
would doubtless regard the name ments, the Parliament of Paris, Jatter- 
with great suspicion. But the name ly simply registered the king’s edicts, 
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in oral speech ever use giri, instead of pdéhdy or parbbat, as the 
equivalent of mountain, any more than Englishmen would use 
Alps for moun.ain generally. Agneya-parbbat is less objection- 
able than dgneya-gi7t. For reasons similar to those stated above, 
I greatly prefer the Muhratti anka-ganit (Arithmetic) and 
bhiimits (Geometry) to the Bengali and Hindi paté-ganit and the 
Bengali jydmitt. In the case of the last word, the close likeness 
of the Sanskrit gy@ to the Greek geo has influenced the choice, but 
jyd@ belongs to a primeval stratum of Sanskrit, as is evidenced by 
the fact of neither Bengali nor Hiudi, uor probably any other 
Aryan vernacular in India, retaining jy@ in a ‘pure or corrupted 
form as a portion of its current vocabulary. Bhiw, however, does 
live in bhiim (Beng. and Hind.), and in numerous proper names, 
Too close an imitation of the literal sense of words of Greek, 
Latin, or other foreign derivation, may again lead us to new coinages 
resting upon quite far-fetched associations, as we see in the case 
of arecent coinage, 441% (ba-dwip) as an equivalent for delta. A 
pedantically-disposed Greek, visiting the delta of the Nile, or some 
other delta, may have named it after a Greek letter. This is no 
reason why we should slavishly follow in his footsteps. The name, 
besides, does not point to the most characteristic feature of a delta. 
Looking to the sense conveyed by the word, a triangular-shaped 
island :n the midst of the wide ocean might as well be called a 
delta. Lastly, q is a Bengali letter, and as there is no Devanagari, 
Kaithi, Mahajani, Persian or Roman | character corresponding 
to 4, or tothe Greek 4 in shape, a close following in the footsteps 
of Greek in this matter will not be possible for Hindi, Mahratti 
or Urdu. The Bengali 3q@}% must therefore stand alone. 

As Bengali might gain by cultivating an acquaintance with 
Hindi, Mahratti, &c., the latter, too, would unquestionably gain by 
such acquaintance. The Bengali faesta (bijndn) is an admirable 
rendering of the word science. and is greatly preferable to the Urdu 
ilm, the Hindi vidyé or kald, or the Mahratti edstra. I’lm, vidyd 
and ¢dstra are used in much wider senses than science ; ¢dstra, 
besides, conveys associations not always of a scientific character. 
The Bengali yojak (pron. Joaak) is again a handier term than 
the Mahratti yojak-bhumi. * But instances need not be multiplied. 

We have felt it our duty to devote a large portion of this paper 
to pointing out the numerous weaknesses of Mr. Fay ag's pro- 
posal. It is fitting, we should conclude, with giving him his due 
meed of praise. His very plea amply proves that he is a sincere 
friend to the people among whom he lives, and we only wish that 
we had many more such friends among his countrymen, 


SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 





* For the Mahratti terms I am in the Jabalpur High School. 
indebted to the Prof. of Sanskrit. 








Art. II.L—SOME HINDU SONGS AND CATCHES FROM 
THE VILLAGES IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
Part II. 
(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review,’ April 1882.) 


N the former article the folk songs relating to religion and 
love were discussed, and we now pass on to home customs. 
Unfortunately my collection on this wide and extremely interesting 
subject is small, illustrating but one or two points, and those not 
new ones, In discussing it, the same difficulties arise as were 
noticed when treating of the love songs. There is the same broad- 
ness in the language, and the same extreme divergence between our 
ideas and those of the natives of India. In fact, many of the 
songs are not fit for ears polite, or, indeed, for English ears at all. 
This is admitted by the more educated natives themselves. With 
them, as with us, the polite will not allow to be sung by their 
families songs in daily use among the lower classes, especially at 
the marriage festivals, though what they do admit often sound 
extremely broad to our ears. Occasions of joy, such as a marriage, 
of course, are frequently celebrated by comic and facetious songs, 
and it must be allowed that, in the main, these, like the comic 
papers of our neighbours, the French, in order to be funny, be- 
come dirty. The native joker, in his attempts at poking fun at 
his neighbours and friends, seldom seems to rise beyond a pretty 
plain double entendre. The task, then, of the.recorder and trans- 
lator is not unfrequently a most delicate one, especially as the 
blindness of the natives themselves to indelicacy is not only 
complete, but often most comic. After making a show of record- 
ing what to the native seems a spicy piece of wit, and to him un- 
mitigated nastiness, the collector explains blandly that this is not 
what he wanted : he would like a song sung by the narrator's 
own daughter or wife, for instance. The native says, he quite 
understands, and then proceeds to sing something nearly as nasty 
and indelicate as before. Of course, when one is endeavouring 
to ascertain, and to present, as true a picture as possible of native 
ways, one has to be very careful about rejecting anything at all, 
and usually it seems that the only course available is to admit 
anything that can by any possibility be admitted, and to soften down 
as much as possible in translation. 

To take the songs relating to marriage customs first. Every 
one knows how interminable these are, going on for day after day, 
and in some cases continued, in a fashion, a long while after the 
marriage, One of them, which takes place subsequent to the 
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marriage and which is alluded to in my songs, is pretty enough, 
though somewhat childish. On the fourth day after the wedding, 
it is customary for the bride and bridegroom to fight a sort of duel 
with light sticks, covered with flowers, called phdlchharis. In a 
short catch a girl refers to this somewhat feelingly, and evidently 
after some quarrel with her lord and master. The words are near- 
ly all Hindi, and I fancy, like the custom, the song isa widely 
spread one. I got it from Kangra— 
With flower-sticks, my cruel lord, 
Beat me about the head : 
It’s not the sticks that wounded me ; 
But, oh, the words he said ! Kangra. 
Another catch I have, is sung during the bérdt, or marriage 
procession, by the younger women. Itis meant to be facetious, 
and is addressed to any man, young or old, they may happen to 
meet along the road, by way of chaff :— 7 
T’ll dye you a turban with flowery twirls, 
my boy, 
With a sweet crest-ornament fit for your curls, 
my boy : 
But do leave off going to those naughty girls, 
my boy. Aangra. 
A curious custom, confined, I believe, to the hills, obtains -in : 
Kangra and Chamba. In India, where the bride and’ bridegroom 
are often mere children, the taking home of the bride is quite a 
distinct ceremony from the marriage itself, frequently not occurring 
till several. years after it. In Kangra and Chamba, when the 
bridegroom comes ‘to fetch his bride home, it is customary for her 
female relatives to take possession of him and to sit bim down to 
a dinner. They then proceed to sit round him, and to chaff him 
about his female relatives by singing catches and songs of a face- 
tious nature tending totheir discredit. Among the lower orders 
these songs are far too obscene to be translateable. The wealthier 
aud better classes, however, among whom, too, the custom obtains, 
do not permit obscenity, and the catches I give here are such as are 
sung in the richer houses, Their main interest hes in showing 
what the higher classes in the hills consider to be harmless jokes, 
and what kind of thing they permit to be sung as such by their 
own female belongings. The chaff is not exactly what we should 
call nice. Thus— 
Carrots and radishes* on my life * 
Were always my heart’s desire : 


Rim4’s naughty little wanton wife 
Was always my heart’s desire, Kangra. 





* Gdjar mili, ‘carrots and radi- worthless in Northern India. 
hes’ is a common idiom for what is 
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Guldba’s wife, who will eat lemon pickle, 
Has in her stomach a severish tickle. 
Kangra. 
Another catch describes the unfortunate lady who 1s assailed 
as being everything that in a native’s idea she should not be— 
Rapa’s wife 

She sits by the road and talks so fine, 

Sir, talks so fine ! 
And there she drinks whole glasses of wine, 

Sir, glasses of wine! 

Chamba. 


The last of these songs that I have to present, is characteristic, 
and says volumes for the habits and manners of the Kangra moun- 
taineers, who are indeed as dirty in their persons as can well be ima- 
gined. It should be remembered that this song is one that is 
current among the richer classes there. 

The tick he gave a savage bite, 
The bug he bit no end ! 
And that’s the reason Sfiba’s wife 
Let in her naughty friend. 
Kangra. 

In the above, the names Rima, Gulaba, Rapa and Saba can be 
changed to suit the occasion, and are merely representative namés, 
‘for the husbands of certain of the bridegroom’s relatives. Observe 
the dislike evinced to mentioning the ladies aetually by their 
names. This isa very widely-spread custom, and, as a rule, a 
Hindu, especially among the poor and ignorant, will never take 
his wife’s name, nor a wife her husband’s. It is not difficult ‘to 
imagine that in cases in the courts embarrassments sometimes 
arise, where the husband’s name, say of a widow, is wanted in order 
to define her, and she alone .knows it, but will on no account 
give it up. In one case that came before me, this custom was 
cleverly taken advantage of by a number of gawdlans giving false 
evidence as to the implication of a certain man of “their caste 
in a serious fight. 

In these latter songs we see indications of what may be des- 
cribed as the most strongly marked feature of native married 
female life—the dislike that the married women, at any rate 
while young, entertain towards their husbands’ families, To tell 
the truth, they have, as a rule, ample reason, and the causes are not 
far toseek, With us the man and his wife form a ‘ family’ in 
themselves as soon as they are married :.afterwards, as time goes 
on, their sons, while children, and their unmarried daughters 
- are added to it, Under any circumstances the wife occupies the 
place of honour among. all the females, even if special circum- 
stances should necessitate-ler elder relatives, her own, or her hus- 
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band’s, such as his or her mother or aunts, living with the family. 
She is the head ; all the others are her guests or subordinated to 
her. With us, a girl marrying knows that, whoever may be com- 

rised in her husband’s family, she goes to occupy the place of 
ecu in it as a matter of right and established custom, 
With us a girl has every reason to join her husband with a light 
heart, and to become, heart and soul, one of his family. “A man 
shall leave his father and mother and be joined unto his wife, and 
they two shall become one ffesh,” is to her a maxim conveying a 
real truth. But how different is the position of a Hindu bride. 
Petted, as she usually has been, in her father’s house, she leaves it 
for a life of drudgery in her husband’s. There she is no longer 
the pet of the house, but the household drudge. Her husband 
has, if he be the head of the family, all his female blood relatives 
living with him, of whom the head is the oldest woman among 
them, and always his mother or grandmother, if alive. His sisters 
and his aunts look down upon the new acquisition, whom they ap- 
pear to regard as the bought slave of the family, and accord- 
ingly force her to do all the drudgery they can. She has to grind 
the corn and draw the water and humble herself to her elders. 
If the husband be not the head, but a cadet of the house, then 
the position is worse still, for the new wife occupies even a lower 
place in the family. Naturally, then, the Hindu bride clings to 
her own people, and never identifies herself with her husband’s : 
she dislikes her sister-in-law, hates her’ mother-in-law, and has no 
love for her brothers-in-law, escapes from them as often as she can, 
and clings for sympathy to her own brothers and sisters and 
parents, thus becoming the more or less innocent cause of that 
antagonism between the families that has filled Hindu folklore 
with sayings and proverbs, and constantly crops up in our courts 
in fruitless ‘dakhal-zaujiyat ’ and ‘ aghwd-i-aurat’ petitions. With 
us the proverbial dislike of the husband to his mother-in-law is 
rather a stock source of amusement than anything else. With 
Hindu young women it owes its origin only too often to very real 
causes. Next to the co-wife there is no person so universally 
held up to general execration as is the mother-in-law in Hindu 
folklore, and the peoples’ sayings,—not a few here and there, but 
to be found by hundreds,——do not on these two points present 
a pleasing picture of home life, The men are- powerless to pre- 
vent the evil, for despite his low mental conception of a woman’s 
position and duties, as far as I can gather, the average Panjabi 
pater familias, is rather a henpecked individual than otherwise. 
The attitude of the educated towards their womenkind usually 
seems to be a resigned recognition of what cannot be avoided : 
they live in their own way, and leave their women to theirs, 
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which usually lies in quite other paths. Yet the marrying and 
giving in marriage goes on uuceasingly and regularly from genera- 
tion to generation. The women marry, because they can never 
help it, and the men to please those uncontrollable tyrants, their 
own female belongings, Otherwise, I cannot understand why an 
educated Hindu should saddle himself with a wife,—for in the 
yast majority of cases what is called marriage must literally come 
to that, as there can be no chord of sympathy between tlhe 
pair. He despises the superstitious puerilities in which she passes 
so much of her life, and is worried by her constant comings and 
goings to her own people, and by her eternal bickerings with her 
adopted relatives. She, for her part, has nothing to bind her to her 
susr al, father-in-law’s family, in itself a significant word. Why 
should she? Often her one object is to get away from it. Ina 
hymn previously given,* in which, after praying for her own family, 
the wife, as she dips in the Ganges, prays for her husband’s, occur 
these words— : 


Sixthly, my husband’s sire, for thee 
Who both clans gathered near, 
Our houses joined by taking me, 
I dip in water clear, 


Next is my husband’s mother's due ; 
For me the house resigned : 
The eighth his elder brother’s, who 
Half his to us assigned. 


Last, tho’ not least, for thee, my guide, 
‘lo whom my joys I owe, 
~ I plunge my head beneath the tide, 
My grateful love to show. 

I think no one who knows the natives and has to settle their 
family disputes will deny that the above is a pleasing picture of 
what the hushand’s family ought to be to the wife, rather than a 
true representation of what it is. 

One can imagine, then, that the tears of the bride on leaving her 
home are no “ summer's rain,” and there is really something sad 
in the bride’s parting song. 

O! my father, I am going from my home ; 

See, the bearers and the palanquin have come : 

I am going from my people and my home, 

| Kangra. 

Dr. Fallon+ quotes something very like this from the North- 
West and calls it the “ chdle ké git,” or “ parting song.” 

Apné, bigdnd, chhhta jae ! 
Badbal re, mord naiyar chhatd jae f 








* The nine dips.in the Ganges. 
t Article LJ apne... 
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which he translates— 


My earliest friends, mine own are passing far from me ! 
Father ! my childhood’s home is passing quite from me ! 


Another song from the Panjab illustrates in the most pathetic 
manner the reluctance of a young girl to leave for her husband’s 
house and the reasons for it, when her father insists on her 
going there— 


** My daughter, go now to your husband's house.” 
“* But the pitcher is large and the well is so deep.” 
“ Then a small pitcher instead you must keep ; 
So go you, my child, to your husband’s house,” 
Panjab. 


Here are two songs illustrating the clinging love of the wife for 
her own brothers, her fear of her mother-in-law, who is made to 
grudge even the welcoming meal the girl prepares for her brother, 
and her wish to get away from her husband’s house. 


*¢ Good blacksmith, forge a famous lamp, 
Tall and bright and fair t» see : 
That I may burn it all the night 
While [ make cakes of flour while 
For brother coming home to me. 
Fill, pitcher, fill ; my brother thirsts 
For water cool and clear. 
My husband’s mother comes to scold ; 
Eat quick, my brother dear.” 
‘* She comes to scold ? Well, let her come ! 
I’m but an hour bere.” . 
Kangra. 
**O take me where the lilacs flower 
To rest beneath their shade an hour : 
O take me, brother dear.” 
** But then the rivers are so deep ; 
You’d better with your husband keep 
At home, my sister dear. 
And barking dogs are loose about : 
Mother-in-law will fivd you out : 
You'd better tarry, dear.” 
“ T’ll feed the dogs with cakes so sweet : 
I do not dread them, dear, 
So mother once again to meet 
Oh take me, brother dear.” 


ee 


Kangra. 

Another song relates the triumph of a wife over her husband, 
who turns her out of the house for unsavoury cooking. He then 
has to cook for himself, and, not being accustomed to it, he does it 
so badly that he has to ignominiously call her back again. Like 
many of these household songs, it is very spirited, and vividly 
calls up the picture of the hill village, consisting, as it usually 
does, of a lot of hovels, all jammed up together as close as 
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possible. ‘One can almost see the disconsolate husband getting up 
on to the flat mud roof of his hut, not probably eight feet high 
altogether, and bawling out for his wife to the intense amusement of 
his neighbours, who being, as they would be, in very close proxi- 
mity to him, would know the whole story. Natives, too, are quite 
as inquisitive as the proverbial English village neighbour, How- 
ever, the point of the song for our present purpose is, that the 
ultimate cause of the wife’s trouble is made out to be her sister- 
in-law, who induces her brother to turn out bis wife. 

There is also an expression in the song which is worthy of note 
here, as illustrating what has been above said about the reluctance 
native women have to mention their husbands directly. 

Laikar nandén bhdi sikhd-liyd, ‘ bhébo kaddh bihe bahr.’ 
Literally this means ‘* my husband's sister, taking her brother, in- 
fluenced him (saying) ‘cast my brother’s wife outside the thres- 
hold,” 4 ¢, my sister-in-law told my husband (her brother) to 
turn me (her sister-in-law) out of the house. In Northern India, 
meré nand kd bhai, literally, ‘my husband’s sister’s brother ’ 
is a common expression for ‘ my husband,’ 


Once into our bazaar there came 
Some lemons from Lahore. 
Fine juicy lemons, O! 
I ran into the frniterer’s, 
And bought fine lemons, four. 
Fine juicy lemons, OU! 


I sat me down and cut them up, 
And took the peels clean off. 
Fine juicy lemons, O ! 
And cooked them into curry stuff 
Which made the neighbours cough,* 
Fine juicy lemons, O! 


His sister to my husband came, 
‘Why don’t you turn her out ?’ 
Fine juicy lemons, O! 
‘ For making such a nasty smell ! 
Aud so he did, the lout, 
Fine juicy lemons, O ! 
He turued me out, and then he had 
Himself to knead his bread, 
Fine juicy lemous, O ! 
The dough was thin and wanted flour, 
He water gave instead ! 
Fine juicy lemons, O! 
And then he got upon the roof 
And shouted out for me. 
Fine juicy lemons, O ! 
“ The smell caused by—cooking trating, strong and pungent, making 
neuré, a condiment in which lime one cough at once, 
(nimba) peels are used, is yery. pene- . 
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And all the neighbours laughed aloud 
So queer a sight to see, 
Fine juicy lemons, O ! 


Kangra. 


An equally spirited song describes the trick a mischievous 
young wife plays upon her mother-in-law, but at the same time 
shows clearly how much the younger woman dreaded and disliked 
the elder one. The song winds up with the discomfiture of the 
whole of the husband's family, related so as to show up strongly 
the girl’s delight in it, It is very popular among young married 
women in the Panjab. Incidentally it relates a custom, proving 
how widely the position of a young Hindu wife in the family 
differs from that of an English one. The girl had been surrepti- 
tiously making some cakes for herself out of the household stores, 
and is caught in the act by the mother-in-law. She hides the cake 
by catching it up into her veil, or sheet, as she turns to salute the old 
woman, The salute means this. Young Hindu wives (or the 
girls of a family) have to prostrate themselves by touching the 
ground with the forehead at the feet of any old female relatives 
(own mother excepted) on seeing her for the- first time in the day ! 

My mother-in-law went off to Lahore, 
And I was left in the house : 


So I looked about for what I could find 
As quietly as a mouse, 


The first thing I found was good white flour ; 
The second [I found was ghee ; 

And the third thing I found was sugar sweet, 
And that was enough for me. 


The first sweet-cake I tried with them to bake 
Brought a sneeze from our old tom cat,* 

And the next sweet-cake brought a neighbour round 
To see what I could be at. 


At the third sweet-cake my mother-in-law 
Popped in her ugly old head ; 

So 1 hid the cake and worked at the fire, 
As though I were making bread. 


And when I turned round to make my salute, 
I bent down my head so low, 

That I caught the cake up into my veil 
For to hide it better so, 


Then I threw it into a safer place, 
Right under the old arm-chair ; 

But the old arm-chair was mother-in-law’s, 
I took it away from there. 


And I threw it into a corner dark, 
But a rat pulled at it hard ; 

So I took it up and threw it away 
Well into the stable-yard. | 


~ 





- © An evil omen in the Panjab, 
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A tiger was there, so father-in-law, 
And brother-in-law as well, 

Went out with big stakes and thick clubs, and things, 
For to kill that tiger fell. 


But the old man’s leg was smashed by his club, 
And the young one’s tliumb by his stake, 
And mother-in-law got crying for both, 
While I found and ate the cake. 
Kangra. 
A curious little song brings me to the end of my household 
collection. The point is not exactly clear. 
“ Swing to and fro, and in and out, swing like a snake, my fan ! 
My brother to his wedding went so brave with his green bow ; * 
And wedded sits in gardens cool and idles, happy man ! 
My maids to see the new bride, together let us go,” 
“ But what is there to see in her? a stout and nut-brown girl, 


And round her little finger quick her feeble spouse to twirl ! ” 
Kangra. 


The wandering ‘fagir,’ who professes medicine, but is in reality 
a veritable quack and imposter, is not an infrequent visitor to the 
Indian village. Here is a song about him— 
Give then, O faqir, 
Good medicine unto me. 
Give then, Doctor dear, 
Good medicine unto me : 
So that my blind eyes 
May bring back sight to me. 
Panjab. 

A didactic catch, turning upon homely customs, teaches the mis- 
chief of procrastination, and hits at ‘the excuses the idle will make 
to avoid doing now what they prefer to put off til] to-morrow, 

* Mother, the sweeper is here at the door, 
Throw him the rubbish that’s now on the floor, 
And let him take it away. 
Daughter, throw it him now, you must, indeed,” 
* How can I throw it with the child to feed ? 
Let him come again, I say.” 
Panjab. 

Moral : It never gets done at all! 

The love of home is as strong in the native of India as it is in the 
hearts of the inhabitants of any part of the world. Wretched as 
if often is in climate, in soil, in poverty, in government, in its 
surroundings, mere hovel of mud as it is pretty sure to be in the 
majority of cases, the native loves his home with a passing great 
love. To him it represents all he really cares about, and he will 
fight, scheme and lie through thick and thin to keep jt or to win 





* In the old days'the carrying of fully got up for the occasion. Green 
a green bow in Kangra méant-being is the lucky colour among the natives, 
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it back—when he leaves it for happier lands in order to better 
himself, all the while he is away, he is pardes?, an alien in a 
strange land, living as such, and going back to his home at the first 
opportunity. All this is well illustrated by a powerful little song 
from Kangra, the sentiments of which, I am sure, all Englishmen 
in India will endorse right heartily. It describes the joy of the 
mountaineer when off to his home, repeating the time-honoured 
illusions, which no one would deny him, that the water is sweeter, 
the air cooler, and the girls prettier at home than elsewhere. 


O I must smarten myself for the way, 

For, O! I am off to my home to-day ; 

Where the winds are cool and the waters sweet, 

And a lovely face every girl that you meet, 

Oho! I am off to my home to-day. Kangra. 


In case it may be thought by some that I have infused too much 
spirit into the rendering, I give here the original. 


Ajjt main ne jand ho apne des ; 
Sundar karke bhes, bauka karke bhes: 
Nirmal jal bart * thandri pawan hat, 
Mukhré dekhna bes. 

Ajji main ne jana ho apne des. 


Connected with home customs are the children’s and nursery songs, 
and I again regret that I have not had the opportunity of mak- 
ing a larger collection. One I have is a very sad song to put into 
the mouths of small children, but is popular among little boys. 
A band of children, seeking wild plums in the jungle, come to their 
favorite tree, and find that sheep and goats and squirrels have dis- 
appointed them. Their reflections on the possibilities of their 
finding the plums next year speak to experiences that belong 


rather to mature life than to children of tender years, 


How can we get them now 2 
The hoof-prints of the flock 
Have marked the plum-tree’s root : 
The goats have browsed the leaves, 
And squirrels plucked the fruit, 


We shall not get them now 
Shall we be live or dead ? 
Who knows, twixt this and then ? 
Who knows if we shall care 
' To come for them again ? 
How can we get them now ? 
Who knows if he will live 
A full year from to-day ? © 
Who knows if we shall find 
A friend to Jaugh and play ? 
We shall not get them now, Kangra. 





* In the hill dialect of Kangra more; and in songs ‘da capo when 
bdvt means, moreover, again, ouce found at the end of a verse. 
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Here are four genuine nursery rhymes which I have heard 
sung steadily for the last year every night by a couple of ayahs 
to put my little son, aged eighteen months, to sleep. They 
contain the same kind of nonsense that English nurses love 
to indulge in, The only thing that I regret is that my ayahs 
seem to know no more and sing the same four over and over 
again to the same old tunes with true native persistence, till 
even the little being for whose benefit they are droued out, 


evinces signs of having had enough of them! 


O crow, go crow ! 
The ‘ripe plums are so many : 
For little baby sleeping so 


Two pound’s weight for a penny ! 
Panjab. 


For sleepy little boy they made 


Sugar sweet and butter and bread ? 
Panjab: 


Sweetly little baby sleeps 
While the pankhd swings, 
And the nurse for sleepy boy 


The sweetest water brings, 
Panjab. 


Rock the baby’s cradle now 
With a silken string. 

For the K4bul nurse has come 
To make the cradle swing. 

Sleep my little baby now, 

Sleep my little babe. 

ve wind 2 Panjab, 


Perhaps there is no class of song more valuable to the his- 
torian or folklore collector than those which are loeal in their 
tenor. They record a passing phase of popular feeling, pre- 
serve scraps of often. useful history, which would otherwise 
become forgotten, throw light on many an otherwise inexplicable 
modern custom, and frequently go to the heart of local habits, 
which, in the many contingencies of political life, it is so useful 
to understand. For instance what, when explained and com- 
prehended, could better bring before us the life of the hill 


people at Kangra than the following ? 


I heard that at the ferry there 
You bouncing balls could buy : 
I sent a lad to fetch for me 
A bouncing ball to try. 
He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the bouncing ball; 
The bumping, bouncing ball, 
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I came to Ravi-side to throw 
Some rubbish in: what more? 
My bracelets break ! Let go my wrist ! 
Sir ! what d’ you take me for? 
He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the bouncing ball ¢ 
The bumping, bouncing ball. 
T came to Ravi-side'to see 
If twirly-whirlies * swam, 
Bhaun’s name is spoilt by water-girls : 
Sir! what d’ you think I am? 
He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the bouncing ball : 
The bumping, bouncing ball, 


I only came to Ravi-side 
To wash the houshold broom. 
Fhose potter-girls have ruine Bhaun : 
Sir ! Let me go, make room ! 
He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the bouncing ball ; 
The bumping, bouncing ball. 


A cane in hand, you walk the road 
With light and jaunty air : 
But look behind—ah ! what d’ you see? 
Your wife is watching there ! 

He was a gaily turbaned youth 

That brought the bouncing ball: 

The bumping, bouncing ball. 

Kangra. 
Bhaun is the name of part of the town of Kangra. There is 

one peculiarity in the song. The Ravi is made to flow in the 
neighbourhood of Kangra, whereas, in fact, it flows on the other 
side of the Dhaul&é Dhar, or outer Himalayan range. The first 
thing to be noticed in the song is, that it is sung by young 
married women, and in it a young woman, who, at any rate, 
is old enough to be made love to, is made to send for the 
khinnin, or bouncing ball, to play with. Now the khinnin 
is a large bouncing ball used by children and girls as a play- 
thing. They pat it up and down with their hands, to see how 
often they can do it. This childish amusement is very popular 
among the young married women, who continue it frequently 
till their first child is born! Having brought her the bouncing 
ball, the “ gaily turbaned youth proceeds to make love to her, 
which the girl does not approve of, and begins to make excuses 
to account for her being at the river-side. She asks him if he 
takes her for a jhtrt (a girl of the water-carrying, or bheestee 
class), or a kumhéré, potter-girl. Now, on going to a new place, 





* The bhamiriyd, properly a butter- stick with paper fastened at the top 
fly, isa common toy, consisting of a so as to whirl quickly in the wind. 
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the first things a native wants are an earthen cooking-pot (gharé) 
and water. At Kangra these are supplied by the women of the 
water-carrying and potter castes, who wander for the purpose 
about sardés and other places to which travellers resort. These 
people are notoriously of loose character, and hence the girl asks 
the young man if he takes her for one of them, and says they 
hare “ruined Bhaun.” 

From the same neighbourhood comes a song as bright and lively 
as any I have. It describes an event in local history. Anjana, 
the wife of Kesari, a monkey, bore a son to Vayu or Pavana, the 
wind. This son was the eelebrated monkey-god and _ hero 
Hanuman, who thus obtained his metronymie of Anjaneya, At 
Gurkhri, 4 miles from Kangra town, there is a temple to Anjana, 
and a fair is held in his honour in October. Many years ago, so 
the story goes, a man attending the fair accidentally disturbed 
a bee's nest, whereon the bees dashed out and stung the people 
so, that they ran away into the thick,jungles in the neighbour- 
hood. The song composed to celebrate this event is common 
and very popular in the district. 


O! badly the bees stung at Anjan4’s fair, 
At Anjana’s fair, at Anjan4’s fair ! 
I tell you the bees stung at Anjand’s fair, 
And made all the people to the jungles ‘ear, 
And made the high-priest rush back to his lair, 
Back to his lair ! 


O ! dear, how the bees stung at Anjand’s fair ! 
Kangra. 
The above isso like many_an English rhyme, that I give the 
original, to show that I have not departed from it in form— 
Bari Anjaniydn den melen, bo, bhandoru laryé, 
Bhandoru laryd, bo, bhandoru laryd ! 
Akhen Anjaniydn den melen, bo, bhandoru larya { 
Log sére mele de jhéran bich ghusre, bo: 
Gusdin tithu dé ghare bich baryé, 
bich baryé ! 
Miiye, Anjaniyén den melen, bo, bhandoru laryé f 
The next two songs belong to the Gaddis, or Hindu shepherds, of 
the Kangra and Chamb& mountains, A high range, the Dhaul& 
Dhar, 14,000 to 17,000 feet, separates the Kangra Valley from the 
protected Hill State of Chamba. Service under the Chambaé Raja 
is looked on with much favor by the Kangra villagers, as being 
remunerative and easy, because, though the pay is very low, Rs. 3 
per mensem, the work is very light and the opportunities for 
peculation and extortion are unlimited. Small fortunes are, or rather 
were, made frequently in this way, and the chance of securing one 
tempts.the Kangra people across the mighty mountains. The 
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roads, however, over them are as difficult as can well be imagined). 
The L&ak& Pass, behind Dharms&l&, into Chamba, which is much 
used, is 14,100 feet and the last 4,000 feet, or so, where the 
mountain is very steep, must be done in the snow on both sides, 
and the very violent storms common in this region must be braved, 
The Gaddis, however, go over it yearly, backward and forward, with 
their whole flock of sheep and families, even to the babies, lambs 
and kids, for the sake of the good grazing in summer on the 
Chamba side, but some loss of life occurs every year. The 
advantages of the Chamb& service and the difficulties of getting 
there are well shown in the following bright little song :— 

*O come and take service in Chamba, wy friend ; 

O come and take service in Chamba, my friend.” 

** But the passes are steep and the paths they wind ; 

But the passes are steep and the paths they wind : 

And I must take my babe in my arms, I find ! 

And I must take my babe in my arms, I find.” 


* Well, and who cares for that ? Take service, my friend, 
Come and take service in ChambA,” 


Kangra. 
Not long ago, when looking up Fallon’s Dictionary for a word, [ 
chanced on the following under article, ghdti :-— 
Aughat ghdtt, mushkil paindé, godt men bélakydnd, which 
oes has translated as follows, saying the quotation came from a 
ymn— | 





“ Rugged the pass and hard the road, an infant in my arms.” 


The words of this song correspond almost exactly. 
Aukhi re ghdit, bikhré re paindé : 
Godi men bdlak yaénd, miydn. 
** Rugged the pass, crooked the path : 
An infant in my arms, my friend.” 
There must be some copying somewhere ! 
The other Gaddis’ song, popular among the women of Chamba, 
prettily alludes to a natural and favourite amusement among them 
of sliding down the snowy steeps of their mountains, 


O shepherdess, come and let’s have a good slide ! 
O shepherdess, down the hill side let us dart! 
Your husband to-day’s not at home by your side, 
How else then will happiness be in your heart? 


Chambd. 


A few specimens of the village comic song or ditty wind up my 
eollection. ‘There is nothing very clever in them, as they 
consist merely for the most part of the silly plays upon words the 
natives are so fond of. They hardly admit of translation, the 


point of the pun, or ben mét, being necessarily lost in the process. 
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I therefore give the the following in their original as well.as in the 
translated form— 
Sérang phariyd sarang niin? 
Jo sdrang bolyé de, 


Je sdrang adkhe sdrang nin, 
Tén sdrang mukh te jde. 


The peacock caught a snake 

While clouds their thunder roll’d ; 
Whereat the peacock screamed, 

And so let go his hold. , 





Panjab. 


This ditty turns on the many meanings of the word sdrang, and 
the supposed habits of the peacock, of snake-hunting and scream- 
ing at the thunder or rain. The word sérang has seven ordinary 
senses: viz., (1) a musical measure or dg sung at midday ; (2) a 
peacock ; (3) a snake or serpent ; (4) a frog; (5) a cloud ; (6) thunder, 
and (7) the ery of the peacock. The words, as above quoted in the 
original, are purely Panjabi in every way, but Fallon’s article Hi,le 
sdrang, gives a Hindi version of precisely the same song. 

Sdérang ne sdrang gaho, 
Sérang bolo ée, 
Jo sérang. sdrang kahe 
Sérang minh te jée. 
Doha. 
I am inclined to think the Panjabi version the better of the two, 
The other catch plays upon words much in the same way, 
Bakri bole, “main! main! main! main /,” 
“ Main men” mart jade 
Maind bole, “main na! main nal” 
Baithé shakar khée. 


“TIT am great! I am great,” says the she-goat, 
And saying “I am great” she is killed: 
*T am nought, I am nought! says the starling, 
And with sugar sweet things she is filled. 
Panjab. 

The “main, main, main” lit., the “I, I, I” of the goat is, 
meant to represent its bleating, and the words “ main na,” Lit, 
“Tam not” of the starling are a play upon its name in the verna- 
cular, maina, The ditty is also meant to be partially didactic 
and to teach the lesson of “ pride comes before a fall,” or “ let pride 
be humbled and humility exalted.” Another comic catch comes 
to me from Chamba, and is a fair specimen of village wit, 
simple and meres. 

he shepherd climbed into the tree, 
Sir, into the tree ! 
But the fruit fell out of the tree, 
Sir, out of the tree ! 
Chambé. 
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Political songs are not within my prevince, but I am tempted 
to close this article with a catch composed during the late Afghan 
campaigns and widely current and popular all over the Panjab, 
It contains a somewhat severe reflection on our proceedings in 
Afghanistan. I give it in original— 

Mert sundar pydri dt mandar men | 
Hans, hans karti hat, be, khali. 

“ Kabul ki lardt, ydro, sunkar mujhko 
Ho, be, ruht thi be-kali. 


Kabul marke kabze men lée, 
Jitt nahin hai Hirdt gait.” 


My pretty dear came to me, 
And mockingly thus said she. 
“ What is this news about K4&bul 
‘That goes not well to my heart? 
Kabul, they say, we have conquered, 
But not the road to Herat ! 


Panjab. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 











Art 1V.—ANTECEDENTS OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


EGGER of the French Institute, published, in the autunin 
\ « of 1880, a charming little volume entitled Histoire du 
livre. Although he states it to be only a collection of papers 
written originally for am educational Magazine, aud making no 
claim to erudition, the practieal scholar is seen throughout ; and the 
narrative, if popular, is supplemented by a list of authorities which 
willaid those who care to pursue the subject in making further 
investigations, The assistance of M, Egger has been freely taken 
in the following sketch, but the faets have been differently arranged 
and new ones added. 

In tracing back the beautiful fabric we now associate with the 
idea of a book, to the earliest productions serving the same end, 
we need not insist on any rigid definition of the object. There 
seeins an Innate passion in men for recording events and express- 
ing sentiments. Perfect savages attempt toperpetuate the memory 
of fights, or their love of the dead.* A string of skulls,—a heap of 
stones, such are their rude devices in these directions. Then come 
songs—for joy, or as dirges, or sometimes again as incantations; and 
their existence involves the discovery of a gift in those who can make 
or sing them. And s0, as civilisation slowly moves on,—even before 
the acquisition of an alphabet,—-not to say, the invention of writing 
materials,—we. find poems of great length composed and committed 
to memory. And the bards who repeat them, with or without music, 
become living volumes,—to be opened out whenever a listening 
crowd is collected,—under the old oaks, or by the margin of the sea. 
And so popular are these recitals, that they long survive the neces. 
sity which suggested them. The Finnish national epic has, almost in 
the present generation, been reduced to writing for the first time, 
from the mouths of itinerant minstrels. Then, historical events come 
to be recorded in picture language, and edicts and laws perpetuated 
on plates of metal stored on shelves, or hung up in places of resort. 
‘The Greek traveller, Pausanias, saw in a shrine in Beeotia, the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, engraved on long sheets of lead. It would 
be difficult to say what attribute of a book was wanting here, and 
this copy of the poet was without question of great antiquity. But 
we are not called upon to refine, and may, with little fear of being 
far wrong, commence the biography of the European book in the 
seventh century before Christ, when papyrus was introduced into 
Greece from Ezypt. The value of this plant was, doubtless, known 





* Histoire du Livrepar E. Egger 1880. 
Membre del’ Institut, Paris+Hetzets, 
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long before, in the land of its birth, but the Egyptians were a peculiar 
people, self-absorbed, satisfied with their own advantages, and, like 
the Chinese, jealous of the interference of strangers. 

But what was papyrus? Papyrus was a beautiful sedge which 
once grew luxuriantly on the banks of the Nile, but is now, it is said, 
no longer to be found there. ‘Those, however, who are desirous of 
making its acquaintance can do so, any summer day, in the Water- 
lily house at Kew gardens, where it flourishes with great vigour. 
It perhaps first attracted the- attention of Egyptian boatmen as 
suiting them for ropes and other tackle, but it was early known 
as affording a species of mat, which, after manipulation, became 
available for writing purposes. We associate the idea of paper so 
commonly with dried pulp, that it is important to remember that 
this invention was wholly different. Iu the Kew -guide, the 
botanist, Oliver, gives an account of the adaptation of the plant to 
its world-renowned purpose. “ The pith-like tissues,” he writes, “of 
the larger flowering stems, cut into thin strips, united together by 
narrowly overlapping margins, and then crossed, under pressure, 
by a similar arrangement of strips at right angles constituted the * 
papyrus of antiquity.” It must be confessed that this reads a little 
like Dr. Johnson’s perplexing definition of network, yet the mat- 
like character of the production will be readily seen. It may be 
added, that a sister plant to the papyrus of Egypt—another species 
of the same genus of sedge—supplies, from the banks of ‘the Ganges, 
a delicate matting for household purposes, widely celebrated for its 
coolness and elegance at the present day. The Greeks must have 
found the newly introduced paper brittle. It had to be rolled round 
a staff and would not admit of folding. Perhaps this characteristic 
prevented any attempt being made to form an impression on it, for 
it cannot be doubted that, in an indistinct way, some idea of impres- 
sion was abroad. The Babylonian bricks were very ancient, and if 
their fabrication is considerd, it will be seen to contain more than 
a hint of printing. For the symbols were cut in relief on wood 
placed upon wet clay and then subjected to pressure. There is 
an anecdote extant which gives another glimpse of the thought 
ultimately destined to revolutionise the world. It is related that 
a Greek General, in the fourth century B. C., whilst sacrificing hefore 
an engagement, secretly wrote on his hand backwards the word 
Nika, and, applying it with force to the liver of the-victim, showed 
the supposed omen to the soldiers, the letters being legibly imprint- 











*The word Papyrus was used for not the sacred one alone. Liber is 
the plant, and the material formed inner bark, but book refers to tables 
from it. Bublos is another name for of beech. In German, a beech is 
the plant: whence bible which, as buche. 
late as Chaucer’s time, meant any book, 
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ed from left to right. But the notion was not to fructify for 
centuries, and lay in a condition of suspended vitality, like a grain 
of wheat in the folds of a mummy. 

Hellas had got her letters from Phoenicia, and when once she was 
provided with paper from the Nile, the rapidity of her intellectual 
production was most striking. When we take up the oldest of the 
Greek plays, we have to reflect that there was a splendid lyric 
literature already lying in the past. As time wore on, books of 
every sort multiplied: private persons made collections, and the 
principal towns formed libraries. Some works were so common, 
that in the era of the Peloponnesian war, Alcibiades is related, 
characteristically enough, to have inflicted personal chastisement 
on a schoolmaster for not possessing a copy of Homer. Volumes 
were counted by the thousand ; but they doubtless often contained 
less matter than the quantity we associate with the word. What- 
ever length of written substance was separately rolled was a 
cylindros, or as it was afterwards called in Latin, a volumen, from 
whence our term. The libraries at Alexandria and Perganmam 
were especially celebrated, though, with regard to the number of 
volumes they contained, a document discovered not. long since 
assigns so high a figure to one of them, as to throw the subject into 
some confusion. Lower totals seem safer, and we can form a fair 
idea of the scale from apparently trustworthy testimony. Seneca 
says that 40,000 volumes were burnt at Alexandria during the 
wars ; and Aulus Gellins, in Trajans’ time, states that the collection 
stood at 70,000 then. . Perhaps in the interval many of the missing 
books had been restored. In gauging the probability of numbers, it 
must be borne in mind, that multiplied copies of the same work 
were doubtless admitted, and that foreign or barbarian literature 
was not excluded. 

The influence of Greek culture on the Roman mind, which 
may be roughly said to have taken its rise from the capture of 
Tarentum and Syracuse, soon gave activity to the manufacture of 
books in Italy, and this so increased, that in the time of the early 
Cesars we not only find the copying of rolls carried on, on a vast 
scale, but mark the existence of many of the elegancies, and even 
the fopperies, which spring up when the possession of works of 
literature becomes the rage. ‘Thanks to the agreeable communi- 
cativeness of the writers of the day, we can form an idea of some 
of the experiences of a man of letters in Imperial Rome. His 
bookseller’s shop was easily to be distinguished by the advertise- 
ments on the door-posts or portico pillars. It would be situated 
in the Forum, near the Curia, or perhaps in the Vicus Sandalarius, 
or indeed in any much frequented place ; though those mentioned 
are known to have~been favourite localities. Outside the shop, 
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the book-rolls were carefully arranged-in pigeon-holes. One is 
inclined to hope that some were left open and within reach— 
where that little boy, described by Juvenal, on his way to school, 
accompanied by a slave no bigger than himself, carrying his sat- 
chel, might peep in and refresh his aspirations after becoming a 

reat man. The volume itself was a pretty object; its paper 
whitened, and polished with pumice stone; and tinted, too, 
in places with vermilion. The ends of the cane round which the 
manuscript was rolled, were ornamented with metal buttons, or 
ivory terminals, Outside cases were purple or yeilow; the title, 
tastefully written, was tied round a worked end of the stuff; and 
when the dainty object was taken up, it smelt of oil of cedar. 
Ovid especially bargains that the first instalment of his Woes 
shall not appear in the attractive garb usual at the time, which 
he rightly judged unsuited to the sorrowful character of his 
verses. Books were fairly cheap: Martial says, that a copy of his 
writings could be obtained at the shop of Atrectus, opposite 
Ceesar’s Forum, for five denarii, which would be about five franes ; 
but of course due allowance must be made for the difference in 
the value of money. Publishing was so good a thing, that Atticus, 
the friend of Cicero, seems to have been attracted to it asa 
speculation, and a firm like that of the Sosii, in Horace’s time, 
was doubtless opulent. But the man who lived by his pen appears 
in that age, as in some others, to have had a rough time of it ; 
and the poet in Petronius, who excused his shabby clothes to his 
companion, by explaining that intellectual tastes were not remu- 
nerative, hit on a grievance which has often come up again 
since. 

Although papyrus grew both in Sicily and in Syria, the mono- 
poly of the manufactured article was long confined to Egypt, and 
the circumstances of the country occasionally rendered it scarce. 
Some two hundred years before our era, a difficulty probably of 
this sort drew attention, at the learned city of Pergamum, to an 
art long known amongst the Ionians, of preparing the skins of 
animals for a writing material, Great pains were taken and 
considerable notoriety was obtained for the substance,—the charta 
pergamena—as it came to be called : a name, indeed, it has never 
lost, for parchment, in old French pergamin, and in the German 
of to-day, pergament, refers to the ancient University, if the 
term may pass, on the banks of the Caicus, But parchment, 
though destined to play an important part in the middle ages, 
was a co-adjutor, but could scarcely rank as a rival, of papyrus 
in classical times. Papyrus difered very much in its quality: 
the character of the tissue depended upon its position: the inner- 
most was of greatest value, and, being at first reserved for 
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sacred writing, was termed the Hieratic. When, however, the 
Roman empire reached the Nile, adulation bestowed on the first 
quality the name of Augustus,—on the second that of Livia. 
Other distinctions were taken from the place where the article 
was made, such as Saitic, the Teneotic, and so on, and one kind 
was called Fannian, from a clever specialist, who, by careful pro- 
cesses, could render acommon quality almost as good as the. more 
expensive sorts. If we are disposed to wonder at the great 
multiplication of copies of books consequent on the increase of 
public and private libraries, we must bear in mind that the work 
was effected by slave labour. Not only were educated slaves 
constantly reproducing manuscripts, but bodies of them would 
be collected in the same apartment where a book was read out and 
multiplied at once by a hundred hands ; a process, doubtless, lead- 
ing to those clerical errors of which Cicero and others so bitterly 
complained. ‘The Greek anthology gives the implements of 
writirg,—writing that is with ink, for the wax tablets were 
generally used for letters and memoranda. There was the soft 
lead for drawing lines; the pen—a joiut of the Calamus palm ; 
the ink—a mixture of lamp-black and gum, (though Pliny seems 
to indicate the addition of oxide of copper) ; a knife for cutting,— 
a stone for smoothing the pen; and a sponge for erasion, 
perhaps also put into the inkstands, as orientals put cotton into, 
theirs, All these equipments were transferred to Rome. Cali- 
graphy was much encouraged —indeed, we learn that at one time, 
in the island of ‘Teos, there had_been competitions of caligraphists, 
for prizes. One form of excellence in this art was writing with 
excessive minuteness ; an accomplishment which-led to curiosities 
of literature. Cicero is said to have seen an Iliad that. could be 
enclosed in a nut-shell, and Martial speaks of a wonderful 
diamond edition of Livy on parchment. He declares he has 
scarcely room on his scanty shelf for ordinary copies, but here the 
historian pellibus exiguis arctatur, which if the skins were joined 
together, might even mean one volume. ‘The varieties of paper— 
the different*degrees of beauty in writing, naturally opened the 
door to connoisseurship in the copies of an author. Aulus 
Gellius tells us that the critics often met at the booksellers’ shops, 
and there they discussed doubtless not only grammar and ety- 
mology, but what may be called the dandyism of literature. An 
autograph specimen of an author was considered a grat prize 
and the fact often led to gross impositions. The impostors were 
clever Greek adventurers, and the dupes Roman millionaires, who 
Wished to possess the correct thing in books. The buying 
public is not always synonymous with the reading or learned 
public, and these rich people sometimes desired to be the owners 
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of volumes they did not care to open. - One wealthy voluptuary, 
we are told of, who kept slaves to read up quotations, and to post 
him in good things before his guests arrived at dinner. And 
Trimalchion, it will be remembered, declared with great magni- 
ficence, T’res bibliothecas habeo! Bui these follies did not escape 
satire, aud well-deserved ridicule will be found in Seneca, of 
those whose knowledge of their libraries went no further than 
the titles of the books. 

As yet, mention has only been made of rolls of papyrus or 
parchment, but there was another arrangement creeping in which 
was in the end altogether to supersede the idea of the staff and 
the long winding strips. It had been customary to join two, 
three, or more, writing tablets together in a form of which our 
modern folding photograph case may give an idea. But a work 
came to be sometimes composed of leaves of papyrus laid one on 
the other—secured by a thread, and pressed between boards or 
sheets of parchment—or parchment might alternate’ with 
papyrus, These paged books had been encouraged by Julius 
Cesar, (for his steam-hammer intellect could crack a walnut as 
well as shiver an iron bar,)—and the Fasti may have been pub- 
lished in such a shape,—since Ovid, at the commencement, says 
that his page (pagina) is affected with awe at the coming criti- 
cism of Germanicus, They were called codices, a word which 
has since acquired a more restricted meaning. No one,perhaps, 
can read of the immense extent of slave labour in connexion 
with manuscripts ;—the numberless collections of written volumes 
(there were said to be in Rome alone, at one time, twenty-seven 
public libraries) ; the great executive skill of the librarians, some of 
whose names—Varro, Julius Hyginus, Cornelius, Alexander, &c.,— 
have come down to us as synonymns almost of learned activity, 
without wondering how it is that so much of ancient literature has 
been lost. Accidents by fire were certainly very frequent, and, as the 
Empire declined, the inroads of destructive barbarians must have 
made havoc of books, as of other property. But the truth is, that 
Christianity, as it gradually spread, by changing the intellectual 
aspirations of man, lessened the interest in authors who appealed 
only to the reason, or sought to delight the fancy, without consoling 
the conscience. It is not true that the new religion discouraged 
the preparation of manuscripts ; the writings of the Fathers were, 
many of them, on a prodigious scale. And what shall be said 
of such an undertaking as the polyglot of Origen? Nor can it 
be alleged that the beauty of the art of transcription was in any 
way lost. But the taste for the ancients in a measure/died out, 
and the industry of the copyist was directed to the multiplication 
of theological treatises, manuals of devotion, decrees of councils, 
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and the lives and miracles of the saints. The lamp of learning 
sank to an ecclesiastical taper, considered, not unreasonably, illu- 
mipative enough for a world rapidly approaching a catastroplie, 
in which time itself would not escape extinction, For in think- 
ing of and judging those ages, it must always be remembered 
how prevalent the belief occasionally became that the end was 
not far distant. And so it came about, that when, after the epoch 
of Charlemagne, the taste for letters slowly revived, it was found 
that a large proportion of those volumes which had delighted the 
early Empire, had disappeared for ever. 

But as the years roll on, we approach the interesting time 
when the monks took their delight in copying out such ancient 
authors as they could lay their hands on, in addition to the labour, 
not neglected, of keeping up the supply of professional litera- 
ture. The quill seems to have commenced to supersede the 
calamus in the seventh century, driving it back to the east, where 
it still survives under the Arabic appellation of falum. Fancy 
can scarcely summon up amore pleasing scene than that of the 
pious scribe, in the silence of the monastic chamber, or. amongst 
his comrades in the scriptorinm, endeavouring to express his 
love of a favourite author, or of sentiments which touched his 
heart, by a delicate clearness in the penmanship,—by tasty 
colouring or strokes of gold in the initials—and by the prayer, 
at the conclusion of the transcript, that all faults might be gra- 
ciously forgiven. Two inventions have to be noted affecting the 
material of books, The calamuis had disappeared ; papyrus had 
died out—there isa Papal book written on it under date 998, but 
it had given way to parchment, for general uses, even in Charle- 
magne’s time ;—the roll had fallen out of memory or changed its 
universal purpose for a particular one, when, in the tenth century, 
the East began to send forth the Charta Bombuacina, or cotton 
paper, called also Damascena, which must not be confused with 
linen paper, as the two differed. It was thick and glossy, and well 
calculated for caligraphy, and tided the penmen over a great 
scarcity of parchment, till in the fourteenth century, perhaps 
earlier, the discovery was made that a substance could be manu- 
factured from the dried pulp of macerated rags. This* sovereign 
invention, cheap, suitable, and timely, was due to the ingenuity of 
some unknown mind. It did not, indeed, at once banish other 
materials—parchment lived on, and exceptional substances, such 
as birch bark, were occasionally used, but in the final struggle for 





* The dates of the introduction, portant, but the statements made 
both of cotton and linen paper have represent the opinions of some 
been the subject of much discussion. competent persons who have ex- 
The point, perhaps, is seaycely.im- amined the controversy. 
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existence,—it survived as the fittest. ‘The practice of copying old, 
or of writing out new, manuscripts had passed, with the increasing 
desire of knowledge, beyond the cloister, and a great number of 
lay persons were. employed as scribes, miniaturists, illuminators, 
binders (both male and female), aud especially, perhaps, tt may 
be said, in the city of Paris. A product of this industry was the 
magnificeut Missal, known as that of Juvenal des. Ursins, unfor- 
tunately burnt in the city library, by the Communists in 1871. 
The pressure for copies —the comparative cheapness of paper,— 
the reviving European intellect, clamouring, as it did, for nutri- 
ment ;—all this excited specuiative heads to new thoughts and 
experiments. A practice, at the end of the fourteenth century, of 
taking impressions from engraved blocks of wood,—sometimes for 
rude cuts of saints,--sometimes for playing cards,—seems to have 
gradually suggested the idea of entire pages executed in the same 
mauner. The necessary pressure, at first supplied by a_ buffer 
or roller, soon took the form of a board worked by aserew. This 
process prevailed in Flanders before the invention of Gutenberg.: It 
had glimmered, indeed, as we have seen, in early ages, and had 
always been obscurely present in coinage; whilst in China it had 
been rudely known for centuries,—nay, even moveable types are 
spoken of,—but the whole thing dwarfed by the frigid character 
of the nation, and the difficulties attending their alphabet. The 
glory of such a discovery as printing has been hotly disputed ; but 
controversy appears to have ended in assigning to Gutenberg of 
Mentz the earliest use of moveable types, first in wood, and then in 
metal. Schoeffer, however, by introducing the engraved punch 
for striking moulds, and thus affording an easy and beautiful 
method of casting type, must be admitted to a large share of fame ; 
nor can the goldsmith be forgotten, who first played the import- 
ant part of believing in the destiny of the press and supplying the 
necessary funds. At this point aclimax is reached. ‘The Italian 
poet, Chiabrera, has some beautiful verses, where he imagines aged 
shepherds on the snowy mountain, watching with reverence the 
source of the river Po, and musing on the beneficent course which 
lay before that trickling stream. How it would flow, enriching 
and glorifying the plains, till, at length, flushed with a hundred 
tributaries, it should mingle its turbid waters with the Adriatic !— 
And some such thoughts might well fill the mind of one who bent 
in imagination over that simple, rough machine’ at Mentz. The 
comparison would fail in one respect, however. A river's increase 
is very gradual,—but printing, singularly enough, sprang at once, 
rude though its appliances were, into extensive enterprises. Its 
romoters determined to show, even in the - infancy of) the art, 
by their Mazarin bible, that scale would not be one of the difficulties 
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opposing progress; and it was this faith in the success of the inven- 
tion which secured its immediate recognition. The use of vellum was 
gradually abandoned, and the black letter gave way, except in Ger- 
many, to a general employment of the Roman character: but these 
were merely matters of detail. Change in printing has almost 
exclusively taken the form of modification of some of the original 
ideas. We speak, indeed, of printing by steam, as we may some day 
speak of printing by pneumatic power or electricity, but we mean 
little more than that the same processes which were effected by 
hand are now carried out by machinery. Stereotyping again is a 
positive return to the old tabulary, or block printing, in principle,— 
though in practice, of course, improvements have been adopted, 
Photography, however, is a modern art, but at present only employ- 
ed, in connexion with the press, for producing fac similes of old 
books: nor is it apparent how it can be made use of for new ones,— 
unless manuscripts can be copied direct. This might answer with 
Oriental writing, but the ordinary author in Europe would 
hesitate to entrust his reputation to the clearness and beauty of 
his hand. Even when fully introduced, printing made uneven 
progress. London and Paris, till recent years, were far ahead of 
Berlin in elegance of typography. Southern Europe does not 
require so many presses as Central Europe, and Constantinople got 
on without one at all till A. D. 1727. 

A book cannot be properly compared with articles of material 
comfort, orelse there might be some doubt whether improvement 
has been uniformly progressive. There is a desire to make a printed 
volume pleasant to behold ; and, fortunately, each nation stamps its 
own character on the externals of its literature,—and we thus 
secure a living variety, instead of depressing and unsatisfactory 
sameness. But even at the present day unbound books are uncut 
also, and soon come to pieces,—whilst few bound ones will readily 
lie open; so that it may be said,—the reader’s eye is more thought 
of than his emancipation from all annoyance. Fashions change ; 
but the industry and earnestness of our ancestors cannot but remain 
admirable,—and the lovers of old books are the lovers of objects 
with much to recommend them. Some ancient equipments are, 
of course, out of date: we do not require the chains of Merton College 
Library. The student world is either more honest, or the police 
better regulated. But in grandeur and completeness,—some of 
the old folios are still unsurpassable ; and modern ingenuity can 
scarcely improve on an Elzevir,—not bigger than a snuff-box— 
but legible to all except fading eyes. 

In bindings, too, long ago, the choicest leathers, silk, velvet and 
satin; the precious metals and ivory, and the arts of painting 
and chasing, have all been pressed into the use of the eee, and 
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we should hesitate to expend so much labour,’ time and money 
(even if the nece taste were always present), as these matters 
have cost in former days, But in book illustrations, as a general 
rule, there is no comparison ; nineteenth century times easily carry 
the palm. This is especially noticeable in the cheaper engraving ; 
and it is difficult to understand why publishers thought it worth 
their while to pay any money at all for the uncouth cuts which 


tended so much more to disturb the reader’s ideas than to assist 
his imagination, 


J. W. SHERER. 














Art. V.—MANDELSLO AND THEVENOT; THEIR 
TRAVELS IN INDIA. 


N the followin es we pro to review that portion of 

the narratives of Mandelslo a Thevenot, which describes 

their travels in India. We shall take first the work of Mandelslo, 
who preceded Thevenot by twenty-seven years. 

Mandelslo had been brought up as a page at the Court of the 
Duke of Holstein Gottorp, and when the latter sent ambassadors 
to the King of Persia, he accompanied them and passed through 
Russia to Persia. There he lived at Ispahan with his good friend 
Olcarius, and met some English merchants who conversed with him 
about India, and excited his desire to visit that country. This 
design he carried ‘out in spite of a very liberal offer of the 
King of Persia who desired to engage his services, and he landed 
at Surat, where he met with the kindest hospitality, both from the 
English and from the Dutch merchants. From Surat he went 
to Agra and Lahore, whence he again returned, and, embarking 
in a British vessel for’.England, sailed along the coast, paying 
a visit to Goa, and then continuing his voyage as far as Ceylon, 
where the ship remained nearly three weeks becalmed. During 
this time he amused himself in writing an account, not only of the 
parts of India which-he had not himself seen, but of the countries 
to the east of it, including even Japan and China, according-to the 
information he was able to obtain from the late English president 
who was returning to England from Surat, and from his other fel- 
low-passengers, the Jesuits, who had been taken on board at Goa, 
and some of whom had spent the best portion of their lives in those 
parts. The traveller then also describes all the ports touched by 
the ship in its course from Ceylon to England, where it arrived 
safely at the end of December in 1639. The happy and youthful 
temper of Mandelslo, who was only twenty-four years old, imparted 
a magic hue to everything he saw, and it is but seldom he found 
fault with anything, not even the heat of India excepted. 

He started on the 16th January 1638 from Ispahan, which was 
at that time the capital of Persia, with a suite of four persons; 
visited, on his journey to the coast, the ruins of Persepolis ; passed 
through Shiraz, and arrived on the 23rd February at Bander 
Gomron, now better known as Bander Abassi, greatly debilitated 
by fever which had degenerated into dysentery. The French, 
Dutch and English merchants of that place treated him so 
well, and took so much care of him, that he was, after four days, 
strong enough to pay a visit-to the Sultan, which was the title of the 
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Governor of the place. On the 22nd March his surgeon, John 
Weinberg died, and was buried in the English cemetery. This 
loss grieved him, and, to dispel his melancholy, an English friend 
took him to the sea shore, where he not only first saw the banian- 
tree (Ficus Indica), but had a foretaste of India itself in the loca- 
lity and its surroundings. “At the foot of the tree,” says he, 
‘‘which produced all the others, there is a chapel built of stone 
in honor of a Banian, or Indian saint buried there, and whose tomb 
may be seen. The guardian of the sepulchre, a monk, seated at 
the door, received us very weil, and offered us a collation of 
almonds, nuts, dates; and very good fresh water. He allowed us 
to enter the chapel, where we saw the tomb of the saint, strewed 
all over with variegated large beans, and above it, under an awning 
of satin, a small image of the demon with several lamps, which 
the monk is obliged to keep day and night without ever allowing 
them to get extinguished. This monk subsisted on beans and other 
fruits of the soil, and drank only goat’s milk and water.” 

Bunder Abassi has relapsed long ago into its original insigni- 
ficance, but was becoming an important mart when Mandelslo was 
there, for he says:—“ Not long ago this town was but a small 
village containing a few huts erected by fishermen to shelter 
themselves, and the advantages of this port have been utilized 
only since the taking of Ormuz, to transform it info a commercial 
town. The ships of the English and the Dutch, with the 
vessels of the Moors, which arrive daily on account of the commo- 
diousness of the roadstead and merchants of Ispahan, Shiraz and 
Laar, who bring their goods there, such as velvet, taffetas, raw 
silk, and who come in search of others, will in course of time 
make this town one of the largest in the whole east.” He speaks 
of the fartifications, built with round bastions according to the 
ancient fashion, but provided with very handsome artillery. Trade 
was most flourishing after the cessation of the great heat in Octo- 
ber, and lasted: till May, during which favourable season Persians, 
Arabs, Indians, Armenians, Turks, ‘Tartars, Dutch and 
Englishmen arrived. Only the last named came by sea, and all 
the others by land, with caravans which started on a certain 
appointed day from Aleppo, Bagdad, Ispahan, Shiraz, Lahore, 
Herat and Bosrah, with troops of camels, horses, mules and donkeys, 
escorted by some hundreds of men to ensure the safety of the 
journey against the attacks of Arab rovers. The English and 
the Dutch brought European and Indian .goods for sale 
and ready money for making purchases at large profits. Although 
the inhabitants of Bander Abassi mostly consisted of Persians, 
Arabs or Indians, all understood and spoke to a certan extent the 
Portuguese language on account of the commerce which that nation 
carried on when it was in possession of Ormuz, 
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Mandelslo embarked on the 6th April with Messrs. Mandley and 
Hall, two English merchants, whom their president at Surat had 
called from Ispahan on business of the Company ; and the voyage 
from Bander Abassi to Surat lasted nineteen days; the ship mean- 
time cast anchor on the 25th in front of the town at a distance of 
two leagues from the shore, the river Tapti being so shallow at its 
mouth, that it was scarcely navigable by vessels of seventy or 
eighty tons burden. 

When our travellar landed on the 29th April, he had first to 
pay a visit to the custom-house to get his luggage examined, and 
this operation was carried out so jealously, that the officials 
did not content themselves with opening the boxes of the tra- 
vellers, but searched even their pockets. ‘The Governor of Surat, 
or even the custom-house farmers, compelled merchants or 
passengers to part with things they brought only for their own 
use, and not for sale, at a price fixed by the officials. The Governor, 
in fact, who happened to arrive at the custom-house nearly at the 
same time with the passengers from the Hnglish vessel, discovered 
in Mandelslo’s baggage a bracelet of yellow amber and a diamond, 
both of which he wanted to purchase; after being informed by 
Mandelslo that he was not a merchant, and that these things 
were precious to him for the sake of those who had given them to 
him, the Governor returned the diamond, but kept the bracelet, 
saying, that he would restore it afterwards, Whilst this dispute 
was going on, an Indian carriage, drawn by two white oxen, and 
sent by the English president, arrived to take Mandelslo to the 
lodge, as the houses of the English and of the Dutch were 
called, so that he left the Governor with the bracelet and entered 
the chariot. He found at the entrance of the house, the president 
and his Deputy, namely, Mr. Fremling. Both received him in the 
friendliest manner, and replied with much kindness to the compli- 
ments paid them by him, -concerning the liberty he had taken 
by making use of their invitation, and concerning the politeness he 
had met with in the ship in which he had arrived. The Eng- 
lish president who spoke Dutch very fluently, told him that 
he was welcome, that in this country all Christians were bound 
to aid each other, and that hehad incurred special obligations to- 
wards Mandelslo for the affection he had thought proper to display 
towards his nation at Ispahan. Refreshments, consisting accord- 
ing to the usage of the country, of fruits and confectionery, having 
been laid out and partaken of, the president questioned the 
traveller regarding his designs, and, having learnt that it was his 
intention to return to Germany within a year, told him that 
he had arrived too late for departing during the present one, 
because there were no-lgnger any ships on the coast, but that if 
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he liked to remain five or six months with him, and await 
the opportunity of a passage, it would give him pleasure; that 
he would do his best to contribute to the amusement of Mandelslo 
during this time, would procure him opportunities to visit the 
best towns ‘of the country, andwould even send with him some 
person of his own nation as a companion, in order to obtain 
better facilities for seeing the country. Thus our traveller became 
the guest of the president, and some merchants took him in the 
evening from his room to sup in the large hall where the clergyman 
with twelve merchants kept him’ company, but the president and 
his second did not eat any sapper, ‘they having accustomed them- 
selves to this mode of life for fear of overloading their stomachs, 
After supper the clergyman took Mandelslo to the great open 
verandah where the two gentlemen just named were sitting and 
enjoying the sea-breeze. This was the place where they usually 
met, and never failed to make their appearance every evening, 
namely, the président, his second, the first merchant, the clergyman 
and Mandelslo,,but the other merchants never came there, unless 
invited by the#president. At dinnerhe beheld a table of fifteen 
covers, at which at least as many courses of meat dishes, without 
counting the @ssert, were served, Our traveller states, that the 
deference manifested by the,’other Englishmen towards the 

resident was admirable, as well as the .order observed at the 
English lodge}jn all things, but especially at the prayers held twice 
daily ; at six #’clock, namely, in the morning and at eight in the 
evening, but on Sundays thrice, with asermon. There was nobody 
in the whole house who had not his regular hours for work, as 
well as for pleasurg they spent their time in the manner just 
mentioned, but on Fiagjday evenings, after prayers, a special meeting 
took place, in which &lgo three other merchants took part. They 
were related to the president, and had, like himself, left their wives 
in England ; they had departed from their country on the same day, 
and therefore kept it to refresh their memories, and to drink to. 
the health of their wives. Some availed themselves. of this little 
debauch to drink their fill, everybody being allowed to indulge him- 
self as he liked, and to tipple as much Spanish wine as he thought 
proper, or to partake of a certain beverage composed of brandy, 
rose-water, lemon-juice aud sugar, which the English call Palepuniz, 
and time glided away so pleasantly in this conversation, that mid- 
night often surprised the company in their amusement. At the 
usual daily meetings only, tea was drunk, which, says our traveller, 
was in general use all over India, not only among the people of the 
country, but also among the Dutch and the English, who con- 
sidered it to be a drug, cleansing the stomach, and dispersing super- 
fluous humours, by-a kind of temperate warmth peculiar to this 
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plant. The — possessed also a beautiful garden, or pleasure 
house, without thé*town, where they went regularly every Sunday 
after the sermon, and sometimes also on other days of the week, to 
shoot at a target, in which exercise Mandelslo was lucky enough 
to win nearly a hundred mamoudies, or five pistoles, almost every 
week. After these amusements they had a lunch with fruits and 
confectionery, and then bathed and refreshed themselves ina 
tank, or square bath of stone, about five feet deep, where some- 
times Dutch ladies had the kindness to serve them and to 
entertain them with much civility. The imperfect acquaintance of 
Mandelslo with the English language made him, however, almost in 
capable of taking part in the conversation, but this was obviated 
by the affability of the English president, who spoke Flemish. 

As we prefer to give the personal experiences of our traveller, 
we may pass over his geographical descriptions of places which 
he had not himself visited, and confine ourselves to those which 
he saw. We may remark in this place, that in those times it was 
hazardous to bring so-called native Christians with Moslem pro- 
clivities as servants into a country under Musalman ‘sway, as India 
was, and that exactly the same thing happened to Mandelslo which 
befell Pietro dela Valle not very many years before him, who 
had committed the same mistake. The valet of the Italian 
traveller, disappeared for ever, but the German fell in again 
with his servant afterwards at Agra, and had reason’to be thank- 
ful to him, although they remained separated. It will be necessary 
to say something about this servant, or else the adventure at 
Agra would be unintelligible :—When Mandelslo was at Ispahan 
and had resolved to go to India, he took into lis service a Persian 
valet, who was to serve him as an interpreter of the Turkish and 
Persian languages, which he was beginning to understand a little, 
This youth was born of Christian parents, from among those whom 
Shéh Abb&s had transferred from Georgia to Ispahan, where 
his brothers enjoyed some consideration. This circumstance in- 
duced Mandelslo to treat him with kindness and civility, and 
to promise him wages of four écus per month. He made the 
traveller believe that he had entered his service only for the 
sake of again embracing Christianity, but on making some acquain- 
tances at Surat, he learnt that his maternal uncle was at the 
Court.of the Grand Mogul occupying the post of first equerry, 
and able to procure him some good situation at the same court. 
This news induced him to leave Mandelslo and to seek protection 
with the Governor of Surat, who kept him for some time in con- 
cealment, and then sent him to Agra. Mandelslo was the more 
taken aback at his flight, because he ‘had reasons to apprehend, 
that this youth, who knew—all the particulars about a brawl the 
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traveller had had at Ispahan with the Indian ambassaaor, might 

ive him into the hands of his enemies ; and certainly, if he had 
known that he had taken the road to Agra, he would never have 
had the assurance to go there, “although,” says he, “ from what 
happened afterwards, it appears that God had expressly sent 
him to that place for the purpose of preserving my life, which I 
ran the risk of losing, had it not been for his interference,” 

His friends also took out Mandelslo to hunt antelopes in the 
vicinity of Surat, but it would scareély be worth while to dwell on 
this subject. The native inhabitants of the town were either 
Banians, Brahmans or Moguls, the latter being the most res- 
pected as belonging to the dominant race. The foreign population 
consisted of Arabs, Persians, Armenians, Turks and Jews, ei- 
ther permanently settled, or merely sojourning for purposes of 
trade; but no strangers had established themselves more hand- 
somely than the Dutchand the English. They had their lodges, 
their warehouses, their presidents, their merchants, their clerks, 
and they made Surat one of the most commercial towns of the 
East. . 
‘The English, especially, had established there the head-quarters 
of their whole Indian commerce, with a president to whom the 
clerks of all the other agencies were bound to give an account of 
their dealings. He had twenty or twenty-five merchants to as- 
sist him ; he had also the office at Agra wnder his directions, 
where a clerk aided by six persons resided ; that of Ispahan with 
one clerk and seven or eight merchants; that of Masulipatam 
with fifteen; that of Cambay with four; that of Ahmedabad 
with six; that of Baroda and Brouch with four, and that of Dabul 
with two persons. These clerks and other merchants were obliged 
to come annually to Surat in order to render to the president there 
an account of their administration. 

The neighbourhood of Surat our traveller considered to be the 
most beautiful in the world, because, besides the gardens where 
all kinds of fruit trees were cultivated, the whole plain ap- 
peared to him to contribute to whatever makes life enjoyable ; and 
the entire time of his sojourn at Surat he spent in amusing him- 
self in visiting the tanks, gardens and Musalman mausoleums of the 
neighbourhood. He also walked often to the harbour and always 
found society in the town, especially at the Dutch pre- 
sident’s, who had his family with him, with whom he had not 
much trouble in making acquaintance, because his mother-tongue 
aided him much in conversing with them. After learning that the 
English vessels with which he intended to return to Europe, would 
not be in a condition to sail before the expiration of three months, 
he resolved to make a tour in the interior of the country’ and to 
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visit the Court of the Mogul by joining a caravan of thirty carts 
loaded with mercury, spices, and a large sum of money, which 
the English were sending to Ahmedabad. The president had ap- 
pointed four merchants, some Banians, twelve English soldiers 
and as many Indians to escort this caravan, and to guard it from 
the robberies of Rajputs, by which name our traveller does not 
mean the military tribes of Rajputana, but thieves in the Cham- 
panir mountains between Baroda and Broach, who had strong- 
holds in them to which they could retire and defy even 
the forces of the Mogul. 

The caravan started on the last of September from Surat, and 
the first place of note reached was Broach, which was populous 
enough, but contained few persons of quality, most of the in- 
habitants being weavers who manufactured a kind of cotton- 
cloth named bafta, the best of that kind in the whole of Guzerat, 
On the 7th October Mandelslo arrived at Baroda, where the 
English feasted him sumptuously at their lodge, and that nothing 
might be wanting, they admitted some Banian women who had 
the curiosity to examine his foreign costume, which he still wore, 
although the English and the Dutch established in India 
dressed usually according to the fashion of the country. When 
these women found that the traveller objected to further fami- 
liarities, they felt offended and retired in high dudgeon. Their 
profession may easily be guessed. 

The inhabitants of Baroda were likewise mostly weavers and 
dyers of cloth. After departing fromthis town, one of the English 
merchants accompanied the caravan as far as Wasset, a partly ruined 
old fort on a high mountain, garrisoned by one-hundred troop- 
ers, who levied at its entrance a duty of one rupee and a half 
from each cart, but the English had a free passport from the 
Grand Mogul, and for this reason one of their merchants had 
accompanied the caravan. The soldiers had already taken posses- 
sion of some of the carts and meant to compel the people to pay the 
usual duty, but they resisted and the escort opened a way for them 
by main force. Then the caravan crossed the river and halted at a 
village, where an entrenchment of carts was formed against any 
violence that might be attempted. It soon appeared that this pre- 
caution was not superfluous, for the travellers had scarcely 
finished their supper when the receiver accompained by about 
thirty soldiers, armed with lances, swords, matchlocks and shields, 
wanted to speak to them. They allowed him to come into the en- 
trenchment with three of his followers, and, on his asking for the 
tax, they told him, they would pay none, the passport of the Great 
Mogul being a sufficient protection against all exactions, but that 
they would, in order teget-rid of him, and to show esteem 
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they entertained for the courage of the soldiers of the garrison, 
make him a present of five or six rupees. This offer was disdain- 
fully rejected, and the whole tax claimed; the man nevertheless 
withdrew, promising again to return next day, which he actually 
did. 

At the same time a Dutch merchant, in charge of a caravan of 
one hundred and seventy carts, escorted by fifty Hindustani soldiers, 
happened to arrive at the village where the English caravan was 
halting; and he brought the-news that the soldiers of the garrison 
had felled a large tree on the hollow road through which the caravan 
had to pass, in order to-embarrags and absolutely to stop it. The 
English forthwith ordered four of their’soldiers to go and clear the 
way, which induced those of the fort to send likewise some of their 
own to hinder them from working. As, however, they could not 
reach the spot, except by passing within range of the English mus- 
kets, the latter prepared to dispute the passage, and the former to 
force an entrance to the bulwark, whereon those who had been 
sent to clear the way, returned. Some musket shots were fired on 
both sides, but the soldiers of the caravan had the advantage over 
those of the fort, who came to a compromise, stating that, having no 
other pay except the tax they levied upon the goods which passed 
that way, they were under the necessity of levying the said tax 
from travellers for their own support ; that they would be satisfied 
with one-half of the usual duty, and even with .the sum offered on 
the preceding day; accordingly they received six rupees. Mean- 
while their number had increased to one hundred, and the Indian 
soldiers who escorted the caravan, refused to fight against them, 
saying, that they were not allowed to contend against the troops of 
their own Soveriegu,.and that their duty was to defend the caravan 
against robbers only, who might attack 1\ during the journey. 

After this adventure nothing more noteworthy happened, and the 
caravan reached Ahmedabad safely on the 12th October, Man- 
delslo with his English companions, alighted about half a league 
from the town, in one of those gardens by which the tombs of 
men of quality are surrounded, Whilst waiting for the caravan to 
come up, they sent word to the English merchant in charge of 
their commerce in these parts, that they had arrived. His name 
was Benjamin Roberts, and as soon ashe had received the news 
he arrived in his Indian carriage, which was all gilded, covered with 
rich Persian carpets and drawn by two whité oxen; he had 
also a Persian horse led by hand, with trappings adorned all over 
with silver-plates. 

After they had lunched together and consumed the remnant of 
their Spanish wine and English beer, Mr. Roberts took our traveller 
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in his carriage to the town, ordering the merchants to remain in the 
garden till the arrival of the caravan. The lodge of the English 
was very handsomely built, with several apartments and large yards 
for utiloading goods, The room of Mr. Roberts, who- was the diree- 
tor, had the floor covered with carpets, with a small garden in: front 
of it, which contained afountaiu ; the pillars which supported: the 
structure were adorned with silk cloths of various hues, but covered 
with white crape according to the fashionof the country. After sup- 
per the Director of the commerce of the Dutch came on a 
visit, with some of his: merchants whose acquaintance our traveller 
had to make at Surat. When the Director had departed, the’ 
whole party accompanied Mandelslo to his room. There his host 
conversed with him till after midnight, when. all the others had 
gone away. Lastly, in order that nothing might be left undone in 
the hospitality which he intended to bestow upon our traveller in 
consequence of a letter of recommendation he had brought from 
the English president at Ormuz, his host called for six dancing wo- 
men, the handsomest he could find in the town, and told Mandelslo 
that, in case he should find in them anything more agreeable than 
their song and: dexterity, he had only to say so, and they would try 
to please him in every way, These women admired his dress, but 
chiefly his long hair which came down to his shoulders, aud they 
would scarcely believe that he wasa man, 

He was. much pleased with the great market of Ahmedabad, 
called Maidan-Shahi; and -with. its trees, many of which were plant- 
ed also in the streets, and pleasing to the sight by their foliage, 
which likewise afforded gratefulshade to the passengers. There 
were also four other large bazars for the sale of all kinds of goods. 
He paid visits tothe principal tanks, pagodas, and mosques, but, as 
his descriptions are not of much interest in this respect, they may 
be omitted: His assertion that there is scarcely a: nation or an 
article of trade in the whole of Asia which could not be found at 
Ahmedabad, appears to us to be a little too sweeping. He is, how- 
ever, quite right in observing that the public buidlings were magni- 
ficent, especially the mosques-and tko house of the Governor of the 
province. He was delighted with the gardens of Ahmedabad, and 
the town being full of trees, appeared itself to be one huge garden. 

On the 18th October. the English merchant of Ahmedabad 
took our traveller to the Governor, whom they found seated 
in a pavilion. He made them sit down, and asked the 
Englishman who Mandelslo was? Whereon the former stated, 
in Hindustani, that he was a gentleman from Germany, whom 
the desire of seeing foreign countries and profiting by travel 
had induced to leavehis country; of his happening to be in 
Persia whence he had tome to visit India, as being the most 
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beautiful country in the world, and how, having now arrived in 
this great town, he hoped the Governor would not take it 
amiss that he had done himself the honour of paying his respects 
to him. The Governor replied that he was welcome, that his 
intentions were good and generous, and that God would bless them, 
The Governor, being a Persian by birth, desired to converse in his 
own tongue, but our traveller said that he was but imperfectly 
acquainted with it and would prefer to speak in ‘Turkish, to 
which proposal the Governor agreed, saying, it actually was more 
used at the court of the Shah than the language of: the country, 
Their conversation was of no importance, and the Governor only 
expressed his astonishment that Mandelslo’s parents had allowed 
him to travel at so youthful an age, as well as that he had met 
with no accident owing to his wearing a foreign costume, and 
advised him in future to follow the example of the Dutch and 
the English, who always dressed according to the fashion of the 
country. The Governor would not allow the two Europeans to 
depart without taking dinner with him, and fruit was served 
before it arrived. A large carpet of red leather being spread 
on the floor, a table-cloth of cotton was laid upon it, and the 
dinner served according to the Persian fashion, the meat being 
in porcelain dishes and placed upon rice of various colours. 

On the 20th October, the two foreigners again paid a visit to 
the Governor, but Mandelslo had dressed himself according to the 
fashion of the country, because he intended to make a trip to 
Cambay, which he could scarcely have done otherwise. They 
found the Governor engaged in business and unable to attend 
to them immediately, but he made them sit down near the 
gentlemen who were with him, and expressed, by a_ friendly 
glance, the pleasure he felt at Mandelslo’s change of costume. 
He expedited several orders and wrote some with his own hand, 
but his business did not hinder him from smoking tobacco, keep- 
ing a valet by his side to hold the pipe to his mouth with one 
hand, whilst placing fire on it with the other. He abandoned 
this occupation to go and review some companies of cavalry 
and infantry drawn up in the yard in lines. He personally in- 
spected the arms and made the soldiers shoot at a target, and the 
two European gentlemen, seeing him engaged in this occupation, de- 
sired to withdraw, but he sent word that he wished to dine 
with them, and meanwhile fruits were brought, a good portion 
of which they sent to the English lodge by his orders.. Some 
time afterwards he had a box of gold, encrusted with jewels, 
brought to him, from which he took two small ones and. helped 
binself from one of them to opium, and from.the other to bhang, 
which is a certain pulverised drug prepared of hemp-seed and 
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leaves. After he had taken a spoonful himself, the foreigners 
were also offered this luxury, of which they partook for the sake 
of civility, although they had never tasted it before, and did 
not, find it palatable. After a desultory conversation, chiefly 
about the reigning King of Persia, dinner was served. ‘The 
butler was seated among large vessels in which the meat had 
been brought, and distributed it with a big ladle on the dishes that 
were served. The Kh&n himself took care to put some meat 
on them to let the two Europeans know that their conversation 
had pleased him mightily. The room was full of military officers, 
‘some of whom stood with lances in their hands, whilst others 
sat near a tank in the same room. ‘The two foreigners retired 
immediately after dinner, and, when taking leave, the Governor 
told them that it had been his intention to give them an enter- 
tainment of the dancing women of the country after the dinner, 
but that, as his affairs did not allow him to,do so at present, this 
would take place. on another occasion, when they again did him 
the honour to pay him a visit; Mandelslo was, however, hindered 
from profiting by this invitation, by his trip to Cambay, as well 
as by his aversion to witnessing again the lascivious and indecent 
postures of such women, of which he says, he had seen only 
too much in Persia. According to his opinion the Governor 
was a man of intellect, but so proud and severe, that his sway 
bordered on cruelty. 

Our traveller left Ahmedabad on the 24th October, after having 
engaged an escort of eight peons, or foot-soldiers, armed with 
lances, shields and bows. These men were extremely handy, 
because they could be used also as servants, and were always 
near the heads of the horses. When our traveller arrived 
near the town of Cambay, he sent for one of those Banians who 
were conversant with the English, Dutch and the Portuguese 
languages, and serve as brokers. One of these men took Mandelslo 
to the town, and, after making him lodge with a Muhammadan, 
because he objected to go to the house of the English, as their 
factor happened to be absent from Cambay, he showed him the 
bazars, the tanks, and the ‘gardens of the locality ; but the most 
remarkable thing he saw was an act of self-cremation, or suttee, 
to witness which his English friends took him, and we shall 
narrate this event in his own words :— 

“The next day the English. did not fail to make their ap- 
pearance at my lodgings, whence we went together to the 
river-bank, outside the town, to see the Indian woman who 
was going to burn herself. Her husband had been a Rajput, 
and was killed at Lahore, two hundred leagues from Cambay. 
As soon she was informéd-of the death of her husband, she 
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expressed her desire to celebrate his obsequies by burning herself 
alive, but, as the Grand Mogul and his officers are Muhamma- 
dans, they try gradually to abolish this pagan and. barbarous 
custom, and the Governor had long objected to the proposal of 
this woman, on the plea that the information concerning the 
death of her husband was uncertain, aod that he conld not 
give his consent to an inhuman act, and would, perhaps, have 
to regret it. It was the intention of the Governor to wait and 
see whether, perhaps, time would not moderate the passion enter- 
tained by this woman to follow her husband to the ‘next world ; 
but, seeing that she pressed him daily more and more, he at last 
allowed her to obey the injunction of her religion. She was 
not older than twenty years, and we nevertheless saw her arriving 
at the place of execution with such pluck and a gaiety so 
extraordinary in a person going to meet death immediately, 
that I was sure her senses had been benumbed by a dose of 
opium, the use of which is very common in India, as well as in 
Persia. The procession was headed by country music, compcsed 
of hautboys and kettle-drums. Then came several women and 
girls, singing and dancing before the widow, who, was dressed in 
her best clothes, with her fingers, arms, and legs loaded with rings, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. A troop of men, women, and 
children: followed, terminating the procession. : 

“The widow halted before the funeral -pile which had been 
erected for this melancholy ceremony. She had bathed in the river, 
in order to join her husband in a state of purity, since his corpse 
was not present on the spot, and she could not accompany it to the 
next world. The pile on which she was to be burnt, had been set 
up of apricot-wood, mixed with sandal and cinnamon. As soon 
as she had cast a disdainful” glance upon the pile of wood, 
she took leave of her friends and relatives, and: distributed among 
them the rings. and bracelets she had on her body. I sat near, 
on horseback, with the two English merchants, and I think she 
judged from my countenance that I pitied her, and that she threw 
for that reason, one of her bracelets at me, which I luckily. caught 
and keep in commemoration of so extraordinary an act, 

“ When she had ascended the pile, the fire was put to it, and she 
poured:a vessel of perfumed oil on her head which burst into flame 
immediately, so that she was suffocated in a moment, without 
having been seen to make a single grimace. Some of the bystanders 

oured several jugs of oil upon the pile, which finished the reduc- 
tion of the body to ashes, whilst all the rest of the company uttered 
lamentations that rent the air, and would have prevented) those of 
the widow from being heard if she had had time to give forth any iu 
the fire, which overwhelmed her with the quickness of ‘lightning. 
At last the ashes were thrown into the river,” 
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On his arrival at Ahmedabad, after his visit to Cambay, Man- 
delslo found a caravan of about twe hundred merchants, Banians 
and English, preparing to travel to Agra, the capital of the States 
of the Mogul. The English president had ordered the leader to 
take charge of our traveller, aud the Director of Ahmedabad added 
his special: recommendations, so that the merchants received him into 
their company, and the caravan departed from Ahmedabad on the 
29th October, The weather aud the roads were extremely beautiful, 
but the villages were-few and far between ; neither did the much 
dreaded Rajputs incommode the travellers, as they were well escort- 
ed, and the caravan arrived safely at Agra, where Mandelslo at once 
touk up his lodgings with the English, who received him with the 
same civility they had shown him everywhere else. He-found the 
towu twice as large as Ispahan, and all that-could be done was to 
ride rownd it on horseback in one day. It was fortified with a 
beautiful wall of red cut-stone, and a fosse more than thirty toises 
(sixty yards!) broad. The streets of the town were handsome, 
several of them being vaulted to the length of more than a quarter 
of a league, containing shops of merchants and artizans, divi- 
ded according -to trades and according to the gouds sold in them, 
There were as many as fifteen public bazars or markets, the largest 
ef them being in front of the castle, where sixty pieces of all kinds 
of artillery could be seen, all, however, in bad condition and unser- 
viceable. In the last named bazar, or maidan, also a high pole 
could be seen, as in that of Ispahan, for the Grand Mogul 
himself and the great lords of his court to exercise themselves in 
shooting at a parrot or other bird tied to it. 

The town contained not less than eight caravanserais for the 
accommodation of foreign merchants; most of them being three 
storeys high, with very handsome apartments, warehouses, vaults, 
stables and verandahs, communicating with the rooms, each of 
which had a doorkeeper to lock it, and to take care of the goods it 
contained, All of them contained eating-houses, where victuals, 
fodder, and wood could be purchased by those who resided in the 
caravanserais. The town contained seventy mosques, somé with 
tombs of saints to which pilgrimages were undertaken, all of them, 
however, and the yards adjoining them, served also as refuges to 
criminals, and even to persons in fear of arrest for debts; the 
Grand Mogul himself-not being powerful enough to drag a man 
from such an asylum, no matter what crime he might have com- 
mitted, because of the veneration of the people for their saints to 
whom culprits fled for protection. 

The lords of the court kept residences both in the town and in 
the country, which were well built and splendidly furnished, and 
the Grand Mogul had several-gardens with houses outside the town 
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where he sometimes retired, but his palace along the bank of the 
river Jumna occupied an area of not less than four leagues in cir- 
cumference, by which our traveller probably means ouly the walls of 
gardens that surrounded the edifices. He describes, also, the posi- 
tion of the various gates and apartments of the palace, which 
would scarcely be very intelligible without a plan ; we may, however, 
mention that our traveller smet his Persian valet who had run 
away from him at Surat, when he. paid a visit to the palace, and 
that this young man offered to render him all kinds of good 
services during his sojourn at Agra, and, as we shall»see further 
on, he kept his word. 

Mandelslo states that he had been lucky enough to obtain a correct 
list of the treasure and personal property left by Akbar the great 
grandfather of the reigning Grand Mogul, and accordingly inserts 
it ; but it may here be omitted, as well as his description of combats 
of wild beasts among themselves, or with men, in the presence 
of the Mogul and his court, and his description of the popular 
festivals and various other matters known well enough already to 
us. We may, however, terminate the account of Mandelslo’s visit to 
Agra with a notice of the disagreeable adventure alluded to above, 
which we shall do in his own words :— 

“It was my intention to remain yet for some time longer in 
Agra, but an affair happened to me, which made me change my 
resolution, and obliged me to leave a place where I believed 
my life to be in danger, because one day, whilst I was amusing 
myself in speaking with the Persian valet who had left me at Surat, 
I perceived coming towards me, a good looking Hindustani, and 
as far as I could judge, also of respectable position; he asked me 
first where I had come from, and what affairs 1 might have in 
these parts. I replied, that I was a European coming from 
Germany, attracted only by the curiosity of seeing the courts of 
the most powerful monarch of -the East. He told me that he 
believed he had seen me at Ispahan, and that I was undoubtedly 
the man who had killed his relative in the brawl which arose there 
among the Indians and the Germans. I was confused by this 
assertion, but nevertheless protested that I had never been in Persia, 
and that I had arrived by sea from England at Surat, which 
account for rather subterfuge] the two English merchants who 
accompanied me likewise confirmed. But the man who served me 
most usefully on this occasion, was the Persian valet, who swore 
by Muhammad and by Hussain that my statement was true. 
Hereon the Hindustani withdrew, but showed very well that he 
had not been convinced by what we had told him; and I could 
not trust a man who required only the opportunity, and not the 
will, to avenge the death of his relative, with which my own 


conscience upbraided me,” 
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Accordingly our traveller left Agra, as soon as possible, for Lahore 
in the company of a Dutch merchant, and derived the greatest 
satisfaction from the journey, the whole distance of seventy 
.eagues between the two towns consisting of one straight avenue 
flanked on both sides with date, palm, and other fruit trees, 
affording @ continuous and very pleasant protection from the 
sun. As there were plenty of monkeys, peacocks, parrots, and 
other birds on the road, ‘our traveller could not resist the temp- 
tation of shooting now and then,. but the Banians who were in the 
earavan greatly disapproved of this and reproached Mandelslo with 
eruelty for depriving these animals of life which he could not give 
them, and God had bestowed upon them for His-own glory only. 
Wheuever they saw him put his hand on a pistol, they were either 
displeased that he violated the injunctions of their religion in 
their presence, or requested him to give them the satisfaction of 
not killing these poor animals; but after be had made them under- 
stand that there is nothing which he would not do to please them, 
they changed their behaviour, and manifested the greatest kindness 
towards him. He found the environs of Lahore very fertile, aud 
the town pleasant, and the inhabitants, being all Muhammadans, 
there were plenty of mosques and baths; one of the latter he visited, 
and the operation performed on his body by au attendant after 
eoming out of the water, as he describes it, was the same as. still 
in use in Turkey, Egypt and some parts of India. 

Having received letters from Agra, in which he was pressed to 
return to Surat, because the English president was getting ready 
to sail to England, he joined some Hindustani merchants who were 
returning to Ahmedabad, When Mandelslo arrived in the last 
named town, the director of the English commerce there told 
him that he had orders from the president to collect as large 
@ caravan as he could, and to come therewith as soon as possible 
to Surat. He also received a letter from the English president 
with the information that, being obliged to resign his charge after 
a few days into the hands of a successor whom his superiors had 
appointed, the ceremony would be followed by a grand banquet, 
at which Mandelslo must not fail to be present, Accordingly he 
started with a caravan of a hundred wagons, but went in advanee 
of it with the director of the English commerce at Ahmedabad 
and his deputy, both of whom likewise desired to be present at the 
resignation of his appointment by the president of the English 
commerce in Surat. ‘This travelling company consisted only of 
four gentlemen, with as many carts, two horses, and twenty peons 
or soldiers for their escort ; and orders were left with the caravan to 
follow them with all possible speed. The journey was pleasant 
enough on the tirst day... The travellers crossed the river Wasset 
1} 
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and spentt he night at Saselpoor, where Mr. Pansfeld, the English 
factor of Baroda joined, and entertained them magnificently at his 
residence, which they left, and proceeded on their journey, lodging 
the next night in a big garden, and again continuing the journey 
on the following day, after which a disagreeable adventure was 
encountered by them. Im the evening they encamped near 
a large tank called Sambord [Samber}, and, having been unable 
all that day to obtain fresh water, they endeavoured to draw 
some from this tank; but, as the-peasants feared the travellers 
might consuine all the water of it, because at the same time also 
a Dutch caravan of two hundred carts happened to arrive, 
they would not allow them to aporoach the water. Accordingly 
the travellers, considering that necessity knows no law, sent fifteen 
peons to draw water in spite of the opposition offered by the 
peasants. When, however, they arrived they found the tank guarded 
by thirty well armed men, resolved to defend it and to hinder 
the strangers from taking any water. When the peons drew their 
swords, with the intention of attacking the peasants, the latter 
retreated, but whilst the drawing of water was being commenced, 
they fired arrows and matchlocks, wounding five peons, whereon 
these revenged themselves by killiug three peasants, whose corpses 
their companions then carried away to the village. 

This adventure having terminated, a merchant of the Dutch 
caravan arrived whilst our travellers were at supper, and informed 
them that two hundred Rajputs had been seen on their road, who 
had committed several robberies and had on the preceeding day 
killed six men at a distance of one league from the village near 
which they were now encamped. This caravan of the Dutch 
departed at midnight, and was immediately followed by that 
of our travellers; they had, however, scarcely overtaken it, 
when they discovered one of those Halalkhors who usually 
precede caravans and troops, serving as trumpeters blowing an 
instrument of this kind which has a long copper-tube. As 
soon as this man perceived the travellers, be again with- 
drew to the forest, which made them conclude that the rob- 
bers would not fail to attack them soon; and, in fact, 
they beheld nearly at the same time a great number of 
Rajputs issuing from the woods, armed with lances, shields, 
bows and arrows, but no firearms, and our travellers had-leisure to 
load theirs, which consisted of four muskets and three pairs of 
pistols. ‘Lhe English merchant and Mandelslo mounted their 
horses, and gave the muskets in charge of the men who were 
in the carts, with express orders not to fire except at close 
cer. Their arms were loaded with cartridges and the 

ajputs marched so closely together, that after they had fired 
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but once, they saw three of them fall down to the ground dead. 
The Rajputs’ shot a few arrows, wounding a bullock and two 

ns ; one, however, struck the pommel of Mandelslo’s saddle, 
and another fell upon the English merchant’s turban. As soon 
as the people of the Dutch caravan heard the firing, they de- 
tached ten of their peons, but our travellers ran great risk of 
their lives before they were able to reach them ; for, Mandelslo, 
being attacked on all sides, received two lance-thrusts in his 
buffalo-leather collar, which saved his life that day. Two Raj-- 
puts, having taken hold of the bridle of his horse, after killing two of 
his peons, were about to lead him away prisoner, when he disabled 
one of them by a pistel-shot in the shoulder, and the English 
merchant, coming to succour him, performed miracles of bra- 
very. Meanwhile the peons of the Dutch caravan approached, 
and the caravan itself having arrived nearly at the same time, 
the Rajputs withdrew to the woods, leaving six of their num- 
ber dead on the spot, and taking away several of their wound- 
ed, Of the peons two were killed and eight wounded, and 
also the English merchant, but slightly. Now, they continued 
their march with the caravan in very good order, being apprehensive 
of another attack from the Rajputs, which, however, did not take 
place: the next place they reached was Broach, and lastly, they 
arrived on the 26th December at Surat. There Mandelslo found 
more than fifty English merchants, whom the president had convoked 
from all the other offices to render an account of their adminis- 
tration, and to be present at the resignation of his appoint- 
ment.~ This assembly. was_composed of Mr. Methwold the presi- 
dent, Mr. Fremling, who was to succeed him in his appointment, 
of five consuls from various parts of India, of three clergymen, 
two physicians, and twenty-five merchants. This would make 
only thirty-seven members, and the rest. more than thirteen 
in number, did perhaps not belong to the assembly, as they 
occupied inferior positions. 

As soon as the assembly had met, the president delivered 
a fine speech, expressing lis gratitude for the fidelity and 
affection, of which all had given him proofs during his govern- 
ment, as well as for the honour and respect they had entertained 
for the East India Company as represented in his own person, 
requesting them to entertain the same for Mr. Fremling, his 
second, to whom he had been ordered to surrender his appoint- 
ment, and exhorting them all to co-operate in everything they 
thought would redound to the profit and to the honour of the 
Company. After he had terminated this harangue, he gave 
to Mr. Fremling the letters patent of the King of England by 
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which he was appointed to his place, the functions of which he 
would have to discharge ; concluding with a little compliment 
to Mr. Fremling on the same subject. 

This speech having terminated all adjourned to the garden 
outside the town, where Mr. Methwold had a magnificent banquet 
prepared of everything good and rare the country could furnish ; 
accompanied by English music performed on a violin, by a 
Muhammadan and a Banian woman; and dancing girls of the 
country having arrived, served to amuse the guests. Imme- 
diately afterwards orders were issued that the ships which 
had taken in their cargoes, should lay in the provisions necessary 
for their voyage to England ; accordingly Mandelslo prepared for 
his departure. 

On the 28th December a new governor sent by the Grand 
Mogul arrived in Surat, and Mr. Fremling the new president 
of the English commerce, accompanied by five of the principal 
English merchants going half a league from the town to meet 
him, Mandelslo likewise went with them. The cortége of the 
Governor was headed by several peons, then came some palan- 
keens and after them an elephant mounted by an officer bearing 
a standard of red taffetas. After the elephant marched more 
than a hundred peons, followed by twenty soldiers, each of 
whom carried a small banner, in the form of a scarf of various 
colours. ‘These immediately preceded the Governor who’ rode 
a beautiful Persian horse and was accompanied by several men 
of quality, as well as a great deal of cavalry. By his side 
walked a footman with a bouquet of feathers to serve as a fan 
and umbrella, to shield him from the sun, and last of all, came 
a gilded palankeen. The name of this new Governor was Mirza 
Mahmid, and the new president of the English commerce having 
already before been acouainted with him, they saluted each 
other cordially. 

Immediately after the instalment of the new president of the 
English commerce, all the other English officials and merchants 
returned one after the other to their usual places of residence, 
and the ships were got ready for the voyage, Their names 
were Marie and Le Cygne, but two other ships had also orders 
to sail with them, one of which being too old to make the voy- 
age as far as England, having been condemned to be sold at. Goa— 
where the president Methwold who had just resigned his appoint- 
ment, and had to return to England, was to touch in passing— 
whilst the other was to receive in the last named port fifty 
thousand Reals, which the Portuguese had to pay to the English 
in execution of the treaty of peace they had concluded with 
each other, and which were to be employed in India under the 
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orders of the president of English trade at Surat. The Cygne 
had order to sail two davs before the Marie in which Mandelslo 
was to embark, aud to wait for her at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Before leaving Surat, our traveller makes a very long digres- 
sion on the religion, history, customs, &c., of the people of Guzerat, 
and gives descriptions of some towns of it. He gives also 
the tenets of various sects and those of the Shtavaks, spelt by 
him ceurawath, which are rather curious ; and if their austerities 
of the Lent season be uctually true, many ,of them could beat the 
now famous American Dr. Tanner, about whom we have heard 
so much, in fasting, for Mandelslo says :—“ Their greatest de- 
votions take place in the month of August, when they mortify 
themselves by austere abstinence, which would elsewhere be con- 
sidered miraculous, as itis certain that some of them live fifteen 
days or three weeks, and some even a whole month or six weeks 
upon water alone, without partakiag of any other kind of food, 
but into the water they scrape a certain bitter wood which 
must be very nourishing.” It may be mentioned in this place, 
that in the Bombay presidency full credit is given to the above 
assertion, and that even at present there are many ‘Shravaks 
who may be said to be great adepts in emaciating their bodies by 
starvation, for the sake of religious merit. 

Our traveller was probably misinformed on the subject of 
proselytism among Banians, which, even if it had been usual, 
would scarcely have been tolerated under a Musalman govern- 
ment ; and the swallowing of cow-dung as a penance is now re- 
stricted only to -a small pill composed of the five products of 
the cow, and therefore named pantchagavia, which a Hindu must 
swallow, no matter to what caste he belongs, the rules of which 
he has broken, when he submits to the penitential ceremonies 
called pushtchatap ; we may nevertheless quote his statement :— 
“The Banians oblige their proselytes, that is so say, the Muham- 
madans, who embrace their religion, to live in an extra- 
ordinary manner; for, in order to renovate the. whole body, 
which is according to their opinion polluted by the flesh which 
they had eaten, they compel them during six months to mix 
among their victuals a pound of cow-dung ; because there being 
according to their opinion, something divine in this animal, nothin 
can purify the body more than this kind of food, which they 
gradually diminish for their proselytes after the expiration of the 
first three months from their conversion. Those ofthemselves are 
_compelled to submit to the same regime, who have been prison- 
ers of Muhammadans or Christians, or, who living usually among 
them, had been persuaded to eat flesh, or to drink wine; such 
persons are not again received into their communion, unless they 
have purified themselves in the same manner,” 
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In Mandelslo’s time the Parsees had not yet risen to the posi- 
tion they at present occupy in towns chiefly as traders and 
great merchants; then most of them lived on the coast of 
Guzerat, cultivating tobacco, drawing toddy from the palm-trees, 
and manufacturing arack; some of them, however, engaged 
also in trade, He is mistaken in asserting that their law prohi- 
bits them from eating whatever has had life, as also in several 
other points which we may pass over, and content ourselves with 
quoting bis final remarks on the Parsees :—“ Their stature is not 
of the highest, but their complexion is more fair than that of 
the other Hindustanis, and their females are incomparably more 
fair and more beautiful than those of the country, or Muhamma- 
dan women. The men wear large beards, cut round according to 
the fashion prevalent in France fifty years ago, some have their 
hair cut, whilst others allow it to grow ; the former, however, re- 
tain on the top of their heads a-curl or buach of hair of the thick- 
ness of the thumb. They are the most avaricious people in 
the world, straining all their energies to cheat in trade, although 
otherwise they entertain aversion to stealing.” | 

As the opium question is now again being hotly discussed in 
England, where a society has been formed to memorialise Gov- 
ernment for suppressing its exportation from India to China, we 
may here adduce the words of Mandelslo on this subject :—‘ The 
amphion, offion, or opium, consumed in Europe comes from Aden 
or Cairo, but that sold in India comes from the province of Gwalior 
in Hindustan, and is nothing but the juice drawn from the poppy, 
when it begins to ripen. All orientals are madly fond of opium 
to such a degree, that the young, who are not allowed to use 
any, and the poor who have no means to purchase it, boil 
the poppy itself and drink its soup, so that just as the 
poppy is called Pwst, those who use this soup instead of the 
juice of opium, are called Pusty. The Persians pretend that | 
the first use of it must be attributed to them, and that all the 
other nations desired to imitate their great lords, who first took 
it to bring on sleep. They daily consume a pill of the size of 
a pea, not so much as a soporific, as to produce the effect of 
wine, which imparts courage aud boldness to those who would 
otherwise possess none, The ¢asses [kossids] corrupted from the 
Arabic Qéssed ols or messeNgers who run through the country, 
eat some to strengthen theMselves, but the Indians chiefly use 
it for giving more pleasure t© their wives, This is certainly a 
very pernicious drug, and even a lethal poison, unless its use is 
begun gradually ; and after the habit of consuming it has taken 
root, it must be persisted in, or else death is unavoidable. It so 
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affects the brains of those who continually takeit, that they lose 
the use of their reason, and are besotted, unless they stimulate 
them by the same remedy. ” 

As Mandelslo has above alluded to the Pust beverage, we here 
give Bernier’s description of it from page 241 of the English trans- 
lations published in 1671 in London :—‘This Poust is nothing 
else but poppy expressed, and infused at night in water. And 
tis that portion which those that are kept at Goualeor are com- 
monly made to drink ; I mean those Princes whose heads they 
think not fit to cut off: This is the first thing that is brought 
to them in the morning, and they have nothing given them to 
eat, till they have drunk a great cup full of it ; they would rather 
let them starve. This emaciates them exceedingly, and maketh 
them die insensibly, they loosing little by little their strength 
and understanding, and growing torpid and senseless. And 
by this very means ’tis said that Sepe-Chekoah and the grandi- 
hild of Morad-Bakche and Soliman-Chekouh were dispatch’t.” 

Mr. Methwold, who bad just resigned the position of president 
of the English commerce in India, having made all the prepara- 
tions for his departure to Europe, went on the Ist Junuary 1639 
to take leave of the Governor of Surat, who received him with 
much politeness and presented him with a brocade-coat, the collar 
of which consisted of too sable-skins, and which he had on his own 
body, as well as with several trinkets, requesting him to keep 
them as a remembrance. Then the late president proceeded with 
Mandelslo on board the Marie which set sail on the 5th January 
before day break, and arrived about evening in sight of Daman, 
the Governor of which place sent a barrel of wine with some other 
refreshments, in spite of the siege he was subject to from the 
King of the Deccan, which was, however, but little successful, be- 
cause the port not being blockaded, the Indians could not help 
witnessing the arrival of assistance at any hour of the day. 
As the voyage progresses, our traveller describes various loca~- 
lities, but gives nothing. beyond the following scanty allusion to 
the present metropolis of Western India, which was at that time a 
very insignificant place: —“ On the 9th January we passed with a 
good wind blowing from the north, the islands of Bandera 
[ Bandora] and Bombay, which extend along the coast from Bagaim 
| Bassein ] as far as above Rasiapur. That of Bombay is large 
enough, and possesses a very good harbour towards the mainland.” 
On the other hand, Mandelslo is very profuse in his description of 
Goa where the Marie cast anchor on the llth January, and he 
went on shore with the English president. It is curious, that 
although both were Pretestants, they had so much intercourse with 
the Jesuits and other priests; who invited them to their convents 
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and feasted them sumptuously. The ten days Mandelslo spent 


at Goa were all occupied by nothing but mutual visits and 


dinners. 

The ship Marte saluted the Castle on her arrival with twenty- 
five guns, the other with nine, and the third with five, which were 
reciprocated. Immediately afterwards a Portuguese Captain ar- 
rived, wlio welcomed the English president on the part of the Vice- 
roy of Goa ; nearly at the same time also the General of the galleons 
arrived in a gilded gondola with scarlet carpets, aud was received 
with a salute from twenty pieces of artillery. After the first com- 
pliments the General requested the Enghsl: president to eater his 
goodola with him, as he desired’ to oblige him with refreshments 
in his galleon, but the president excused himself, requesting per- 
misson to go first to the town, and promising after his return to do 
himself the houor to pay him a visit ou board the galleon. 

These gallions were the only protection of the town against 
twelve Dutch ships, which pretended to blockade it on the 
sea side, These ships had just retreated a little on this occasion 
to recover themselves from a battle in which two of them were 
sunk by the fire-vessels which the Portuguese had driven against 
them. ‘The ships of the Dutch, however, returned again the 
next day and cast anchor in the roadstead to hinder vessels from 
coming out, nevertheless such as drew only little water and> could 
hug the coast closely, did not cease to provide the town with all 
kinds of provisions and goods to such a degree, that Mandelslo 
witnessed in a single day the arrival of more than three hundred. 
barges loaded with pepper, ginger, cardamoms, sugar, rice, fruits 
and confectionery. 

The English president, the flourishes of whose trumpets were 
resounding as he ascended the river, went straight to the house of 
the Fiador de la fasenda [Ouvidor da fazenda}, who was some- 
thing like an administrator of finances, because he had chiefly to 

deal with him on the affairs for which he had been obliged to touch 
at Goa. This officer received the president in a very friendly 
manuer, and after leaving him, he was carried in a palankeen to 
the residence assigned to him, whence he sent a person to ask an 
audience from the Viceroy, which having immediately been grauted, 
the president again entered the barge to go there. On the river-bank 
the English president was received by several Fidalgos, or nobles of 
the Viceroy’s suite, who took the party to the audience. The guards 
who were in uniform had taken. up their arms and stood in two lines 
through which the party passed fromthe anti-chamber: into a 
richly furnished hall, containing the portraits of many European 
Princes. The Viceroy was dressed in black, as well as his whole 
court, and seated on a chair when the president entered; then he 
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rose and remained standing till the latter had taken his seat. All 
the rest of the company stood. in front of the Viceroy, except a 
few gentlemen who took charge of Mandelslo, and of some English- 
men leading them to a window of the hall to converse with them, 
whilst the Viceroy and the president conferred with each other 
upon the articles in question. 

After the president had ended speaking about his business, 
he took leave of the Viceroy, who conducted him to the door of 
the hall, where he remained standing uncovered till the party had 
left the place. The same Fidalgos who had introduced the 
foreigners, now led them again back to the river, and in passing 
pointed out to them twelve superbly caparisoned horses expressly 
brought out to let them’see something of the magnificence of the 
Viceroy. 

They had searcely finished their dinner after their return, when 
they found themselves overwhelmed with visits. Most of the 
Portuguese nobles had come to salute the president, and there was 
not a convent of monks which had not sent deputies to compli- 
ment him. The first dinner was given them on the 15th January 
by the Governor of the town of Bassein, who had now been 
appointed to the same position at Mozambique, and it was so good, 
that Mandelslo avers he had never eaten a better repast ; he 
remarks, however, that Portuguese ladies are not less retired than 
those of the Moscovites and Persians ; in fact, it appears, that our 
party never came in contact with any during their whole stay at 
Goa; on the present occasion, however, their gallant host, who 
knew that the English. would be well pleased to see women, and 
that he would infinitely oblige them by affording them that 
pleasure, had them served by four beautiful girls from Malacca, 

whilst he himself was specially waited upon by two pages and a 
eunuch. These girls presented to them food and drink, and 
although their host took himself no wine, he desired the English to 
live according to their own fashion, and to drink as usual. After 
dinner some more wine was taken in another apartment where 
the host made to the English president several little presents when 
he departed. 

Having been invited to a house of the Jesuit Fathers our party 
went there on the 16th January and saw one hundred and 
fifty fathers with at least as many students. The house had 
four storeys and commanded the handsomest prospect in the 
world towards the sea as well as towards the land. In the re- 
fectory, on the ground floor, there’ were tables along the walls 
with the cloth already laid, together with the plates, cups, &c., 


on which bread and fruit had been served out. In the centre 
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of this hall there was a small square table, covered and served 
like the others, but destined for those who were under penance 
for having sinned against the discipline of the order. The guests 
were then led up into the third-storey into another hall, not 
quite as large as the refectory below, but very richly furnished, 
and in all respects representing the apartment of a very power- 
ful house in its tapestry as well as in its other furniture. The 
table there laid out for the guests was very large and occupied 
the centre of the hall; it was covered with a beautiful table- 
cloth, loaded with fruit, bread, and porcelain vessels, more 
esteemed by persons of quality in these parts than silver itself. 

The Father Provincial after having assigned the first place 
to the English president, sat down by his side, and then pointed 
out seats to the rest of the company ; placing, however, two Jesuits 
with them to amuse them, and making the others stand behind 
to serve them. The food was brought in small porcelain vessels, 
each guest receiving his own; this took place with several 
courses of flesh and fish, all perfectly well prepared. ‘The dessert 
corresponded very well with the rest of the banquet, and consisted 
of tarts, tartlets, cakes, eggs admirably perfumed according to 
the Portuguese fashion, sweetmeats, and dry as well as liquid 
confectionery. After dinner the guests were conducted into 
various apartments and left in them to take the customary rest 
during the greatest heat of the day. In each apartment were 
three beds, and in the centre a large porcelain vase full of fresh 
water. After that, the guests were taken to a hall in which 
the amusement of a ballet was given to them, danced by the 
children of some Indians whom the Jesuits had baptised and 
instructed in the Roman Catholic religion. The Archbishop of 
Goa, who is the Primate of all the Portuguese possessions in 
India, was present in person, to take part in the entertain- 
ment, as weil as to converse with the English president by 
order of the Viceroy. After the ballet a musical entertain- 
ment took place, and when the guests departed, their hosts told 
them that*they give from time to time performances of this 
kind, as much to attract the Pagans and Muhammadans to the 
Christian religion as to amuse and divert the children after 
their studies. 

On the 18th January the English president’s party were invited 
by the Jesuits of the College, named Bom Jesus, to dine with them. 
They were received at the entrance by some of the oldest fathers 
who pointed out to them in several halls the portraits of prin- 
ces and persons of quality who had become members of their 
order as well as of those of their society, who had) suffered 
martyrdom for the Christian religion, among whom were those 
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of the gun-powder-plot, of which, however, the fathers re- 
frained to give a description, but confined themselves to a long 
recital of the cruelties inflicted upon members of their society 
in Japan. After having been shown everything that was beautt- 
ful in the College,the guests were led into the church, one of 
the most beautiful possessed by the Jesuits in the whole of 
Asia. First they inspected the great altar, but although it was 
one of the handsomest Mandelslo had ever seen, he states that 
it could not be compared in wealth with another smaller one 
erected in honour of St. Francis Xavier, who was called the 
Apostle of India. They were shown his wooden statue paint- 
ed in natural colors, and were told that his body existed 
in this church in the same condition in which it was at his deatli. 
The Jesuits also stated that his corpse had been found in 
the Island of Ceylon, and had been discovered by its very pleasant 
odour which guided those who found it, from a distance of several 
leagues in the sea, to the spot where it had been concealed, 
Our traveller naturally criticises this account, but we need 
not notice the digression in which he discusses it. When the 
party had come out from the church they were taken to the — 
refectory which had tables along the walls like that in the pro- 
fessed house of the Jesuits, affording room for two hundred 
diners ; nevertheless, only four of the chiefs dined with their 
guests, whilst the others remained standing in their rear to 
serve them. Here they were entertained as well as in the 
professed house, but Tachany” cafe that the best Canary 
wine he ever drank was given him in this place; he also pays 
the Jesuits a compliment by assuring us that among all their 
moral virtues, there is none which they cultivate with more care 
than sobriety, so that drunkenness may be said to be the vice to 
which they are the least addicted; they nevertheless caused 
themselves to be very frequently served with wine to induce their 
guests to drink and practically to show that they really believed 
what they had said about thé goodness of theirwine. After dinner 
they were taken up to the steeple of the church, whence they dis- 
covered the whole town, the sea, the river, and the surrounding coun- 
try as far as the mountains, much better than they were able to dis- 
cern from the fourth storey of the professed house of the Jesuits. 
When they took leave of their hosts they promised them to 
send next morning two of their fathers, who would show them the 
great hospital of which the Jesuits had the direction. This was 
a very large edifice, with numerous rooms, halls, and verandahs 
affording space for more than a thousand patients, who were 
very well taken care of, ~Each™bed bad its own number dis- 
played on those occupied, bat turned down on those which were 
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empty. The handsomest apartments in the hospital were the 
kitchens and the pharmacy, both being provided with every- 
thing necessary for the comfort of the sick. The persons in 
charge of the sick took care that no patient should witness the 
death-scene of any of his companions, and as soon as this ap- 
proached, the dying person was conveyed to a separate room, 
where he was attended to by a priest till he expired. 

As soon as the English president had terminated his busi- 
ness with the Viceroy who had paid him nine thousand pounds 
sterling in cash, and promised to pay the rest of the money 
in .goods to the English merchants whom he had for this 
purpose brought from Surat, he went ‘to return the civilities 
shown him and took leave everywhere. ‘The Viceroy, the 
General of the galleons, and all the principal nobles of the court, 
made handsome presents to the English president. The Viceroy 
sent him several bales of cinnamon, several hogsheads of Spanish 
wine, some sheep, baskets of fruit, and other refreshments, The Je- 
suits sent him brandy, and a great quantity of dry as well as liquid 
confectionery, with the request to take as passengers some Je- 
suits to England, and among them one who had lived in China 
long enough to acquire a very perfect knowledge of the country. 
The gift most highly prized by the president was a bottle of oil 
drawn from the cinnamon flower, and a candle made of the oil 
taken from the cinnamon itself which served.as a perfume-stick 
for burning. 

The ship sailed from Goa on the 22nd January, firing salutes 
which were duly returned, and the English president sent the two 
ships with the money he had received at Goa, back to Surat. On 
the 24th January the Marie entered the roadstead of the town of 

Jananore where three English vessels, the Dragon, the Catherine 
and the Semeur, all commanded by Captain Weddel, happened 
to be. He had been present at the taking of Ormuz from the King 
of Persia by the Portuguese, but had entered the service of a new 
Company since formed in England for the trade of India, Al- 
though the ship left Cananore on the 26th, Mandelslo found 
time to gather a little information about the Nairs and Po- 
lias, namely, the aristocratic pure, and the plebeian impure classes. 
On the 27th January eighteen Malabari vessels came in sight, sail- 
ing straight towards the Marie whose crew at once prepared to re- 
ceive the pirates, but they were not bold enough to come within 
range of her guns while it was daylight. As soon, however, as the, 
moon began to rise above the horizon, immediately after midnight, 
they atttacked the English ship on both sides, although with little 
effect, because the Mavie received them so well, that her first broad- 
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side sank two of their vessels and disabled three or four more, 
which retired behind the others. The English, moreover, also used 
their musketry so well against those who had approached the ship, 
that they gave up their intention to board her. On the 29th Ja- 
nuary the Island of Ceylon was discovered, and the ship remained 
in sight of it becalmed fully three weeks ; our traveller now amu- 
sed himself in compiling a lengthy account not only of this island, 
but of all the other countries situated to the east of it, even as far 
as China and Japan, as we have already mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, ° 
THEVENOT. 

After having seen and deseribed Turkey, Monsieur de Thevenot 
visited India, an account of which he gives in his fifth and last 
volume. The third edition of his work was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1727, more than seventy years after he had travelled in India; 
for, he sailed from Bosrah on the 6th November 1665 and arriv- 
ed at Surat on the 10th January 1666, so that his voyage lasted 
more than two months. Like his predecessor Mandelslo, he was 
examined at the custom-house, but manifests greater displeasure at 
the operation, for he says:—“ This search was made, but with such 
severity, and in so mortifying a manner, that although I had expect- 
ed it, and was prepared for it, 1 had need of all my patience to 
allow the searchers to do all they liked, although I had only my 
clothes on my body, and it is scarcely credible what precautions 
these people take not to be cheated.” 

This traveller first proceeded to pay a visit to Ahmedabad the ca- 
pital of the province of Guzerat, via Broach, and appears not to have 
come in contact with any Europeans except Dutchmen, some of 
whom treated him very kindly at Ahmedabad, and made him leave 
the caravanserai where he had alighted, to lodge with them after 
he had given them letters from their Commander at Surat. He 
describes a royal palace, the great mosque, gardens, sepulchres, tanks, 
wells, and an hospital for birds. He appears not to have made ac- 
quaintance with the English, and only says that their counting 
house is in the centre of the town, and that their magazines are 
usually full of cloth from Lahore and Dehli with which they carry 
on a great trade. The goods most traded in at Ahmedabad were 
satins, velvet, and taffetas, with carpet, the ground of which was of 
gold, silk or wool. Much cotton-cloth was also sold there, but it came 
from Lahore and Dehli. A great deal of indigo was exported as 
well as prepared and unprepared ginger, sugar, cummin, lac, miro- 
bolams, tamarind, opium, saltpetre and honey. The chief com- 
merce of the Dutch in Ahmedabad consisted of techits, or stamped 
cloths, but less fine than those of Masulipatam and St. Thomé, 
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From Ahmedabad our traveller made a trip to Cambay,-which jg: 
only two short days distant from it, and thanking his Dutch 
hosts for their civilities, he started on the 16th February. He 
found Cambay so infested with monkeys, that they sometimes ap. 
peared to cover the roofs of the houses, from which they threw any- 
thing they could find upon passers by, and wounded them. The castle 
m which the Governer dwelt was large, but had nothing handsome 
about it: the traveller paid visits also to other places worth seeing, 
and then returned to Surat, which he describes in several chapters, 

At that time a French capuchin who had great influence with the 
Governor of Surat enjoyed sometimes opportunities of serving his 
nation, one of which occurred when Thevenot was there. The Gover- 
nor was making inquires about the French company, but of 
Europeans whose interest it was thatit should not be received at 
Surat ; accordingly he intended to solicit the court of Dehli to ex- 
clude it; but Father Ambroise, the superior of the capuchins, who: 
had been apprised of this intention, waited upon him to undeceive 
him, and to tell him not to believe the enemies of this company, 
who had conspired to ruin it if possible. He respected this father 
for his probity, and did not reject his advice, but only entreated him 
to reveal the truth without dissimulation, and to tell him whether 
the French, who intended to establish themselves at Surat, were 
not pirates, as had been rumoured about the whole country and as- 
serted by several Europeans, After the Governor had been satisfi- 
ed by the reply of Father Ambroise, he requested him to write 
down in Persian all he had told him, and as soon as this was done, 
he sent the document tothe Court. When the Grand Mogul had 
it read out in the Divan, he was so well pleased, and also his offic- 
ers, that all desired the arrival of the French vessels. In fact, 
this Governor did a thousand acts of courtesy to Sieur de la Boullaye 
and to Beber the envoys of the company, assuring them that he 
would do them all the services he could upon the testimony of Fa- 
ther Ambroise. The English president who was an old friend of this 
father, also showed them every possible honour, after sending them 
his carriage and some of his people to receive them, telling the fa- 


ther that everything in his possession would be at their disposal. . 


The marriage ceremony of the Governor's daughter at Surat 
which Thevenot describes, is pretty nearly the same as_we at pre- 
sent see in wedding processions of wealthy Muhbammadans, It is 
worth while to quote what he says about the tombs of Europeans :— 
“The English and the Dutch affect to adorn their sepulchres with 
brick pyramids, plastered with lime, and while I was there, one 
was being built for the Commander of the Dutch, which was 
to have cost eight thousand francs. There is a tomb of a cer- 
tain drunkard, who had been exiled to India by the States 
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General, and was said to have been a relative of the Prince of 
Orange. A monument had been raised to him, as for other men 
of mark, but to make it known that he drank well, a great stone- 
cup was-placed on the top of his pyramid, and one below at each 
corner of the tomb, with the figure of a sugar-loaf ; and when the 
Dutch go ‘to amuse themselves near this sepulchre, they pre- 
pare a hundred stews in these cups, and use other smaller ones to 
take out what they have prepared in the large ones, in order to eat 
and to drink.” The tombs of Mukammadans, and the burning 
ghauts of Hindus are too well known to be described. Tanks 
and large reservoirs being very rare in Europe, but plentiful in this 
country, attracted the attention of Pietro della Valle, Mandelslo 
and Thevenot, all of whom greatly admired them and described 
them at length. 

Thevenot indulges in a little historical digression about Sivaji 
the famous Maratha freebooter, who plundered Surat two years 
before his visit to that place, namely, in 1664, and we shall 
confine ourselves to this episode :—Being aware that Surat con- 
tained much wealth, he resolved to plunder it. In order, however, 
that nobody might get wind of his design, he divided the troops 
he had, into two camps, establishing one of them at Chaul and the 
other in the vicinity of Bassien with orders, however, to his 
officers, not to commit depredations, but to pay for everything they 
required. Then he assumed the garb ofa fakir and diligently 
examined all the roads leading to Surat, which town he likewise 
entered and reconnoitred at leisure. 

When he returned to his principal camp, he ordered four 
thousand of his troops to follow him without noise, and the others 
to remain encamped, but to make during his absence as much 
noise as if all his troops were there, so that no suspicion of his 
enterprise might be entertained, and the belief of his being 
present in the camp prevail. Everything was executed as he had 
ordered, and the march remained secret enough, although it was 
very hasty, in order to surprise Surat. Sivaji encamped near the 
gate of Burhampur, and to mislead the Governor of Surat, who 
had sent some persens to him, he asked the Governor to procure him 
guides for continuing the march, but the Governor, who suspected 
danger, returned no answer, withdrew with the most costly articles 
he possessed to the fort,and sent messengers in all directions for aid. 
Most of the inhabitants abandoned their houses and retired to the 
fields, whereon the troops of Sivaji entered the town, plundered it 
during four days, and burnt several houses. Only the quarters of 
the English and of the Dutch escaped pillage by the vigorous 
resistance they offered_to the freebooters. Sivaji also abstained 
from attacking the castle,-although he knew that it contained the 
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most precious articles, and above all, a great deal of ready money, 
He feared that such an attack would take too much time, and that 
the help which might arrive, would cause him to loose the booty 
he had made in the town. Moreover, as means of defence were 
at hand in the castle, he could not have obtained possession of it 
as easily as of the town. Accordingly he determined to retreat with 
all the wealth he had amassed, It was believed at Surat, that 
Sivaji had carried off jewelry, gold and silver, to the amount of 
more than thirty millions, and in the house of one Banian he 
found seventy-two pounds of threaded pearls, without counting 
great quantity of others which had not yet been pierced, 

After all, however, says Thevenot, it would be a matter of 
astonishment that so populous a town should have allowed itself 
to be pillaged by a handful of men, if it were not known that 
most of the Indians are poltroons. They had scarcely beheld Sivaji 
approach with his horde than they all took to their heels ; some 
fled to the fields, to retire thence to Broach, and others to the 
castle, where the Governor of the town had been the first to take 
refuge. The Europeans alone remained in their own quarters 
and saved their property, whilst all the rest of the town was 
plundered, except the house of the capuchins. When the freebooters 
had reached their convent they passed beyond it according to the 
orders of their chief, because on the evening of the first day Father 
Ambroise the superior of the capuchins; being touched with 
compassion for the poor Christians living in Surat, waited upon 
Sivaji to speak in their favour, and to request him to abstain at 
least from injuring their persons. Sivaji entertained respect for 
him, took him under his protection, and granted him what he 
asked for the Christians. This father appears to have enjoyed 
more authority in worldly matters than the character of his 
spiritual office might entitle him to claim. Few would object to 
his assuming the duty of quelling disputes that arose between 
Christians, and more particularly, among Roman Catholics, which he 
had undertaken. He must have been a zealous, man else he would 
never have taken it upon himself to imprison Christians, which he 
did on the plea that they were leading scandalous lives, or to expel 
them from the city; but he had been so carefully ingratiating 
himself with the Kotwal and the Governor, that they gave him 
peons whenever he required them to enforce his decrees. 

A description of Agra with its fort and the celebrated Taj Mahai 
is given by Thevenot. Here is what he says at page 105 infra :— 
“Some assert that there are twenty-five Christian families in Agra, 
but all do not agree on this point. It is only certain that there 
are but few Gentiles and Parsees in comparison to the Muham- 
madans who live there, and the latter surpass all the other sects in 
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power, as they do in numbers. The Dutch keep up an estab- 
lishment in the town, but the English have ceased. to maintain 
theirs, because it was unprofitable.” 


We observe that in speaking of the province of Dehli, Theve- 
not also describes the famous avenue of trees to which we have 
already alluded, .but: here also the dangers of it are mentioned, and 
the robbers described can be no others than the now happily almost 
extinct Z’hugs as will be seen from what follows :—“ The province 
of Dehli is contiguous to that of Agra towards the north, andthe 
present Grand Mogul Aurungzebe keeps his court at the capital, 
which is about forty-five leagues. distant from Agra. It is in 
Hindustan called [Shah] Jehanabad, but otherwise Dehli. The 
route which leads from the one of these towns to the other is very 
pleasant. It is the famous avenue, one hundred and fifty leagues 
in length, planted with trees by King Jeh4ngir, and leading not 
only from Agra to Dehli but even-as far as Lahore. Every half 
league is there marked by a turret, and sixty-nine or seventy of 
them occur between the two capitals : there are even small caravan- 
serais at the end of each day’s stage. Nothing remarkable can be 
said about these serais, except the one called Chekiserai, at a 
distance of six leagues from Agra. In. this place, there is an old 
idol-temple, which may .be reckoned: among the beautiful and 
great pagodas of India. It was more frequented formerly on ac- 
count of the convenience for ablutions when the Jumna Lived its 
walls, but although- the-river has-receded nearly half a mile from 
the town, many Romie still frequent it; and food is still brought 
for monkeys in the hospital which has-been built for them.” 


“ Although the road, of which I have spoken, is beautiful, 
many discomforts are connected with it. Tigers, lions, and 
panthers infest it, even thieves- are encountered, and travellers 
on this road must make it a rule not to allow anybody to ap- 
proach them. The thieves of this-country are the most dexterous 
in the world ;. they carry a rope with a noose which they throw 
so cleverly on, the neck of a man when he comes near enough, 
that they never miss-him ;.and:they strangle him in a moment. 
They make also use of a trick to deceive travellers ; they send 
upon the road:a beautiful woman with: dishevelled hair, pretend- 
ing to lament over some -misfortune that has befallen her ; 
as she walks by the side of the traveller he falls easily into 
conversation with her, and» being captivated by her beauty, he 
offers her his-assistance, which she accepts ;. but he has no sooner 
allowed her to mount his horse behind him, when she throws 
her rope over him and strangles him, or at least, makes him 
faint, till the robbers, who are concealed, come to her aid and 
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finish what she has begun. There are, moreover, men in these 
parts who throw the rope so dexterously, that they are as success- 
ful from a great as from a small distance, so that when a_ bullock 
or other animal strays from the caravan, as sometimes happens, 
they do not fail to capture it by the neck.” 

The descriptions of Dehli, the province of Sind, Multan, 
Cabulistén, Kashmir, and of Lahore, may all be passed over as 
of not much interest to us, but we may mention that in describing 
the Royal Palace within the fort of the last named town, Theve- 
not states that on the walls there were’ numerous paintings re- 
presenting the actions of the Grand Mogul in brilliant colours, 
and that over one door there was a crucifix, whilst over another, 
the picture of the: Virgin might be seen, both of which pieces 
our traveller considers to have been placed there only by the 
hypocrisy of Jehangir, who pretented to be well disposed towards 
the Christian religion to flatter the Portuguese. 

Our traveller had a bad opinion of Hindu fakirs, troops of 
whom assembled at Allahabad just as they do in our times, to 
celebrate festivals and to bathe at the confluence of the Ganges 
with the Jumna, He considers them to be no better than the 
gypsies of Europe, and says, that if these be honest fakirs, great 
scoundrels occur also among them, whom the Mogul authorities 
are not displeased to see killed when they commit crimes. He 
had met them also in rural districts, all naked, with banners and 
trumpets, asking alms with bows and arrows in their hands, not 
giving to travellers the option of bestowing alms upon them, or 
refusing to do so. Once our traveller happened to be in a 
caravan with which also fakirs wandered, who took it into their 
heads to hinder everybody from sleeping; they never ceased to 
sing and to preach all night, and the people instead of enforcing 
silence with blows, as they ought to have done, politely re- 
quested them to remain quiet, whereon they only became more 
uproarious, redoubled their singing and shouting, whilst those 
who were unable to sing, laughed and mocked the rest of the 
caravan. These fakirs had been sent by their superior to a 
certain locality, to ask for two thousand rupees and a’ certain 
quantity of rice as well as ghee, with orders not to return unless 
after having fully executed their commission. Our ~traveller was, 
however, not biassed against the Hindu fakirs only, but states, 
that those of the Muhammadan persuasion are just as great 
vagabonds : for all that, however, both classes were equally held 
in honour by the superstitious and ignorant natives. 

At that time the town of Dacca was the capital of Bengal, 
and being very narrow, extended nearly a league along /the Ganges. 
most of the houses, however, were made only of bamboos_plaster- 
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ed with mud; only. those of the Dutch and of the English 
being solid, they having spared no costs to insure the safety of 
their wares. The Hollanders kept there galleys to sail for trading 
purposes down the Gulf of Bengal ; and Augustinian monks had 
also a convent at Dacca. Our traveller was assured that the 
Grand Mogul usually drank only Ganges’ water, considering it 
to be much lighter than any other; some persons, however, told 
him that it relaxes the bowels, and that for this reason Europeans 
who used it, always boiled it before doing so. 

On his return journey to Surat, Thevenot passed through 
Burhampur, which was at that time still an important place 
and the capital of the province of Kandesh. Usually a prince 
of the blood was the governor of this place as well as of the 
rest of the province, and Aurungzebe had been one of them be- 
fore he ascended the throne. Here, also, the Sieurs Boulaye and 
Beber, envoys of the French India Company, had a quarrel with 
the Banians to whom they had been recommended. When they 
arrived at Burbampur, these Banians come to meet them with 
basins full of confectionery and rupees in their hands, These 
gentlemen, not knowing the custom of the country, according 
to which presents are offered to esteemed foreigners, and think- 
ing the twenty-five or thirty rupees presented to them implied 
that they were considered poor, became aagry, insulted the Bani- 
ans, and prepared to strike them, which nearly brought them 
into great trouble. Had they been well informed of the usages 
of the country, they would have-accepted this present, and would 
afterwards have given something in return to the Banians, or 
if they did not wish to do so, they might have taken, and again 
returned the same present ; or if they did not wish to accept 
it, they ought at least to have touched it with the tips of their 
fingers, and politely thanked them for their civility. 

The castle from which the Grand Mogul, when at Burhampur, 
used to witness the combats of elephants in the river Tapti, is 
now in ruins, as well as the large mosque. In the middle of the 
river there is a rock of which Thevenot says :—“ The elephant 
which this rock represents, died on the spot when fighting in 
the presence of Shéh Jeh&n the father of Aurungzebe, who desired 
to erect a monument to this animal, bceause he loved it; and the 
gentiles smear it with colour as they do their pagodas.’ There 
can be no doubt that this so-called elephant was not placed there, 
but is a natural rock in the river ; at present, at least, it would 
require a considerable effort of imagination to make out the 
figure to be one, although it cannot be denied that human hands 
have shaped, smoothed;and-painted it. The writer of these lines 
swam up to this elephant in 1860 when he passed through Burham- 
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pur, but could find no way of mouvting up to it, and immediately 
returned to the bank again; the back of the elephant being 
smooth, and rising almost perpendicularly from the water, can- 
not be mounted, and the same is the case with that which passes 
for the head, namely, the portion where the rock is somewhat 
more narrow. 

Thevenot made another excursion after his return to Surat, 
embracing a good deal of the country. He paid a visit to 
Aurungabad, and devotes a whole chapter to the temples of 
Elora, the wonderful excavations and sculptures of which amazed 
him, but his movements were somewhat controlled by the other 
members of the company, eight Europeans in all, with fourteen 
peons, to take care of the goods of ‘M. Bazon,a French merchant, 
who was taking them to Haiderabad in the Deccan, which our 
traveller always calls Baguagar, or tiger-town. Bombay he calls 
according to the Portuguese fashion Bombaim, but says nothing 
about it, except that it possesses a good harbour, and -was ceded 
by the Portuguese to the English in 1662 when the King of 
England married the Infanta of Portugal. 

Describing the various kinds of funerals, Thevenot alludes 
to Sutiee, or immolation of widows by: cremation, as follows :— 
“In other places, dead bodies are interred with their legs 
erossed, and their widows having been -placed alive in the 
samé hole up to their necks, are -strangled’ by the Brahmans, 
Suitee was discouraged by the Muhammadan authorities, and 
many eutreaties, coupled with large presents, were required 
for obtaining permission -to burn a widow, which difficulties 
sheltered many women from the infamy:they would have incurred 
from their caste, if superior force had not compelled them to remain 
alive.” 

Like Mandelslo also, Thevenot describes the Nairs and Polias 
[pariahs}] of Cochin, describing the pride of the former, and ‘the 
abject position of the latter, but as he contents himself with 
giving only a brief account of the famous duel between a Por- 
tuguese and a Nair, of. which his predecessor has made a long 
story, we may here insert it :—‘ They yield precedence to none ex- 
cept to the Portuguese. To appease the quarrels which often arose 
on this point, the Portuguese General came to an agreement with 
the King of Cochin, that a duel between a Nair and a Portuguese 
should be fought, and the conquering party be entitled to pre- 
cedence; and as the Nair succumbed, the Portuguese precede 
them.” He also states, that when a Nair is approached near 
enough by a Polia to feel his breath, he thinks himself polluted, 
and is obliged to kill him; to avoid such a calamity, the Polias 
used at Popo, to intorm the Nairs not to approach them, 
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A short account of the city of Goa is given by our traveller, 
put it is remarkable that neither he nor Mandelslo says a single 
xord about the Holy Inquisition, although that institution: 
must have been well known to both. 

Haiderabad in the Deccan was a large town, but its houses were 
all so low and badly constructed, that they might have ree for 
huts only ; the gardens, however, Thevenot considered to be beauti- 
ful. The palace formed an exception to'the ordinary buildings, 
being an edifice three hundred and eighty paces long, all built of 
stone ; it could not, however, be approached by the public, and posts 
were placed at some distance from it to mark the limits beyond 
which it was forbidden to pass. The kingdom of Golconda, of 
which Haiderabad was the capital, contained, according to Theve- 
not’s opinion, also numerous Europeans, for he says :— 

“There are also many Franks in this kivgdom, but the 
majority are Portuguese, who have taken refuge there for 
some crimes they committed: Englishmen and Hollanders have 
lately begun to trade here, and make large profits. Three 
years ago they established an agency here and purchased 
for their companies quantities of TZchits and other cloths, 
which they cause to be retailed in other parts of India. They 
bring upon oxen from Masulipatam all kinds of goods which 
they know to be most in request at Bagangar, and in other towns 
of the kingdom, such as cloves, pepper, cinnamon, silver, copper, 
tin and lead, on which they gain. much, and are said to make 
twenty-five per cent. profit. I-have been assured that this gaia 
amounts to ten or eleven hundred thousand livres [francs ?] per 
annun. They are welcome in this country, because they make 
many presents, and a few days before my departure from Bag- 
nagar, their commandant had already begun to have trumpets and 
kettle-drums, and got himself preceded by a standard-bearer by 
order of his superiors.” 

The King usually held his court in the fortress of Golconda at a 
distanee of two leagues from Haiderabad, where he had ceased to 
reside since the last eight years before the arrival of Thevenot, 
because Aurungzebe, whilst yet Governor of a province, surprised 
him there and made himself master of the town, the King being 
under the necessity to disguse himself and to escape to Golconda. 
The reigning king Abdullah Kutb Sh&h was the son of a 
Brahman woman, the wife of his father the late king; and he 
inherited her intelligence. A Flemish surgeon in the service 
of the king showed our traveller the fort and the surround- 
ings of Goleonda, and our traveller mentions six mausoleums 
of forrmer kings near the<fort;-the writer of these lines has 
also visited them, and was astonished to see the neglected build 
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ings with their marble sarcophagi, from which no one appears for 
years to have swept the dung of the bats which were nestling in the 
cupolas and falling upon them, nor kept the spaces around in 
order, which were gardens in the seventeenth century. How differ- 
ent the state of these abodes of the dead was when Thevenot was 
there, appears from the following :—“ The tombs of the six kings 
have also those of their relatives, wives, and chief eunuchs near 
them. Each isin the centre of a garden, and ascends by five 


or six steps, built of stones resembling those at Thebes, leading 


into the verandah which surrounds the chapel containing the 
tomb, with arcades all round. The chapel [mausoleum] is square 
and from six to seven tvises [36 to 42 feet English] high ; 
it has various architectural ornaments and his covered by a dome, 
which has a turret at each of its four angles. These places be- 
ing considered holy, only few persons are allowed to enter them, 
and santons [Durwaishes] guard the entrances, so that I could not 
have heen adinitted had I not made myself known to be a foreign- 
er. The pavement is covered with carpets, and the sarcophagus, 
with a satin pall, strewn with white flowers and hanging to the 
ground, At the height of one toise, there is an awning of the same 
stuff, and the whole is illuminated by lamps. The tombs of the 
sons and daughters of the king are on one side, whilst on the 
other, all the books of the king may be seen on folding stools ; 
most of them being Qordns, and some others on the Muhammadan 
religion. The tombs of the other kings resemble this one, except, 
perhaps, that the chapels of some are square within and without, 
whilst that of the others is cruciform, some are dressed with the 
beautiful stone I have mentioned, whilst others are of black stone, 
and some walls of white stone have a shining varnish which 
makes them appear like fine marble, and there are some with panes 
of porcelain. The tomb of the king who died last, is the most 
beautiful of all, and its cupolais varnished green. The tombs of 
the princes, of their brothers, and of their other relatives are all 
of the same form, but easily distinguished, because only the 
tombs of kings have a crescent over them. The sepulchres of 
eunuchs are low and terraced, without any domes, but each has 
its garden. Each of these sepulchres is a refuge, and no matter 
what crime a man may have committed, he is safe as-soon as he 
enters it. There the gary is struck [on a gong-or disk of cop- 
per] just as in the castle, and everything regulated among the 
officials with the utmost punctuality. ” 

We are informed that the diamond mines produced large reve- 
nues, all'permitted to dig in those about Masulipatam, being ob- 
liged to pay to the King one pagoda per hour whilst engaged in 
digging, no matter whether they-found any diamonds or not. 
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The principal mines were iv the Carnatic towards Bejapoor, and 
six thousand men of the King constantly worked in them, who 
found every day nearly three pounds, and no one dug there, ex- 
cept the people of the King. 

After sojourning for two months at Haiderabad, Thevenot, desir- 
ing to pay a visit to Masulipatam and to the Coromandel Coast, 
resolved to start in spite of the rains which had begun to fall in 
June, but as the inundations of rivers and bad roads would have 
made it impossible to use a carriage, he hired a horse for him- 
self and two bullocks for his valet with the luggage. It being the 
rainy season our traveller found the country everywhere green 
and pleasant to the sight; but states, that the pagodas were so 
full of indecent figures and monsters, that they cannot be entered 
without feelings of horror, At Masulipatam he found a great 
commerce in Zchits, and besides those manufactured iv the place, 
quantities were brought from Saint Thomé which were much finer 
and better coloured than those of all the rest of India. The road- 
stead being excellent, ships of every country may cast anchor, and 
our traveller had seen at Masulipatam natives of Cochin-China, 
Siam, Pegu, and several other ortental kingdoms. | 

Poliacate, situated to the north of Saint Thomé, was one of the 
best agencies possessed by the Dutch in the whole of India, 
on account of the cotton-cloths, for which they kept a great ware- 
house there. At that place they also refined the saltpetre which 
they brought from Bengal and manufactured it into gunpowder. 
The Dutch Governor of Gueldria, that is to say, of the fort of Polia- 
cate, was in receipt of a rather small salary, .but had a table- 
allowance equal to it, and could take not only the wine or oil he 
required, but even his clothes from tle warehouses of the 
Company. 

When Thevenot considered that he had gathered information 
enough on the Coromandel Coast, he returned from Masulipatam 
again to Haiderabad, where he spent yet three weeks more, 
because he would not depart, except in the society of Monsieur 
Bazon, who had some business to transact. Thus he obtained 
the opportunity of witnessing the Muharram festivities, which 
says he, are masquerades celebrated by the Moors of Golconda with 
even more folly than is displayed on that occasion in Persia. In 
the city of Bombay even now brawls oceur every year during 
this festival, and exceptional measures are taken by the police to 
quell them, hence it is uo wonder that in a place like Haiderabad 
the Muharram was in Thevenot’s time scarcely ever brought to a 
termination without bloodshed ; there, as in Bombay, the Sunnis 
generally fell out “with the Shiahs and combats, in keeping with 
the tragic end of Hussaiii represented in these processions ensued ; 
but at that season no judicial enquiry took place concerning murders, 
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because during the ten days of the Muharram the gates of paradise 
are open to receive all who die for the Musalman faith. Our tra- 


veller witnessed one of these fights, brought on by a Tartar who 


uttered some words against Hussain, which so scandalised a Shiah, 
that he desired to take vengeance, but the Tartar killed three 
men with his. sword, and a mau of quality who desired to separate 
the combatants, received-a stab in the stomach, and seven persons 
were killed in all. 


This festival had no sooner terminated, when Monsieur Bazon 
invited our traveller to get ready to start ; accordingly they de- 
parted on the third November from Haiderabad on their re- 
turn journey to Surat. They hadapassport from the king, which 
released them from. paying any dues, as wellas a man from the 
Government who produced it, when tax-gatherers presented them- 
selves ; and they were-always quieted with.a small present for pro- 
curing betel. Thus our traveller reached Burhampur, the capi- 
tal of the province of Kandesh, without any misadventure, but 


whilst travelling further on, the usual route towards Surat, he got. 


the colic and learned how to cure it. The account being of some 
interest to us, is worth inserting in this place :—“ The four kinds 
of colic, which are very frequent in India, bear among the Portu- 
guese the name of Mordechin. The first species is a simple colic, 
which gives much pain ; the second brings on, in addition, purging ; 
whilst those afflicted with the third kind are, moreover, subject to 
great and painful vomiting; but those attacked by the fourth 
suffer the three evils at the same time, namely, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
and excruciating pains ; this Jast I believe to be the Cholera Mor- 
bus. These maladies originate mostly: from indigestion, and mani- 
fest themselves sometimes in so violent a manner, that they kill 
aman in twenty-four hours. The remedy used in India against 
this, is to make a little iron fork, about half a finger long, red 
hot in the fire, and to apply it to the sole of the patient's foot, 
holding it there till he can: no longer bear it, and the mark of 
the iron remains. The operation is repeated with the same red 
hot iron on the other sole of the patient’s foot, and usually the 
remedy is so efficacious, that the pain ceases at the same time. 
If the patient were to he bled before this branding, he would 
evidently be in danger of losing his.life ; and I have been assured 
by several persons, that if he be bled before burning his: sole, he 


infallibly dies, precisely as many days after the bleeding as-he was 


sick before it ; but if undertaken two-days. after the operation, 
bleeding is not dangerous, Some use ligatures for this malady, 
and bandage the head of the patient so tightly with a bed-girth, 
that they seem to aim at squeezing his brains out. They do 
the same thing to his back, to his loins, thighs, and legs, and 
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when he does not feel the tightness of the bandages, it is believed 
that he will die. Purging alone is likewise a very usual com- 
plaint in India and an extremely dangerous one, because many 
persons die of it, as it is easily brought on by a little overheat- 
ing of the body. The remedy is, to take two drachms of dried 
rhubarb, and. one drachm of curamin, these substances having been 
pulverised must be taken in lemon-water, or if nome can be had, 
in rose-water. The poor people among the Indians cure this 
malady with cooked rice only, so that it is dry after having been 
boiled in water. This they eat with sour milk, and do not aban- 
don this food as long as the complaint lasts, They use the same 
remedy against dysentery.” 

Thevenot performed the journey from Berhampur to Surat 
in fourteen days, in the company of a Brahman and a Molla, 
On the road he passed through several towns and many forts ; 
and as lions often prowled about, huts had been erected under the 
trees to which travellers retired at night. 

After taking some rest on his arrival at Surat, purchasing the 
necessary provisions, and making a bargain for his voyage 
through a Banian, Thevenot sailed in February of the year 
1667 from Surat to Bander Abassi, whence he made his way to 
Shiraz, but was obliged to remain for some time at that place, 
because he had unfortunately been wounded by one of his own 
pistols. As he eould obtain no proper surgical treatment he had 
himself carried to Ispahan where he was cured, remained four 
or five months and departed on the 5th of October, after having 
made a bargain with a muleteer to take him to Tabriz. When 
he departed from Kum on the 8th November he was already sick, 
but still continued his journey ; when, however, he had reached 
the ‘ancient town of Savah, a little to the south-west of Teheran, 
he himself remarked that his spirit of curiosity had abandoned 
him ;. he nevertheless continuned to describe: his route as far 
as the village of Farsank where he lodged on the 16th of 
November, and his sufferings compelled him to terminate his 
memoirs there. He travelled, however, yet thirty leagues further, 
for he reached the small town of Miana, where he bade farewell 
to this nether world. cars 

The account given of these two travellers of the seventeenth 
century in this article is chiefly restricted to their personal ad- 
ventures, all their remarks on the geography, history, and statis- 
tics of India having been omitted as well as their notices of 
some curious quadrupeds and birds they had seen and described ; 
but enough may have been given here to show that beth are 
worth being published in full with suitable foot-notes. 
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Art. VI.—N.-W. P. SETTLEMENTS. 


HE evils necessarily attendant on the present system of 
settlement are so patent, that it is hardly worth while to 
detail them. While a district is under settlement, be the time 
long or short, the minds of the whole agricultural population 
are kept in a ferment. The people suffer from the malpractices of 
subordinates. Until the revised assessménts are given out, no 
one knows what his means of subsistence will be for the next 
thirty years. The income to which each man and his family have 
accustomed themselves for many years may be halved; and the 
tear of this is nearly as bad as the reality, Every man dreads the 
worst, rather than anticipates any bettering of his fortune, As 
the term of settlement draws near, no improvements costing 
money are undertaken, lest they should cause an enhanced assess- 
ment. The outlay of agricultural capital is thus stopped: land 
is sometimes actually thrown out of cultivation, There is con- 
stantly recurring popular agitation. Every one will admit that 
the problem, how to avert or even diminish these evils, deserves 
conseleration. 

The first suggestion that has been made with this view is to 
undertake no new settlement operations, but to let the current 
engagements run on. This would undoubtedly attain the end 
aimed at for atime, but ata greater cost than the end is worth, 
It has been already frequently pointed out that the financial test 
as applied to settlements is wholly misleading. A settlement may 
be a most successful one, may restore a declining district to pros- 
perity, and may thus ultimately be of the greatest advantage, direct 
pecuniary advantage as well as other, to the State, and yet result 
at first in a loss of revenue. This is admitted to be true as regards 
districts, and it is equally true as regards the mahal, the unit of 
assessment. If 50 per cent. of the assets be the proper amount 
for Government to take as land-tax, a supposition which may be 
assumed as true for the present, then, when the Government is taking 
more than its proper amount, it is bound, by the plainest con- 
siderations of expediency, as well as of justice, to revise its demand 
when the term of settlement comes round : therefore all over-assess- 
ed mab4ls should be re-assessed, and the demand lowered. Unless, 
per contra, some increase be put on the under-assessed estates, 
Government will lose heavily. But the objections are more than 
mere financial ones. If it cause hardship, as it undoubtedly does, 
to change suddenly incomes. enjoyed for thirty years, will it not 
cause much more hardship to cut down incomes enjoyed for sixty ? 
The finances of the State may be in a flourishing condition at 
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this moment, but there is no reasonable ground for thinking that, 
while the expenses of the administration, day by day becoming 
more elaborate, dre rapidly increasing, the Government will be able 
permanently to dispense with all increase of the land-revenue ; 
nor indeed would it be fair that the State should permanently 
give up a part of its income to one special class, and that by 
no means « class particularly in need of relief from the national! 
treasury. Letting the present engagements run on, on the 
ground of the discontent caused by new settlement operations, 
would be simply putting off the evil day. The burthen would 
eventually fall much more heavily on the shoulders of some 
future administration. . When the inevitable revision at last came 
round the discontent thereby caused would be increased ten-fold, 
and in the meantime what fairly belongs to the national trea- 
sury, would have been given up. to a comparatively wealthy in- 
dividual class, This suggestion is a mere temporary expedient 
for shirking a disagreeable duty, which posterity will certainly 
have to perform, and it may safely be put aside. 

Another proposal which has been made with the same end is 
to bring the village papers into such a state of perfection that a 
settlement can be effected altogether on them. There is nothing 
new in the idea of using the village papers for purposes of assess- 


ment, 


It has always been done, but this is a very different 


thing from assessing solely onthem. Whatever may be the case 
in the future, it may be most emphatically asserted that at pre- 
present in no single district in the N.-W. P. are these papers 
in such a state as to render it safe~to assess upon them alone. 
Valuable information as to the general rates of rent prevalent on 
the different classes of soil may, no doubt, be derived from them, 
but general information of this kind is obviously of no use in 
appraising the assets of each estate. In his paperon “ Permanent 
Settlements” Sir William Muir wrote :—“ To adopt the village 
papers as the basis of future assessment would be the surest means 
of rendering them untrustworthy.” In this opinion most re- 
venue officers concur. But it‘is useless to speculate as to what 
may, or may not, be done in the future : one thing is certain, that 
no settlement which could stand a couple of years could be made 
at present on the village papers alone, except at an enormous 
sacrifice of the rights of the State.. The suggestion, therefore, does 
not help us in determining our present course of action. 

Is there, then, no alternative but to begin settlement operations 
afresh ? In the paper from which a quotation has already been 
made, Sir William. Muir summed up the conclusions to which he 
nad come on the subject of settlement. Of Sir William Muir’s 


personal opinions on such a question no one who ever knew him, 
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or served under him, can speak with anything but respect. He 
had been himself a Settlement Officer, and one of the most la- 
borious and conscientious of that body. As Secretary to the 
Revenue Board, as Secretary to the local Government under 
Mr. ‘Thomason, and afterwards as Member of the Board, he 
may be said almost to have spent his official life in the midst 
of a long settlement discussion. Subsequently, during his 
term of office as Lieutenant-Governor, much of his time was 
necessarily devoted to revenue subjects. But, great as is the respect 
due to the persowal opinion of Sir William’ Muir, there is much 
more than personal opinion in the despatch ‘to which reference 
has been made, Sir William Muir knew personally almost 
every Settlement Officer of his time, and with most of them 
he had talked over and over again on all revenue matters. 
The conclusions to which he came may fairly be taken as sum- 
ming up the results of the experience of a whole generation. 
here would be no advantage in recapitulating here the entire 


scheme he set forth, which any one may read for himself; but no. 


single paper on the subject of the future settlements of these 
provinces is of the same importance, or deserves such careful 
consideration as this does. 

The scheme was briefly this: that, when a settlement had 
been made with a reasonable amount of accuracy, a just 
share in the growing prosperity of the country might be secured to 
the State, not by again undertaking at periodical intervals an indi- 
vidual assessment estate by estate, but by putting on a rateable 
percentage of increase on the existing revenue, determined with 
reference to the:general rise in prices and the circumstances of 
the tract in question, Obviously, this plan could not be univer- 
sally applied. Districts in which there had been a very large 
and general increase of cultivation must be excluded; but in 
these provinces there are probably not more than two, or at 
the most, three or four such districts. Then, again, the enormous 
profits derived from canal-irrigation could not be fairly assessed 
under such a system. The owners’ rate, however, leviable under 
Act VIII. of 1878, provides a means of taxing these profits 
sufficiently ; and an inquiry now on foot will, it is hoped, enable 
the Government to introduce a more efficient assessment: 

Excluding, therefore, districts having a large and general in- 
crease of cultivation, and excluding canal-irrigation profits, the 
authorities would have to consider— 

(1.) The general rise in prices : 

(2.) The incidence of the present demand as compared 
with that of other similarly circumstanced districts (whether it be 
heavy, normal or especially light) ; 
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(3.) The. improvement of communications, roads, railways, &c., 

in the particular district or tract, 

A reasonable percentage would, with reference to all these con- 
siderations, be then fixed on, as the increase to which Government 
was fairly entitled. 

But this done, the work of assessment would be by no means 
ended, for it is certainly not meant that this percentage of increase 
should be applied rigidly in all cases; It would be necessary in 
the first place, to exclude all alluvial lands, with the owners of which 
five years’ settlements would be made in accordance with the exist- 
ing rules. In the second place, it would be necessary to exclude 
all those mahals in which the present demand presses too heavily. 
This is undoubtedly the most delicate part of the operation. The 

oint in which the last settlement operations, taken as a whole, 
failed most, was in the insufficient attention which was paid to the 
past fiscal history of estates. Noone knows, or can possibly know, 
how the revenue of an estate presses, so well as the Tahsildar whe 
has to collect it year by year. But in the last settlement, owing to 
the separate organisation of the Settlement Department, and to the 
fact that there was not sufficiently free communication—indeed, 
there was not infrequently positive friction—with the district offi- 
cials, much valuable information as to the pressure of the revenue 
was completely lost. Whether, therefore, the next settlement be 
carried on through specially qualified Collectors, or through Settle- 
ment Officers, one thing is certain, that the ease or difficulty with 
which the present revenue has been-collected in each individual 
estate should be mostcarefully considered. All estates in which 
any of the major coercive processes have been used for the realiza- 
tion of the revenue should be passed under special scrutiny. 
The officer in charge of the operations could then draw up a list 
of mahals in which, for the advantage of the State, no less than 
that ef the proprietor, it is necessary that there should be a revi- 
sion, It is by no means intended to be laid down that every estate 
in which the revenue exceeds an exact half of the existing assets, 
is to be included in this class. A discussion has been for some 
time going on, as to whether the revenue was or was not fixed on 
actual assets alone. The discussion, like so many others, really 
turns on the exact meaning to be attached to particularterms. If 
the term “assets ” be taken to mean actual rental, there is no doubt 
that the revenue was not fixed at half of this in all cases. ‘It igs 
the productive power of the land,’ wrote the Directors in 1837, 
“and not its actual produce that should be taken as the guide in 
making the assessment.” The revenue was meant to be half of 
what the rental proceeds-would be in the event of the estate being 
managed with ordinary care and energy. The fact, therefore, of the 
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revenue being above 50 per cent. of the rental does not of itself 
necessarily prove that it should be reduced, and it is searcely possible 
to fix an exact figure, and to say that revenue in excess of this 
should be cut down. Assessment cannot be carried out successfully 
by rule of thumb, But, speaking generally, it might perhaps be 
said that where the revenue exceeded 75 per cent. of the rental, 
there was at least ground for careful inquiry. In some of these 
cases the deficiency of the rental might be due to the fault of the 
proprietors, and then no reduction should be given ; but such 
instances would be rare, and it might be laid down that’ all cases 
in which there was primd facie ground for believing the revenue 
to be more than 75 per cent. or so of the rental, should be remov- 
ed from the class to be dealt with summarily. 


There remain those estates in which there has been a great in- 
crease of cultivation, though there has been no such general in- 
crease in the districts in which they are situated. Is it advisable 
to deal with these specially, or not? There are comparatively 


speaking, very fewsuch, Their improvement is due to the labours - 


and energy of the proprietors, and it would be good policy to let 
them reap the fruits of these, and not to assess these estates in- 


dividually. 

We have now arrived at the stage at which the general percen- 
tage of increase may be applied. It is by no means part of the 
plan that the percentage should be necessarily the same for an en- 
tire district. Some of our present district settlements have been 
effected by two or more Settlement Officers; and from this and 
other causes it is notorious that the revenue of certain tahsils, 
parganas, and other tracts is much heavier, than that of others in 
the same district. 

Still the first thing to do would be to arrive at a general percen- 
tage for the whole district, and then to raise or lower any peculiar 
tracts above or below it, Say, for example, that ten per cent. was 
regarded, looking to the general rise in prices, and improvement 
in communications, as a reasonable increase, it would be open to 
the Collector to modify this according to the circumstances of 
particular tracts. One tahsil, or pargana, as the case may be, lies 
across an unbridged river, impassable at some seasons of the year. 
No new roads have been opened out in it, and from the nature of 
the country, there is not much hope of improvement in communica- 
tions. There are few marts, or bazars, to which it is easy to, bring 
produce for sale, such as abound in the rest of the district. These 
circumstances, which are merely given here as examples,—for, it 
would not be possible to give an exhaustive list,—would certainly 
be held as sufficient reasons for making the enhancement smaller 
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than elsewhere, If ten per cent. were taken from the more 
favoured parts of the district, five, six or eight per cent, would be 
enough in comparatively unfortunate tracts. Then, again, it is easy 
to imagine cireumstances the reverse of those stated above, which 
might warrant the aioe being somewhat increased. The 
main principle underlying al} these arrangements is, that, what- 
ever increase is taken, should bear a certain definite proportion to 
the amount which is taken at present. In other words, having 
excluded those cases which required to be treated exceptionally, 
the aim should be gradually to endeavour to amend and improve 
the existing arrangements, rather than to make entirely new 
ones. 

In the discussions on the subject, it has been suggested that the 
revenue should be fixed from time to time with reference to the price 
of some main staple. This proposal is impracticable, for the simple 
reason that there is no one sinks of such universal growth and use 
that its value could be taken asa standard of universal application. 
In arriving at the proposed percentage of increase for a district, or 
decrease, supposing such to be necessary, the prices of ordinary 
agricultural produce would of course be the first consideration, but 
by no means the only one. The incidence of the revenue per 
cultivated acre varies from Rs, 2-8 to 10 annas in the North- 
Western Provinces. Much of this variation can no doubt be satis- 
factorily explained by the natural circumstances of the different 
districts ; but it is equally undoubted, that much of it is due to the 
idiosyncracies of individual Settlement Officers, and to the different 
views as to heavy or light- assessments which were in vogue at 
different periods of this prolonged series of operations. In fixing, 
therefore, the district percentage of increase, the comparative 
heaviness or otherwise of the existing demand would be carefully 
looked to. Excluding the exceptional cases already referred to, we 
would not look to the individual circumstances of mah&ls at all, 
and we would look on districts as component parts of one province, 
with a view to gradually equalising the pressure of the land- 
revenue demand over it all. 

The first important part of the principle is, as already stated, 
that the increase should be in proportion to the amount already 
payable : the next point is, that the inerease should be gradual. 
Progressive jamas came into use towards the close of the last 
settlements, but their use was quite exceptional. Unless the in- 
crease be so trifling as not to exceed one ordinary yearly instal- 
ment, or unless there be some specially good reasons to the con- 
trary, new jamas should invariably be progressive. A Collector 
then, having arrived at his percentage of increase, and having 
obtained the sanction of-superior authority to it, would proceed to 
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offer settlement to the proprietors of all the estates which had not 
been marked out for exceptional treatment as already explained, 
If they were willing to pay, say two per cent. additional for 
five years, that is teu per cent. in all,.they would hold their estates 
free from further enhancement for fifteen, twenty, or even twenty- 
five years, as the Government might, upon general grounds, 
determine. If they refused the summary settlement—for so we 
may call it—offered to them in this way, a regular settlement 
would be made with them on the present system, and the 
revenue would be fixed at fifty per eent. of the assets. ‘There 
is little doubt, however, that, if the rateable increase were 
determined with discretion, there would be few such refusals, 
The advantages of such a scheme are that under it ninety per cent., 
or,at any rate, a very large proportion of the mahals of a district 
eould be easily and expeditiously settled. It would not be possible 
for chaprasis or amla to harass the people,.or extort money from 
them. ‘The sudden and violent alterations of income which we 
have at present would be avoided. Any increase would be propor-° 
tional to the amount now paid, and would be gradual; and the 
consequence would be that there would be less discontent and 
agitation among the people. Last, but not least, the people 
would have the assurance that, whatever improvements they 
effected in their land, they themselves would enjoy the full benefit 
of them, and that no part would be taken as increased land- 
revenue, Promises, indeed, to this effect have already been made 
by the Government, but the only way of making the people 
perfectly sure that they may improve their land with security 
is to carry out a settlement on principles which make it 
impossible to increase a man’s assessment on account of his 
individual labours:and energy. 

There are no doubt some disadvantages in the proposed 
scheme. In the first place, it is probable, that Government would 
lose a considerable sum. The enhancement on many estates 
would not be nearly so great as it would be if the present plan 
of settlement were adhered to. This is undeniable; but the 
real question is—would not the advantages to be gained be worth 
the sacrifice? Then, again, it will be said, and not altogether 
without truth, that the mistakes and mequalities of the pre- 
sent settlement would be stereotyped. The mah who is_ hard 
pressed now would find the pressure increased. As far as the 
last objection goes, it may be replied that sufficient precautions 
would be taken to secure that the revenue did not press 
too severely on any. Any one is at liberty to have a regular 
settlement. The other argument, that the man who gets 
lightly off now would get lightly off then, is doubtless true; 
but, as said just now, the real question is, whether it would 
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not be worth while for the State to make some sacrifice in 
view of the advantages to be attained. Under any settlement 
some men probably will get off too lightly, and there is no 
reason whatever for thinking that the mistakes of the next 
settlement will be any fewer in this respect than those of 
tlie present one. Knowledge of the country and of people do not, 
unfortunately, increase with each succeeding official generation. 

In conclusion, there are two other points which may be adverted 
to. If a plan, such as that briefly sketched out above, be adopt- 
ed, how, it will be asked, are the rents of occupancy-tenants to 
be fixed? One of the few recommendations of the Famine 
Commission which has been cordially accepted by the great 
majority of revenue officers in these provinces—and, indeed, it is al- 
most the only one which has been so accepted—is that the rents 
of occupancy-tenants should be fixed for the term of settlement. 
Whether or not the present conditions for the acquisition of occu- 
pancy rights should be maintained, need not be discussed here, 
as the question is-one totally distinct from that under considera- 
tion. There would, however, be no difficulty in providing in the 
administration paper, as one of the conditions of the settlement 
offered, that the rents of occupancy-tenants should not be enhanc- 
ed above a certain standard during the term of settlement, It 
has been urged, and urged with reason, that hitherto the theory 
of our settlements has been exclusively in favour of the landlord. 
When a man gets Rs._1,000 a year; we take Rs. 500 from him; 
at the next settlement you raise the revenue to Rs:,1,000, but at 
the same time you raise his rent-roll to Rs. 2,000,.or you go on: 
the assumption that he can himself raise it to that amount. The 
pressure of the increased revenue falls entirely on the tenantry. 
In fact, according to our theory, the landlord profits by each suc- 
cessive enlancement of revenue, Of course, this is a good deal 
modified: in practice, but still it is very necessary to’ take ste ps to 
secure, that, if the State chooses to sacrifice some revenue for the’ 
content and prosperity of the people, the landlord: class shall not 
enjoy all the benefits of that sacrifice. In the case, therefore, of 
an occupancy tenure paying a rent of two hundred rupees and 
a revenue of one hundred, it might be provided that, if the 
revenue were raised to one hundred and ten rupees, the rent 
should not be raised above two hundred and fifteen instead. 
of two hundred and twenty, which, according to the old theory, 
it should be. eG 

It is difficult, however, to discuss these questions without taking 
up the whole subject of tenant-right, which is beyond the scope 
of this paper. ‘The first thisg-we-have to do is to settle the prin- 
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ciple on which the Government is to take its own revenue ; the 
other subsidiary arrangements can easily be made afterwards, 

One point more: the rigidity of our revenue system is constant- 
ly complained of. It is absolutely necessary that a much greater 
power of suspension in bad seasons, such as was formerly exercised, 
be again given to district officers, More than this is necessary. 
Where, through no fault of the proprietors, the revenue has ex- 
ceeded a certain figure, say seventy-five per cent. of the assets, 
for a specified term, such as five years, some distinct and definite 
procedure must be laid down for reducing it. Even in the most 
perfect settlement mistakes are to be found ; and it is one of the 
greatest blots on our present system, that there is no regular 
means of correcting these until the next settlement comes round. 
Gradual correction of mistakes and inequalities, as said above, is 
what should be aimed at. 

J. 8S. M. 


Notg.—In 1875 the then Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, wrote as - 
follows :—‘* We can favour as we have opportunity, leniency, and regularity of 
assessment ; we can discourage attempts to take advantage of inflated prices ; 
we can avoid and disavoid language belonging to the rent theory.”* At the 
same time I think we may fairly discourage any scientific refinements in the 
work of assessment, which are a natural exercise of the intellect in highly 
cultivated officers, but which worry the ryots, distribute the burden of the 
State with needless inequality, and impose a costly machinery on the State,” 
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Art. VIL—PHASES IN THE FORTUNES OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY, 


Y= tye the departure of Sir Thomas Roe, negotiations were 
commenced to extend operations beyond the limits of Surat, 
Calicut and Broach, which attracted the attention of the settlers. 
During the years which followed a number of presidents ruled over 
the factories. The names of Methwold, of Fiemlen and Benton 
would not now be remembered, but for the fact of some of the 
despatches of that early period having been examined recently by 
a gentleman who has contributed a few pages to the history of 
this early period of British India history.* A few brief lines engrav- 
ed on a simple stone monument in the cemetery of Surat trace 
the history of Francis Benton’s career as president of Surat. It 
bears testimony, that ‘‘ for five years he discharged his duties with 
the greatest diligence and strictest integrity.” To Benton succeeded 
Captain Jeremy Blackman, who was appointed on a salary of 
five hundred pounds per annum; and whose salary at that 
time was considered to be munificent, compared with that which 
had been given to previous factors, It was in his time that 
the animosities, which had embittered for successive years the 
old and new Companies in London, were introduced among the 
representatives of the rival companies in India. During the 
protectorate of Cromwell, the gains of the old East India 
Company grew rapidly, and the dividends rose accerdingly. The 
fortunes of more than one Director were made easily and rapidly. 
Although the capital subscribed did not amount to more than 
three hundred and seventy thousand pounds, yet the credit of 
the Company stood high. Money was largely borrowed, and 
the borrowed money repaid, as usual, nearly seventy-five per cent. 
It was no wonder, then, that other traders should cast a Jonging 
eye on gains acquired with such facility. Towards the 
close of the reign of Charles I, a rival Company was anxious 
to enter the field. The stock-holders of the old Company were 
thus exposed to bitter and protracted annoyances from the 
candidates for the new Company. The animosity of the rival 
Company ; however, did not really become formidable until the end 
of the reign of Charles I. After various applications one 
ny petition was favourably answered by that 
Courtend’s Associations: = Fonarch. From him Sir William Courtend 





* The early history of the factory Coast; by Philip Anderson. Bom- 
of Surat, of Bombay, and the-suh-~ ~bay, 1854. 
ordinate factories on the Western 
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at last obtained a license to trade in the Indian seas; and 
Captain Weddal and Mr. Mountney were despatched to India 
with authority to land and trade there. This license was_obtain- 
ed through the influence of a gentleman of the King’s bed- 
chamber. He prevailed upon the King to take a share in 
the trade. The license was granted, and Qourtend’s ships, after 
& prosperous voyage, arrived at Surat, 

There Mr. Weddal presented -the King’s letter and 
his credentials. Bat the president of Surat refused te 
acknowledge him. The president stated that he had received 
no authority from the Directors of his company in England, 
that he did not know of the existence of a second company, 
that his orders were not received from the King direct, that he 
was perfectly ignorant of the privileges granted to the new 
company, and that if any consideration was to be accorded 
him, he must wait until instructions were received direct from 
London. But Courtend was not thus to be set aside. He 
commenced trading at Rajpoor and established factories at . 
Carwar and at Baticol. The arrival of Courtend’s ships at Surat 
threw the factors into confusion: uneasy apprehensions were 
excited, and trade was suspended. A reference was immediately 
made to the Directors in London. They were solicited to 
lay the matter before the King and to _ represent “the 
great loss which the Company’s trade must suffer from a 
competition with unchartered traders. The next year a despatch 
was received from the Secretary of State, confirming the creden- 
tials of Courtend. The -old Company, on their part, were not 
inactive in London. They forwarded the despatches to the Privy 
Council and, even went so far as to petition the King. But 
neither the Privy Councillors nor the King were in a mood to listen 
to their addresses. Private and confidential despatches were never> 
theless forwarded by the Leadenhall Street Company to their — 
factors at Surat, urging them to oppose, in every possible manner, 
the representatives of the new Company in India. Nor was oppor- 
tunity long wanting for open animosity to shew itself. It was 
soon reported that one of Courtend’s ships had seized one of the 
Compapy’s ships and had plundered it. Reprisals at Surat imme- 
diately commenced, The factory established there by Courtend’s 
party was immediately seized. The property and stock belonging 
to the factors of the new Company were confiscated. A one-sided 
and violently exaggerated memorial was forwarded to the Directors 
of the old Company. They represented that unless Courtend’s 
association were withdrawn, their affairs in India would be ruined. 
The Directors were requested: again to solicit the aid of the / Privy 
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Council. But the Privy Council refused to listen to their 
grievances. They would not believe that any violence against pro- 
perty was perpetrated by Courtend ; nor would they listen to 
any grave accusations against him, until his return to England. 
The wisdom of the -council frustrated this violent outburst. of 
animosity. Although no redress was obtained, it was a signi- 
ficant -circumstance, that even at this early period the Company’s 
factors in India could net brook any competition. This un- 
seemly rivalry, this ill-disguised animosity, and half concealed 
hatred of the new arrivals indicated symptoms of weakness among 
the Company’s factors. 

On the return of Courtend’s ships to London, laden with Indian 
produce, the shareholders realized a large profit, and it was thought 
desirable to renew the license. A fresh grant was obtained, which 
continue their privileges for five years. It was, however, decided 
that in future they were not to trade at those ports where the 
Leadenhall Street Company had already established its factories, 

The return of Courtend’s expedition to India was, as might 
have been expected, the source of fresh 
disputes. The Company, at the instigation 
of their factors in India, again renewed their addresses to the 
throne. The tone of their remonstrances grew bolder, and a com- 
mittee was appointed by Charles to take their grievances inte 
consideration. This.committee had instructions to enquire fully 
into the matter... A. class_of questions which had not before 
suggested itself was now brouglit. under discussion, A scheme, 
which had for itsobjects a umion between Courtend’s Association 
and. the Company, was drawn up in concert with the principal - 
Directors of the Company and the principal members of the 
committee. In this instrument clauses were added which 
discussed the means of obtaining reparation from the Dutch 
factors who were then settled at Surat. There had been no 
serious quarrel between the contending factors at Surat, but the 
English factors had begun to regard with dislike the growing 
opulence of their Dutch neighbours ; and this feeling was very na- 
turally strengthened by certain acts of injustice and by some instances 
of insolence displayed by the Dutch settlers. Rivalry engendered 
hatred, and the hatred became reciprocal. The infection was soon 
caught by the Directors in London. Opinions, which at the time 
of the accession of Charles I. to the throne had scarcely been 
entertained by the most bigoted of the Company, were now 
shared by the most moderate-minded men on the Direction. An 
opinion gained ground that the mode of trading with India 
required improvement,-not only as it affected the action of rival 
companies of the English natien, but also that of other nations, 
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The quarrel with the Dutch factors grew serious, and intrigue 
and violence were employed by the Dutch to eject the English 
settlers from India. Then followed the plunder and massacre of 
Amboyna, which has left a lasting stain on the annals of Duteh 
history in India, 

It was owing to these quarrels that the Company applied for 
a firman from Shajehan, for some plots of land on the river 
Hooghly to erect a factory there. Permission was accorded, and 
in less than two hundred years, the village where the English first 
settled, was destined to rise into the capital of India. On the 
site where once stood the hamlets of Calcutta, Chutanuttee and 
Govindpore, now rise the princely mansions which have given 
Caleutta a high rank among the cities of the Eastern world. 

The Charter of the East India Company which was granted by 
Elizabeth, was confirmed by her successors. By the Seventh Act 
of James I. the Company was raised to the dignity of a body 
politic and corporate, but with the reservation that the charters 
could be annulled by the Crown upon a notice of three years, . 
Charters of confirmation in 166] and 1687 were granted both by 
Charles II. and James II, by which the representatives of 
the Company in India were allowed to build forts and to raise 
an army to make peace or war with native princes and chiefs, and 
to arrest and deport to England Englishmen trading in India 


without licenses. 
Relations with Native States, 1686. 


Tt was at this period that the policy which was first laid down by 
the Company, was destined to suffer a change. As yet they had 
not been engaged in any serious wars with native powers. But 
they were soon forced to modify their relations with those 
powers, and to abandon their defensive attitude. They were 
compelled to send up the river Ganges ten armed ships and ten 
companies to levy war against the native Prince who ruled — 
over the Gangetic delta. In the engagement the English were 
unfortunate, and reprisals rapidly followed. The English were driven 
from their settlements in Bengal, Surat was threatened, invaded 
and seized, and a hostile fleet surrounded Bombay. It seemed im- 
minent that the handful of English who were then in India would 
be made prisoners or driven into the sea. The East India Com- 
pany felt their embarrassments in England, in pecuniary losses, 
and in failing dividends, These losses and difficulties were 
exaggerated by their enemies and rivals in England, and the pam- 
phlets then written teemed with bitter and acrimonious tirades 
and philippics. ; 

That there was some reason for the display of an animosity so 
bitter, could not be denied. The Company had reaped large profits 
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in their trade, and they were resolved to maintain their monopoly 
in the East against all new companies. ‘They prevented English- 
men not in their service from trading in the East. Some were 
despotically used, others were deported to England. The ships of 

rivate adventurers were seized, their goods confiscated,and the crews 
condemned to death. Those who were thus cruelly treated, but 
who had survived and had returned to. England, openly accused the 
agents of the Company for their malpractices in the Kast. 

In many instances, the accusations were just. ‘The public mind 
was biassed against the Company ; and when disasters were en- 
countered, men were not wanting to carry these accusations 
to the foot of the throne. The public excitement was great, and 
angry recriminations followed angry accusations. The press took 
an active part in the discussions which were taking place. The 
House of Commons, in no gentle mood, carried an address to the 
King, praying him to dissolve the “ East India Company according 
to the powers reserved in the Charter, and to constitute another 
East India Company for the better preserving the East India trade 
to this kingdom.” : 

It is very rarely that factions that have once come into open con- 
flict drop all animosity. Thus, in the case of the East India Com- 
pany and their opponents, one intrigue followed another, and 
the political rival of the East India Company determined 
to carry out their schemes at any risk. It was proposed 
that a second East India Company should be started, and that 
once for all the hated monopolists should be effectually put 
down. But once again did the riches of the East India Company 
prevail over all oppositton, Ninety thousand pounds were spent 
by the Direetors in presents and bribes. But it was only for a time 
that they succeeded, for it was not long after, in October 1693, that a 
Resolution was passed, that “all subjects of England had an 
equal right to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament.” Such a Resolution, aiming, as it did, against the very 
spirit of monopoly on which the trade with the East was based, 
excited the keenest apprehensions of the Company; and un- 
blushing intrigues and lavish gifts were once again resorted to, but 
in this instance, without success, Inthe year 1698, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed, establishing a new East India Company, with 
a capital of. two millions sterling, the entire amount of which 
was to be lent to the Crown at 8 percent. interest. 

The first Company had, indeed, received its three years’ notice of 
dissolution. Its charter was once again on the verge of revo- 
cation. The ruinous competition which threatened it, plunged 
its affairs into pecuitiary-embarrassment: But ‘rather than 
accept the fate. which appearéd to be imevitable, its Directors 
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entered into a compromise, and in the year 1702 a union was 
formed on the basis of free trade. This union was not a cordial. 
one; but it was for the interests of the united Company to 
set aside their differences and to obtain from the ministers of 
the Crown concessions which, owing to their unexpected successes: 
in India, were at this conjuncture absolutely” necessary.. 

Tn 1708, accordingly, on a further loan to the Government of 
a milllion and twenty thousand sterling, a new Bill, granting: 
extended privileges, was obtained from Parliament. Their char- 
ter was confirmed to the year 1726 and their interests were thus 
consolidated and secured, 

From the East their agents wrote favourably of progress, of 
prosperity, and of increased territorial acquisitions. To their 
already acquired settlements, they added the Concan, the territories 
of Canara, and Malabar and Travancore on the Western coast of 
the Peninsula, while on the East, two settlements were added: to 
their list, those of Calcutta and Madras, which, in a few years, were 
destined to riseas commercial cities to greater importance than. 
Benares, Agra, or Delhi, till then the chief centres of Hindw 
learning and religion, and the chief cities of the Mahomedan 
Emperors. 

They drew to these cities the native traders from other ports; 
and, as at each factory the nucleus of a town arose, a necessity 
was felt for judicial and civil tribunals, where,’ in civil or in cri- 
minal actions, justice might be done between English and native 
traders without resorting to the existing Hindu courts. These 
eourts, it was urged, were adapted: for the natives, who understood 
them, but they were not applicable to the English settler, whose 
laws were not based either on the precepts of the Kora, or on 
the institutes of Menu. 

In 1726, accordingly, they applied for and obtained: a charter 
empowering them to establish their first municipal courts of 
justice. In the three principal towns of Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, courts were established, and the presiding justices, 
then called mayors, vested with power to decide all civil cases. 
From their decisions an appea’ lay to the President and Council, 
who were also entrusted with the power of holding quarter sessions. 
Minor eourts of requests were instituted for the adjudication of 
smaller amounts. Such was the first simple basis of Anglo-Indian 
judicature established in India. But the time had arrived for a 
renewal of the East India Charter. The advocates of free-trade 
were still dissatisfied. The formation of a double united Company 
had yet done nothing towards removing the restrictions which 
prevented free-trade with the East. The opposition brought to bear 
against the united Company was as stropg as it was against the 
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East India Company. The abolition of their monopoly was demand- 
ed; and the renewal of their Charter was once again threatened. 
But the Directors of the united Company were equal to the emer- 
gency. To conciliate the public and the Government, they reduced 
the interest of the debt to 4 per cent., and they promised to make 
an annual contribution to the State of £200,000 per annum. 

At this time important events were occurring in the East, 
which demanded the closest vigilance and attention on the part 
of the Company. The Mogul Empire was rapidly disintegrat- 
ing. The fabric of empire which the Mogul dynasty had helped 
to build in India, was fast crumbling and falling into decay. The 
Empire had overgrown. itself; and when, in 1707, the death of 
Aurangzeb took place, the great feudatories were ready to throw off 
their allegiance to the Imperial authority which had once centred 
in the Government at Delhi, Insurrections and revolutions fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 

The embers of revolt, which, under the vigorous rule of an 
Akbar or Shahjehan, had died out, were fanned afresh when it 
was found that a feeble puppet had ascended the peacock throne. 
Petty wars, raids and reprisals between neighbouring chiefs and 
deputies of the Government threatened to lay waste the once 
cultivated lands of the Carnatic, the Deccan, and the remote pro- 
vinces of Bengal. The Mahratta freebooters spread devastation 
and pillage wherever the sound of their kettle drums was heard. 
At one time they pillaged up to the walls of Delhi; at 
another, they spread terror and consternation among the 
English factories and settlements of Calcutta, Even in the 
present day, although there are now no traces now left of it, the 
citizens of Calcutta still talk of the ditch with which the early 
factors had to environ the factories as a defence against the Mah- 
ratta free lances. The masses, persecuted and plundered, sought 
refuge in the English settlements, and fled for protection to Bom- 
bay, Fort St. David, Fort St. George, and Calcutta. They and 
their families found protection under the English flag, and raising 
hamlets and homesteads under the shadow of the trees which grew 
round the settlements, formed the first nucleus of the presi- 
dency towns of India. Thus rose Calcutta and Madras. To 
obtain supplies, in order to carry on the Government thus 
thrust upon the Company’s servants, was one of their first necessi- 
ties. The revenues of the country had always been raised through 
the agency of native collectors. ‘This mode was resorted to, and vil- 
lages were farmed out to these functionaries by the year. That there 
would be much injustice in the exaction of rents and much cruelty 
resorted to, was to be expected from the general anarchy which 
prevailed, The Company, séparated, as they were, from their 
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servants, were powerless to control their actions, or to sup- 
press their malpractices. There was no summary process which 
could be used against the tenants by the landlords. The re- 
sult was that the landlords of the soil, in order to meet the Govern- 
ment demands, soon became impoverished, They found no mercy 
from the native collectors, They obtained mo redress on appeal. 
Villages were deserted by the landlords and the tenantry, and 
entire tracts which had come under the possession of the Company, 
were soon depopulated. The peasantry formed themselves into 
predatory gangs of robbers, or joined the lawless bands.of Mah- 
ratta freebooters. 

The waste lands were put up to sale, and the native collectors 
and farmers who were the chief instruments in forcing away 
the tenantry from the soil, and bankers who had advanced money 
to the landlords at usurious rates, were the first to purchase up 
the villages offered for sale, Land thus speedily changed hands ; 
but there was scarcely any labor to reclaim that which was fast 
degenerating into untended wastes and forests, 


In ‘the meantime the Government of Clive. did not exert 
sufficient pressure to check the malpractices which arose. The 
officials of the Government oppressed the people. Bribes were 
received by the Company’s servants, which were disguised under 
the name of presents received from native princes and chiefs. 
A large inland trade was carried on by them, on their own 
account ; and perquisites were received as an addition to their 
legitimate salary.* | 

These complaints reached the Company, and were the sub- 
ject of remark in the House of Commons. The Directors 
remonstrated and protested, but in vain. It was not until a 
very decided resolution was passed, and a peremptory order 
sent out that the practice, which was sanctioned by the 
president at Calcutta, of private trading in salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco, in order that the proceeds might be divided amongst 
the members of the council and the higher civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, as an increase to their regular salaries, was 
suppressed. Plunged into debt by the loss of their expected re- 
venues, the Company applied to Lord North, the minister of the 
cay, for another loan, The Parliament granted a loan of £140,000, 
but on condition that the dividends of the Company should be re- 
stricted to six per cent., unless under exceptional circumstances. 





* The report presented by a se- tions. Lord Clive himself was not ex: 
lect Committee on Indian affairs at empted from the accusation of receiv- 
this time contained specific and heavy ing bribes and perquisites on various 
charges aganst some of the Com- occasions, ~ 
paby’s officers in very exalted posi- , 
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In the same sessions an Act was passed regulating the Company’s 
affairs, and thus commenced the first intervention of the Crown in 
the internal management of the administration of India, 

It was enacted that the Court of Directors should be elected 
for four years only;—that the qualifications for voting at tlie 
election of Directors should be the possession of one thousand 
pounds of stock ;—that a new Court should be established con- 
sisting of a chief justice and three puisne judges, to be appoint- 
ed by the Crown ;—that the members of the Government 
should be prohibited from trading on their own account ;—that 
all who were in the service of the Crown or of the Company in India, 
should be prohibited from receiving bribes from any native chiefs 
or princes :—and, that the Presidency of Bengal should, in all mat- 
ters of authority and reference,.take precedence of the two: Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay. The Company protested 
against this Act, as interfering with their chartered rights ; but their 
necessities prevented their asserting an independent position. 
Lord North triumphed, and the principle of a Parliamentary 
control over the internal Government of India by the Crown was 
firmly established. 

Under this Act, Warren Hastings was the first Governor-General 
appointed to India, During the administration of Mr. Fox, 
two bills were introduced by that minister, which would 
have superseded entirely the Charter of the East India Company, 
It was proposed to take from the Proprietors and Directors the 
entire administration of their Indian affairs, and to vest it in the 
hands of seven Commissioners who could not be removed by the 
Crown, The Company protested against the confiscation of the 
Charter, and the city of London petitioned against the bill. The 
King himself joined in the opposition, and when the bill 
was taken to the Upper House, Karl Temple, in language which 
had the sanction of the King, denounced it as an infamous bill, 
and a measure which “involved a stretch of power so truly 
alarming, that it went to seize upon the most inestimable part 
of our constitution—our chartered rights.” The result is too 
well known. The coalition ministry was dismissed, and Pitt was 
called to office. Mr. Pitt’s first bill on India was unsuccessful ; 
but his second bill was carried by a large majority and passed 
into an Act. It was destined to change the administration of 
the Company's affairs both in England and India. Its principal 
provisions may be thus briefly sketched. A Board of Control, 
consisting of a certain. number of Privy Councillors, was esta- 
blished. They were appointed by the King and removeable at 
his pleasure. No despatch could be forwarded to India by the 
Directors, unless countersigned by them, All questions of import- 
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ance connected with the military and civil Government of India, 
were to be referred to the Board in the first instance ; decisions 
connected with peace and war could only emanate from the 
Board of Control, whose orders were to be transmitted to India 
through a secret department of the Court of Directors. The 
power of appointing their Governor-Generals and their superior 
officers was still, it is true, reserved to the Court of Directors, but 
the sanction of the Board of Control to the nomination was abso- 
lutely necessary. The chief power in India was to rest in the 
Governor-General and a Council of three, of whom the Commander- 
in-Chief was to rank second. The Governments of Madras and 
Bombay were to be established on similar principles, 
©, W. CLINE, 

















Art. VIII.—CHRONICLES OF THE MARAVA COUNTRY. 


N the CXXXIII number of the Calcutta Review, 1878, we 
brought the line of the rulers of the Marava eountry down 

to the year 1720, at which date the chroniclers place the accession 
of Thandya Setupathi. Hecan hardly be esteemed to have been 
a fortunate man. Though he had been formally accepted as head 
of the clan after the death of his predecessor, he had not secured 
the allegiance of Bavani Sankara Teven, who was now forming a 
party in the Court of ‘Tanjore, having baited his application for a 
Tanjorian invasion of Ramnad with the promise, that should he 
be placed upon the throne, his first act would be to restore to 
Tanjore all the provinces wrested from that frontier by the Kilaven. 
On this secret mutual understanding, a large force was sent along 
the Northern taluks of the Ramnad kingdom under the command 
of Peishwa Ananta Rao; and in the campaign which ensued 
Thandya Setupathi was ignominiously driven out. His flight was 
so headlong, that we never meet with his name again. When 
Bavani Sankara Teven came to settle with the Tanjore host, he 
found himself in the greatest pecuniary difficulties. The com- 
mandants of the outlying forts, and the leading tribesmen were 
disgusted at the cession of so much fertile province back to 
Tanjore. They, therefore, offered him no aid. They even took 
advantage of his illegitimacy to dispute his right to the assumption 
of the eoveted title Setupathi; and in their daily ttercourse, 
when they met, they made him feel the absence of those tokens 
of respectful bearing, the neglect of which, seemingly trivial to 
us as they may appear, is to a proud Marava chief more galling 
than the most positive injury. The season also seems to have 
been unusually bad; and the ameens were unable to collect the 
revenue from a starving and overtaxed agricultural population. 
In this state of affairs Kattya Teven, of Arundanghi, the maternal 
uncle of the last Setupathi cast about for an alliance, with the 
assistance derived through which he might succeed in recovering 
the kingdom. He had a great friendship for the son of the Poligar 
of Vellicotai,—Vellicotai being one of the eight divisions into which 
Vizia Raghoonathen had formed the Ramnad kingdom. Vengu 
Teven was the first Poligar; and his son Sasivarna Peria Udeiya 
Teven was a man of most extraordinary physical strength. This 
man hated Bavani Sankara Teven, not only on account of his 
usurpation of the succession, but on personal grounds. He 
therefore welcomed Kattya Teven with open arms; and the pair 
proceeded as humble suitors te the Court of Tanjore, where, choosing 
a suitable occasion, as they thought, they unfolded their scheme, 
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The Rajah who had not long before assisted largely in the king- 
mabe of the usurper, was not unnaturally a little doubtful how 
to act upon the proposal to unseat him again. Whether he was 
really reluctant to throw over his former ally, and adopted this 
as a plan to rid himself of an anwelcome suitor, or whether it arose 
out of the joviality of a drinking bout, a bet was suddenly made 
by him, by which he bound himself to assist the Vellicotai Poligar’s 
son, if he dared to enter the cage of thé fiercest tiger in the palace. 
Peria Udeiya Teven immediately leaped up, got himself _ put into 
the cage with the tiger, which, after a fierce struggle, he managed 
to kill, and claimed the bet. The doubting Rajah was won over 
by the deed of heroism ; and immediately despatched another 
large army into the Ramnad territory, which brought back Bavani 
Sankara Teven to Ta aujore, where he afterwards died a prisoner. 
Kattya Teven then became the 1th Setupathi by universal 
acclamation, 

The reward of the tiger-slayer was proportionate to the service 
which he had rendered. After he had paid his formal respects . 
to his friend, and taken part in the ceremonies of his installation, 
the new Setupathi took him aside and embraced him as his 
“tambi,” or younger brother. The embrace and the appellation 
was to be significant of a substantial reward. The Rajah then 
divided his dominions into two parts in the proportion of three 
to two, The greater, and as it has happened, the most sterile 
ortion he reserved for himself, The smaller portion was handed 
over to the Poligar’s son, who thus became the first Rajah of Inde- 
pendent Shivagangah. In the pages of Orme’s history we find 
this man figuring “under the title of the “lesser Marava.” All 
this happened in 1733, shortly after which the 11th Setupathi 
died. With him in fact ceases the history of the united Maravar 
kingdom, a territory which in the palmiest days of the Kilaven 
had, with the rich provinces wrested from Tanjore, covered an ex- 
tent of five thousand square miles, Politically speaking, the 11th 
Setupathi extinguished himself by breaking up the territory ; 
and when later on, the servants of the East India Company came 
to deal with his line, they dealt very summarily with any preten- 
sions to sovereignty within his dominions arrogated by the ruling 
Poligar, or as he is now called, zemindar of Ramnad. As;however, 
the Setupathi still exists in the minds of the tribesmen, and 
the fortunes of the line have been so far dragged out from the 
obscurity of half forgotten native annals, it may not be uniaterest- 
ing to piece together the remainder of the family history down to 
modern times. 

Muthu Komaru Setupathi succeeded Kattya Tevan, reigning 
over the petty kingdom of Ramnad -thirteen years, The Tamul 
chroniclers tell us but little about him, though they remark 
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that he abstained from animal food: and that he was known 
by the name of Chelluthorai. In spite, however, of these pre- 
cautions -of diet, and his numerous wives, there was no male 
issue surviving this Rajah at his death. The all-powerful minister 
Vellian Servaikaren then set up a stranger, named Rackappen 
even; -but as he afterwards found that his nominee, though 
properly installed according to the ceremonials of the race, failed 
to command the respect of the tribe, he deposed him in favor of 
Chella Teven, known hereafter as Vizia ‘Regunatha Setupathi, 
who become 14th ruler on the list. This reign has an interest 
for us, as it was about this time that the English troops were first 
making their way into the country. It is said that at this 
time, the vast treeless cotton plains were covered with a thick 
forest of the baldil tree, the paths through which were only 
known to the villagers. The forest, if such existed, has long since 
disappeared ; but it is quite possible that,at one time it furnished 
an admirable defence to the country. The island of Paumben, 
in the interior, is still covered with a dense undergrowth of this 
prickly tree, which is exceedingly difficult to traverse in places 
where no regular paths exist. From Mill’s history we gather an 
amusing instance of the manner, in which, in these days, British 
officers advanced the work of conciliation, or, as it might be called, 
assumption. In 1755 we read that Colonel Heron, after summon- 
ing the Poligars to meet him at Covilgoody, which is in the 
Shivagangah estate, gave their deputies three English flags for 
their use. It is not clear what-was to be done with the flags; 
but the gift gave great umbrage to the neighbouring Poligar, 
Tondiman, and the Rajah of Tanjore. The treaty was in the 
end cancelled; but not before Maphuri Khan, and the Poligars 
had joined hands, and raised the standard of revolt. In 1756 
Captain Calliand in marching from Tanjore to Tinnevelly, 
penetrated through the Maravar kingdom ; and in 1757 the same 
officer bargained his way into the fort of Madura. Every day 
this part of the Southern country was becoming» better known; 
and the red line continued to’advance, never to withdraw its hold, 
Raghoonatha died in 1760, leaving no male issue ; and was suc- 
ceeded by the son of his sister Muthu Veerayee Nachear. This 
boy was still a minor in 1772, when the Ramnad territory was 
invaded by Nadar Mulk, the son of the Nabob Syed Ali Khan, 
He was kept in polite imprisonment for some years, until having 
come of age, he made a convention with the Nabob to pay him an 
annual tribute of 36,000 Parangi pagodas, He was then allowed 
to be installed. His astute minister, Damodarum Pillai, imme- 
diately placed the fort.of Ramnad in a State of thorough defence, 
adding an inner wall to the raud_and stone ramparts built in the time 
ef the Sth Setupathi, He then defied the power of the Nabob, 
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stopping the payment of tribute, and defeating an army sent to 
collect it. He was equally successful in putting down internal 
disturbance ; for it is related at great length in the Tamul chronicles 
how he drove out of the borders of the country twenty-one whole 
families of Maravars who had been aspiring’ to the regal power, on 
the grounds of their being descended from an older stock than the 
present Setupathi, and who had been plaguing the estate with 
their lawless acts. On the whole, the Maravar dominion seemed to 
be about to take a new lease of life, when two cireumstances again 
depressed it, The first was the assassination of the spirited 
minister by some private enemy. The second was the succession 
of the. East India Company to the position lately oceupied by the 
Nabob under the treaty of 1792. Unlike a native power, the 
English could not affect to despise open rebellion. Colonel 
Martyn was sent down with an English force to oecupy Ramnad 
and to levy the annual tribute. He came and settled in the heart 


of the town, occupying a bungalow on the bank of the large 


reservoir, already spoken of in these pages as the Mugavai Urani, 


The bungalow still exists, and still bears the name of Martyn’ 


bungalow. ‘The stout Colonel’s likeness, in the stiff military 


dress of the period, is depicted on the walls of the hall of installa- 


tion im the palace, He has behind him two young officers also 
in military dress, Facing them all sits the Setupathi evident- 
ly ill at ease. The Setupathi’ss wife is at his side; and if the 
picture were not remarkable in other respects for the strong 


coloring, the perpetuation of the old styles of dress, and the 


attitude of the parties, it deserves a notice on account of the 
introduction of this lady into the picture, the present Maravars 
affecting the most rigid seclusion of their ladies behind the pardah. 
Behind the Setupathi’s chair stands the great minister Mutthu- 
lappa Pilia\, than whom no man was better known at the time: for 
he had the direction of everything. Very different to his predeces- 
sor in office, he believed that the best chance of the improvement 
of the country lay in internal reform, and a hearty co-operation 
with the British Agent. The tribute was punctually paid. Tra- 
vellers’ halting places were built along the main roads of pilgrim- 
age ; roads were opened through the forest ; immense sums were 
spent on the restoration of the Pagodas which were falling into 
ruins, the splendid Sokkatam Mandapam, or cloistered precincts of 
the temple at Rameswarem being finally completed under the direc- 
tion of this minister. Though it may have drained away the sur- 
plus revenues, liberal expenditure, and on such objects, was sure 
to be applauded by the people ; and the result is, that we find the 
Tamul chroniclers literally incapable of venting their feelings suffi- 
ciently in their estimate of the greatness of this minister. Their 
feelings must, however, be allowed for, as they boast themselves to 
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be lineally descended from him ; and they are certainly of the 
same Vellailar caste.. It might hardly be considered now-a-days 
a subject of proper boast to have complicated the systems of 
account keeping; but not omly are all the intricacies of the pre- 
sent land system in Ramnad credited to Muthuirlappa Pillai ; 
bat he is also stated to have perpetuated the length of his foot by 
stamping it in some villages as the unit of land measurement. In 
the length of the central wall of the choultry at Kadugu Southai, 
we find the length of the rod used under his orders for the mea- 
surement of dry lands=72 cubits. Similarly the door frame 
of the Kunnangoody temple, measuring 23 feet in height by 9 
feet in breadth, refers to the measurement of wet lands, and gardens 
in dry lands respectively. As long as the minister was making his 
fortune he adopted great humility ; having not forgotten that he 
had been taken into his master’s confidence from a very low post, 
But as his close intimacy with the Colonel increased, his pride and 
confidence in himself waxed greater, until at last the Setupathi 
could stand his insolence no longer, and dismissed him in favor of 
Muthu Komaru Pillai, his rival. The falleu minister taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the Rajah had been building a strong 
palace some miles out of Ramnad, at a place known as Tirupallam, 
near the sea, artfully insinuated a treasonable intent agaiust his late 
master. The Colonel who, as his friend, bad been very angry at his 
dismissal, represented the matter in the false light put upon it. 
Thereupon Captain Penny was sent down with a detachment of 
sepoys; and the alleged—rebellious attitude of the Rajah was 
visited upon: him by his being carried off as a prisoner in 1795. 
After this the fort was partially dismantled, and the estate was 
taken under the direct management of the Honorable East India 
Company. The first Collector was Mr. Powney, who was suc- 
ceeded by a Mr. Jackson ; and lastly, came Mr. Lushington, whose 
name figures most in the modern Ramnad accounts. The last 
named gentleman administered for three years, at the end of 
which he submitted the report, which became the basis of the 
Permanent Settlement, it. being agreed that Mangaleswara 
Nachear, the sister of the deposed zemindar, might enjoy the estate 
as next heir, subject to an annual peishcash, or quit rent of 
94,000 star pagodas. This sum was fixed by striking the aver- 
age of six Fuslies 1205—1211, exclusive of 1210, which was 
left out of. calculation as that year had been almost a famine 
year. Of the average so obtained two-thirds were taken by the 
Government and one-third was left to the enjoyment of the Ranee. 
In other respects she was left to administer her estate as she 
pleased, subject, of course, to the Company’s Regulations passed 
prior to, or in force atthe time of settlement, so far as they 
affected such settled estates, Mangaleswara Nachear managed 
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for about ten years, during which time she effected as much harm 
as a weak priest-ridden woman might be expected to effect, 
Rent-free grants of villages, or of groups of villages, or liable 
to a trifling nominal quit rent, which had been resumed by former 
zemindars, were now re-assigued in @ manner to make the 
grauts binding ou her successors. The surplus revenue of the 
estate, which should have been saved to create a fund for meeting 
the annual peishcash due in all seasons was wasted on lavish pre- 
sents to the temples, or permitted tobe embezzled by the officials, 
at the head of whom was the minister Theyagarajah Pillai. Prior 
to her death, in 1812, the Nachear who had uo son, adopted one 
Annasani Teven, a close relation of her husband Ranasani Teven, 
of Ithambadel. The Government would not at first accept tlre 
adoption ; aud one year passed, while the estate was left eutirely in 
the hands of the minister. Finally, however, the Government 
gave in; and Annasaui even became Muthu Vizia Regunatha 
Setupathi, He had only lived in Ramnad a short two years, when 
he was ousted by a decree of the Provincial Court at Trichiuopoly, 
allotting the estate to one Sevakani Nachear the daughter of 
Muthburaialinga, 15th Setupathi, by his first wife Raja Rajeswari 
Nachear. From this time the whole energy of the family has 
spent itself upon contesting successious tn the various courts. 
The estates, drained of its revenue to support the expense of un- 
productive litigatiou, has been continually in arrears, while each 
holder, feeling the precariousness of his tenure, has never atterapt- 
ed to reduce the growing debt. The history of Ramnad is to be 
traced henceforth in the law Courts and the Collectors’ offices, 
Sevakani Nachear quite unable to pay the Government revenue, 
saw the newly won estate pass back under the Government confis- 
cation. In 1829 Ranasani Teven, the adopted son’ of Annasaui, 
recovered it under a decree of the Privy Council. His father, who 
had for 13 years been carrying his appeal through all the Courts, 
had died before this result was known. Ranasani only lived to 
enjoy it for one year ; but before he died, he wrote a will appoint- 
ing his adoptive mother Muthu Veerayee Nachear, guardian of his 
wife aud two daughters, and bis kinsman Mutuchella Taver, mana- 
ger. The Government approved of the arrangement, but it did 
not last long ; for no Maraver can restrain his hands from plun- 
der; and it was only too easy to plunder helpless women. Nu- 
merous complaints were received from the palace. The villagers 
sent up repeated remonstrances to the Collector against the mis- 
management of the estate. At last the Court of Wards interfered, 
and Mr. Blackburn, whose name is a household word among the 
agricultural population to this day, was sent down as the Collector. 
In 1846 the Government saw fit to recognize the right’ of Par- 
vati Vardani Nachear the widow of Ranasani to manage the estate 
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and it was placed in her charge. Her first manager was Kottasani 
‘Teven, who was soon displaced in favor of Sivagnanen Teven, her 
sister's husband, whose second son she wished to adopt. The 
Government resisted her right to adopt ; and some protracted and 
extensive litigation took place, in which Sivagnanen Teven’s 
eldest son, who afterwards succeeded his father as manager, dis- 
tinguished himself. At last Ponnoosani Taven won the de- 
cision in the Privy Council; but not before he had enriched 
himself and half ruined the estate. His brother, who had succeed- 
ed by the death of his adoptive mother to the barren honors of a 
Setupathi in 1868, found the most prosperous villages of the 
estate deeply and ruinously mortgaged either to his brother, or to 
a gang of wealthy soucars, living at a town called Devicottah, north 
of Ramnad, who had supplied, or pretended to have supplied, the 
funds for this extensive litigation. When a village, or a set of 
villages had been mortgaged, it was purposely omitted to stipulate 
that the mortgagee should bear the proportionate amount due on 
account of the Government revenue due on the whole estate. In 
this way the enormous peiscash was saddled on the poor remaind- 
er; and between his own debts, the debts of his estate, and his 
expensive style of living, the unhappy zemindar did not know 
which way to turn. The soucars were fast closing upon him with 
proposals for a complete surrender of the old family estate, when 
the Government, taking a mertiful view of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Government had itself contested the 
zemindar’s adoption, thereby involving him in this ruinous litiga- 
tion, and also because they felt it incumbent upon them to arrest 
the complete obliteration of an old family, stepped in, and once 
more attached the estate. The zemindar thankfully accepted what 
was, considering his circumstances, a handsome allowance. His 
debts were scheduled and paid off; and finally a mortgage of the 
estate to Government was executed. This zemindar died in 1873, 
and will be succeeded, when he comes of age, by his son Bhaskara- 
sani Teven, who does not take the loud sounding title of Setu- 
pathi until he is installed. He is at present reading under a tutor 
in Madras and is a promising boy. 

We have thus traced the Marava family down tothe present day. 
The gateway to the sacred shrine of Rameswarem must have 
an interest for every devout pilgrim. The student of old folklore 
will find an ample field of study in the traditions which enve- 
lop the building of the many graceful temples, which are sprinkled 
over the Maravar dominion, each one of which has its own fable, 
and the revenue officer will find a system of land tenure complicated 
in a manner which baffles description by multiplicities of standards 
measurement, and provisious to enable the zemindar to get in 
his full share in the division of the crop, 

J. L, W. 


February 1882. 








































Art. 1X.—MODERN RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND EARLY PHASES OF CIVILISATION, 


HE enquiry commeneed in the last’ century by Montesquieu 
and Turgot, Voltaire and Hume, and other writers of 
note, regarding the progress of nations under the operation of 
physical and social causes, has been productive of the most brilliant 
results. The enquiry has been continued to our own time by 
writers like Guizot, Schlegel and Buckle, and has creatéd a revolu- 
tion in our knowledge of history. It is to these enquiries that 
we owe our knowledge-of the fact that civilisation is a thing of 
gradual development, and was not born with man ; and that the 
development of civilisation is subject to the operation of influences, 
physical and social, the very existence of which was never sus- 
pected previous to the last century. 

Of all the causes which have helped this important enquiry, 
the study and knowledge of barbarian life may be said to be the 
most important. It is among barbarians that. we find the first 
feeble efforts against the powers of nature. It is in barbarian 
society that we see the germs, the first beginnings of those institu- 
tions,—government, religion, marriage, &c., which eventually 
become a part and parcel of civilised life. All that is obscure 
in civilised life is simplified, all that is overlaid-with the forms and 
customs of .centuries is divested of these accretions and is easily 
explained. As we look on barbarian life, we may almost imagine, 
with Addison’s Mirza, that a thick veil is removed from our eyes, 
and we gaze with surprise on the first beginnings of ow? civili- 
sation, on the manners and customs of our distant forefathers, of 
whom history tells us nothing. In that vision we at once see how 
the present is connected with the distant, and, but for this vision, 
unknown past, how all our great achievements in civilisation, out 
institutions and manners have slowly developed from small and 
slender beginnings. It seems, indeed, that a scene is suddenly 
removed, and what we previously considered to be the farthest end 
of the stage, now appears to us only the commencement of a 
long vista stretching far into long forgotten ages. __ 

Nor is this only an empty metaphor. Previous to the 17th and 
18th centuries, when we became first acquainted with the bar- 
barian races and islanders all over the world, every effort to trace 
the source of human civilisation was feeble and fruitless. The 
past was a book sealed with seven seals, and the seals were never 
broken. Every effort of reason to trace the origin of human 
institutions was abortive, every attempt of imagination was a 
failure, Every nation, ancient and modern, civilised aud uncivi- 
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lised, tried to pry into the secrets of the buried past, but the past 
would net give out its secrets. Shades of legislators, of demi- 
gods, of prophets and patriarchs were conjured up to account 
for institutions which were found to exist, but of which the origin 
eould not be traced. One god or demi-god cleared the forest, 
another taught agriculture, and a third how to build. A serpent 
and a tree imparted knowledge and the use of clothing. It was to 
prevent the building of a temple that a variety of languages were 
created, and three brothers were the progenitors of three races. 
Such were the abortive efforts of the imagination to look into 
the past. The Greeks and the Romans, even in the palmiest days 
of their civilisation, could not solve this problem ; they basked in 
the light of glorious civilisations, but they knew not how it arose. 
And so they, too, had recourse to imagination. Gods and godesses 
were the parents of heroes and races, a wolf nursed the founder 
of Rome, an angel imparted knowledge to his successor. If we 
come from this to the middle ages, we are lost in a labyrinth of 
legends and stories. Imagination struggled and sank exhausted, 
but the rock of adamant which hid the past of humanity stood 
unmoved. 

It was then, that in the 17th and 18th centuries we were made 
familiar with barbarians dwelling all over the world. The veil 
which hid the past was rent ina moment, the spell was removed, 
the rock of adamant vanished into thin air, and we at once recog- 
nised in the barbarians, the image of our past life. The problem 
which had thwarted the reason“and baffled the imagination of 
preceding generations was solved at once, and the great truth that 
everywhere man has progressed from utter barbarism to different 
stages of civilisation, burst upon us. Conjectures, nearer and 
nearer to the truth, were formed by thinkers of different nations 
regarding the origin and progress of society and religion ; mistakes 
about the “neble savage” were corrected by experience, proofs 
about the past of humanity were furnished by new sciences, 
geology and philology, until at the present moment there is 
scarcely an educated man who believes the human race to have 
been created’ civilised moral beings, a belief which the greatest 
philosophers of ancient times shared without doubt or hesitation. 

Such, then, is the great lesson which a study of barbarian life 
has taught us, but this is not the only lesson that we have derived 
from it. Not only are we enabled to have a general idea as to 
how man has progressed from barbarism, but we see, too, how 
particular institutions and customs with which we have long been 
familiar, but of which the civilised world could not trace the origin, 
have been slowly developed. This is a new field of enquiry 
attended with the highest*interest and promising the richest 
results, and numerous ingenious thinkers and acute reasoners have 
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directed their attention to this subject. Not to speak of foreign 
thinkers, in England alone, and in the present generation, Tylor 
and McLennan, Lubbock, Maine and Herbert Spenser, and a host 
of other writers have all written on this subject. 

Such being the case, a review, however brief, of the rise of 
civilisation cannot commence better than with a rapid survey 
of barbarian life. Such a survey will indicate to us the existence 
of certain laws of nature and of society, whose influences on 
civilised life are manifest. We shall thus be enabled to 
see how the history of man, in his progress from barbarism to 
civilisation, is neither fortuitous nor dependant on chahce, but is 
shaped and influenced by fixed laws of nature, no less than deve- 
lopment or decay in the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

If we commence our survery with the Esquimaux, we shall find 
that their state of life and civilisation is shaped by the circum- 
stances under which they live. They live in a country in which 
the temperature is four months below zero, and often 40 or 50 
degrees below zero. The ground is covered with ice, crops are out 
of the question, and there is but little or no vegetation. The 
people are a quiet, patient, simple race. 3 

In the absence of wood, and where the making of bricks is 
impossible, the Esquimaux build their dwellings of snow of a dome- 
like shape, and creep into or out of them through low passages. 
Food must necessarily consist of meat only, both on account of 
the extreme cold and the absence of vegetables or grains, and to 
hunt the seal is the chief occupation of the Esquimaux’s life. His 
patience in this respect is unsurpassed, and he will wait sometimes 
for a couple of days without food or sleep, watching for a seal. 
Beside seals, walrus, bears, and other animals are also hunted. 
The fat of animals is of peculiar value in this cold climate. Canoes 
and sledges, drawn by teams of dogs, are the only means of con- 
veyance, and the Esquimaux learn the management of both from 
an early age. . 

In a climate so cold, the feelings are subdued, imagination is 
restrained, the mind is slow, and Esquimaux life .is necessarily 
quiet. The marriage ceremony is very simple : the husband and wife 
simply going to live in a separate “ingloo” or snow-hut ; funeral 
ceremonies are few and unimportant, and of religion itself the 
people have very little. They have vague notions of a male diety 
and a female deity, who specially protect the Esquimaux race ; 
and they have “ medicine men” among them. 

While the physical conditions of the Esquimaux land have 
on the one hand, restrained their civilisation and made 
seal hunting, sledge driving, and ingloo building the quiet 
and almost only occupations of this slow and pati¢nt race, 
the limited development of their imagination and feelings 
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have, on the other hand, made their life equally quiet and 
devoid of those violent:institutions and stirring ceremouies which 
are seen in the tropics, and are but the outward manifestatious of 
highly developed feelings. The Esquimaux household, the 
husband and wife and children with plenty of fur clothing and 
stocks of bladder and fat, living in the snow “ingloo,” under the 
eternal lamp, and leading a quiet, contented, hospitable life, has 
been often admired by civilised visitors ; and this quiet house- 
hold is the true picture of a civilisation as limited and quiet, 
determined by the physical conditions of the country and their 
influences on the human mind. 

We pass southwards to the barbarians of the temperate zone,— 
the North America Indians, and a totally different picture is pre- 
sented to us. Need we draw that picture, so often and so ably 
drawn by Cooper and Irving and Marryat, and a host of other 
popular writers ? Briefly, the Americans are divided into tribes, 
each tribe having its bold chief, its number of villages and 
its hunting grounds, primeval forests, or “rolling prairies,” 
separated from those of the neighbouring tribes, so that no tribe 
will hunt in the lands of its neighbour. War between tribes is 
frequent and almost interminable, hunting the buffaloe or . “ mus- 
tang” is the pastime and passion of these brave people, and 
activity is the very soul of their life, A rude sort of agriculture is 
left to the “squaws” (women), chiefs and warriors delight in 
bold enterprises and frequent wars, aud display a heroie endur- 
ance under the. greatest_hardships, and even under the most ex- 
cruciating tortures, such as is seen nowhere else on the face of 
the earth. Independence and vigour are the characteristics of the 
people. of the temperate zone, and in their national assemblies, the 
chief listens to the opinions of the meanest warrior with defer- 
ence, and rules rather by persuasion than by authority. Despo- 
tism does not exist. 

Living under a warmer sun than the Esquimaux, the American 
Indians have a more vigorous imagination and more developed 
feelings. Accordingly religion has acquired a higher importance, 
and ceremonies, both religious and social, have a more imposing 
appearance. The Americans believe in a “ Manitou” or Great 
Spirit, who is the giver of all that is valuable,—the tobacco, the 
baffaloe and the Indian corn,—and who has preserved for brave 
warriors happy hunting grounds stocked with an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of game in the future world. They also believe in lesser 
spirits, mostly of a malicious character, who cause diseases and 
accidents, and there are “medicine men” who pretend to cure 
diseases and drive away evil spirits. Some of the social cere- 
monies have an imposing appearance, and the ceremony of 
“ initiation ” among some races, At least, is perfectly horrible, The 
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young man has to suffer without a groan the -most excruciating 
tortures that human imagination can tuvent before he is reckoned 
a warrior, 3 
We pass over the belt of the tropics, the belt of civilisation, 
Several times has civilisation flourished in America, in past times, 
and so uniform is the operation of the laws of history, that as 
Mr. Buckle remarks, every time it bas flourished within the 
tropics, penetrating neither to the north nor to the south. We 
know of the civilisation of Mexico and: the civilization of Perv, 
but there are ruins of extensive edifices belonging to a- yet 
another civilization, and of which all accounts and ,all other 
traces are lost. That civilisation flourished, too, in the warm 
zoue. But civilised or uncivilised,; the tropical regions of America 
are marked by certain peculiar features which belong to all tropi- 
eal countries and races, Exertion is subdued, the activity of the 
American Indians disappears, lassitude and langour replace to#l and 
hunting. Imagination is highly developed, feelings rise to an ab- 
normal extent, veneration grows iuto slavery and superstition, 
and the power of kings, both in Mexico and in Peru, has been ab- 
solute, the importance and grandeur of religion and superstition 
awful. ,The histories of Mexico and Peru are familiar to all our 
readers, we find in them the same peculiarities that mark the 
history of tropical countries elsewhere. Absolute domination of 
kings, languid, slavish submission of the people, grandeur of re- 
ligious ceremonies and social rites meet us at every step. At the 
present time there is a civilised government in Mexico and one 
in Peru; and yet why do they not flourish hke the United States 
of America? Because the activity, the exertion which belongs 
to a temperate climate, and is the soul of modern civilisation, is 
wanting in tropical Mexico and Peru. . 
Between 30 and 50 degrees of the north latitude we found the 
Americans, active, warlike, given to riding, hunting and the most 
active pursuits of life. Between 30 and 50 degrees south latitude, 
we are surprised to find almost a reproduction of the American 
Indians. The Araconians, the stalwart Patagonians, and the 
eople of the Gran Chaco are, like the North American Indians, 
divided into tribes, warring with each other and excessively given 
to the active pursuits of the ehase, capturing game with their 
unerring and irresistible “lasso.” With a bravery truly sur- 
prising, they fought and maintained their independence against 
the European colonists with their superior weapons and modes of 
warfare. Though vanquished again and again by the superior 
arms of the Spaniards, the Araconians were never conquered, and, 
indeed, won their liberty from the Spaniards by sheer bravery. 
In the eloquent words of Captain Reid, the European colonist 
«dares not even set his foot upon the Chaco, For a thousand 
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miles up and down, the two races, European and American, hold 
the opposite banks of the great stream (Paraguay). They gaze 
across at each other, the one from the portico of his well built 
mansion, or perhaps from the street of his town,—the other stand- 
ing by his humble “ toldo,” or mat covered tent, more probably 
on the back of his half-wild horse reined upfor a moment om 
some projecting promontory that commands a view of the river. 
And thus these two races have gazed at each other for three cen- 
turies with little other intercourse passing between them than that 
of deadly hostility.” Might we not, in almost the same language, 
describe the relative position of the Romans and the Germans after 
the time of Cassar, substituting the Danube and the Rhine for the 
Paraguay ? Yes, because the Germans also lived about 50 degrees 
north latitude, and were necessarily warlike and given to hunting, 
leaving arude sort of agriculture to their “squaws,” and de- 
lighting in active warlike pursuits themselves, A similarity 
in causes led to a similarity in results, and, in spite of vast distance 
in space and time, in nationality, habits, customs and language, 
there are resemblances in the broad outlines which physical 
laws produced, and which cannot be mistaken. 

Terra del Fuego though separated from Paraguay by a. narrow 
strait has natural features widely different. The whole country 
is covered with snow-covered mountains or masses of rocks, 
with deep ravines here and there intersecting the hills ; vege- 
table and animal life is poor and feeble, and the cold is ex- 
cessive. Like the Esquimaux, therefore, the people of Terra del 
Fuego live in an exceedingly inclement climate, and, here again, 
many of the marked peculiaritiés of Esquimaux life re-appear. 
Far less sociable, far more repulsive than the Esquimaux, the 
Feugians have the same stunted growth, the same slow habits 
and pursuits, and live equally with them on animal food alone, and 
draw their supplies from the sea. The seal, the sea-otter, fishes 
and molluses are their food, and to catch these is their chief 
occupation. The activity and bustle of life in temperate zones 
again disappear, and, as among the Esquimaux, we find human: 
life and human exertions deadened by the extreme cold and the 
inclement conditions of physical nature. Man does not lord if 
over Nature as among the American Indians, or the Patagonians 
and Araconians in South America; he does not range the hills 
and vales on horse. back, delighting in exertion and toil. No; as 
in Esquimaux land, he seems cowed down by the inclemencies 
of physical nature, he quietly paddles his canoe, manages his 
dogs, catches fish for his support, and seems to be suffered to 
live as best he may. Feelings are deadened ‘no less than exer- 
tions and toil ; unlike the Patagonians the Feugians have few impos- 
mg social ceremonies among them ; their imagination is dull, they 
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have scarcely any notions of religion beside believing in conjuring ; 
and even conjurors do not inspire the same reverence and fear 
as in the tropics, The vegetable and animal life in Terra del 
Fuego is feeble and almost near its extinction ;—man, too, is 
permitted to live, but with the minimum of all that constitutes 
human life. 

We now turn to those green tropical islands which fringe the 
entire extent of the Pacific Ocean, the Fiji Islands, Tonga or 
Friendly Islands, Samoa or Navigator’s Islands, Tahiti or Society 
Islands, the Solomon and New Hebrides Islands, the Harvey and 
Kingsmill Islands, the Sandwich Islands, the Caroline Archipelago, 
and many others of smaller note. The inhabitants of all these 
islands have not all attained the same degree of civilisation, 
but there is yet a general resemblance in their manners and 
customs and even civilisation, which makes it possible to speak 
of them together.* All these islands are within the tropical 
zone and possess fertile soil, and the barbarians of these islands 
are remarkably polished among all the barbarians of the world. 
They have a regular social organisation, the Figians, specially, 
have a most elaborate code of etiquette among themselves, They 
have also political organisations and divisions of people into 
ranks, all living under and respecting their chiefs. They have 
developed among themselves mild religions with beautiful legends 
like those of Greece or India. They till the soil and grow corn, 
they build good houses and villages and canoes, they manufacture 


different sorts of cloth, mats and pottery, have domestic animals, 


and display a fine artistic taste in their buildings and paintings. 
A mild climate enables them to dispense with the use of super- 
fluous clothing ; their women receive a tolerably fair treatment, 
and their domestic life is quiet and happy. Altogether, a Tongan 
home or plantation, or a Figian court with its elaborate code of 
etiquette and ceremonies, presents pleasing spectacles which would 
almost be mistaken for those of civilised life. And yet civilised 
they are not. They possess many, but not all the physical con- 
ditions of civilization. The sea on all sides has improved their 
art of navigation; a fertile soil fosters agriculture, and a warm 
climate enables them to subsist on its produce, and dispense with 
the necessity of a regular supply of animal food. The same 
warm climate has developed their feelings and imagination, in- 


_creased their ceremonies and pastimes, and enabled them to 


conjure .up beautiful legends and religions. Still, one essential 
condition of civilisation was wanting. A large extent of land, 
which makes an elaborate division of labour possible, was wanting 
to the Polynesian islands. That elaborate division of labour, 





* We speak of them as they were by Europeans, 
before they were visited and civilised. 
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therefore, and interchange between the fruits of manufacture and 
agriculture, which stimulated early civilisation in Egypt or India, 
was impossible in Fiji or Tonga. A portion of the people could 
not be entirely devoted to pottery, nor another portion to cloth 
manufacture, nor another to canoe building, nor another to the 
cultivation of letters. On the contrary, Fijian warriors build 
their own canoes and huts, and their women weave mats and 
cloths. No extensive division of labor was possible; industries 
and maufactures, therefore, could not improve rapidly; the use 
of alphabets, which is essentially a requirement, and an invention 
of towns, is unknown; and the Polynesian islanders, therefore, 
stand before us as a singular example of an imperfect civilisation, 
such as may be achieved through favourable natural conditions, 
but without an extensive division of labour. As one surveys their 
state of civilisation, it seems as if they had made a fair start 
in agriculture, in manufacture, in government, iu religion, and in 
social ceremonies and observances; and there they stopped :— 
incapable of further improvement or progress; for the great en- 
gine of improvement, an elaborate division of labour, was 
wanting, 

We have often tried to imagine what a fertile and tropical country 
like Bengal or Northern India, for instance, had been like, if cut into 
bits and scattered in the ocean somewhere within the torrid zone. 
The first result of such a state of things would be the impossibility 
of towns and cities. In large agricultural countries, market- 
places grow up here and there for the convenience of exchange 
between the different products of different trades, industry 
and agriculture ;- and when the exchange and. transactions are 
very great, such places rise to the importance of towns. It follows, 
then, that where the whole extent of land is limited, and division 
of labour necessarily limited, the exchange business cannot be 
very great, and markets will never rise to the dignity of towns. 
When each manufactures all or nearly all the things he is in 
need of, there cannot be professional manufacturers. Large 
manufactories cannot exist, shops, which are but seats of ex- 
change cannot be numerous, and a town, which is but another 
name for a collection of shops and manufactories cannot exist. 
The first result, then, of the supposition we have made would be 
an absence of towns. 

Imagine, then, Bengal villages scattered as islands in the 
midst of an ocean, each island containing twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred villages. We must now eliminate all that Bengal 
villages have imbibed from towns,—the use of alphabets and 
a highly refined literature, improved tools and weapons, and 
arts and manufactures, the products of towns. On the other hand, 
being in the sea, the people-would be expert navigators and build 
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strong -canoes ; while in the absence of a ventralised Government, 
the village mandals, or headmen, would rise to the dignity of 
chiefs. Thus, then, we would have a group of islands, inhabited 
by a race of people living on agriculture, expert in the use of 
canoes, conjuring up, as they still do, beautiful legends and mild 
religions among themselves, observing social distinctions and 
strict and elaborate rules of etiquette, and manufacturing some 
rude sorts of pottery and cloth, and mats, and other articles still 
made in Bengal villages. On the other hand, they would be 
without the use of a written language, without towns, without any 
manufactures except of the ruder sort, and grouping themselves 
round their chiefs, in the absence of a highly organised 
Government. As it is, Bengal villagers go with scanty clothing, 
and -even in that their ideas of decency are borrowed from towns ; 
without that influence, it is possible the people would go in an al- 
most naked state. ‘In one word, suppose a tropical ‘civilised country 

laced from the earliest times under the physical conditions ‘of the 

olynesian islands, and without the possibility of any elaborate 
division of labour, and the people of that civilised country would, 
in every respect, resemble those islanders. Reverse the procvess:: 
imagine the Polynesian islands grouped together into a large coun- 
try like India or Egypt, with rivers overflowing and fertilizing 
their banks, and you have division of labour, towns, the civilisa- 
tion of India or Egypt. So-entirely dependant is the ‘civilisation 
of nations on external circumstances. 

But we must hasten to the islands of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Australia is situated between 15° and 35° south. latitude, and has 
therefore a warm climate, like India, which is situated within the 
same degrees of the north latitude; but unlike India, Australia 
has no large navigable rivers like the Indus or the Ganges, The 
soil is therefore not very fertile, and there are few plants yielding 
food or clothing. Unlike, therefore, what took place in India, in 
Australia, the people have never taken to agriculture, but de- 
pend for food on any thing and every thing that comes in their 
way, marsupial quadrupeds, snakes, ants, vermin, fish, herbs, 
roots and seeds. Extensive forests, such as occur in North Ame- 
rica, do not grow in Australia ; the people, too, have not the vigour 
which belongs to a temperate zone; and in place, therefore, of.a 
race delighting in activity and hunting in prairies and forests, ‘we 
have a miserable race of barbarians languid and yet-restless, living 
on the most precarious means of existence, always at war with 
neighbouring tribes, and with all the misery, vice and degradation 
of the lowest barbarism, unrelieved by any noble qualities, In- 
deed, a state of barbarism more wretched than that of/the Austra- 
lian tribes of the interior, can scarcely be imagined. ‘Without na- 
vigable rivers or fertile soil, which must accompany a warm climate 
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to ensure early civilisation, without a possibility of intercourse 
with more civilised races, without a temperate climate which in- 
spires vigour and activity into nations, the Australians have lived 
under nearly all the accumulating circumstances unfavorable to 
civilisation. They are divided into small tribes, always at war 
with each other, and bloodshed and cruelty and stealing of women 
are frequent occurrences of Australian life. In other vespects, they 
are inactive and languid, make their women work hard for them, 
and then treat them most mercilessly, and often spear them to 
death without any more compunctien than is felt after destroying 
a property of some value. Stealing women is an act of merit, 
aud often the same woman is stolen several times and carried far 
and farther from her first home, each time only to serve a more or 
less brutal and merciless husband and master. They live, as re- 
marked before, on any thing that comes in their way, and make 
their women work to bring them food, and when food is so obtain- 
ed, the Australian husband will gorge himself, perhaps throwing 
a bone at his hungry and starving wives if he is in good humour. 
When, it is added, that tribes often rove from place to place, and 
that perpetual war and insecurity of life and property prevail in 
the country, some idea may be formed of the dismal wretchedness 
of Australian life and civilisation, The people either go perfectly 
naked, or with some sort of mat or clothing wrapped round them 
as an ornament or shelter from inclement weather, but without 
any idea of decency whatever. The religion of the Australians resem- 
bles the state of their civilisation and life, and consists in a be- 
lief in a vast number of malicious beings swarming the earth and 
the skies, and intent on doing mischief to man. - 

We pass over to other isiands, which, like the Polynesian islands 
possess to a greater or smaller extent, the facility of communication 
and interchange of commodities by sea, a facility denied to the 
Australians whose country is one vast island separated from others 
and without creeks or gulfs or an indented coast. Unlike the Aus- 
tralians, therefore, most islanders like the Fijians and Tongans in 
Polynesia, -navigate the seas and build good seagoing canoes. 
The great advantanges of a favorable configuration of land and na- 
vigable sea coast are nowhere better illustrated than by the differ- 
ence between the civilisation of smaller groups of islands, either 
in Polynesia or the Asiatic archipelagoes, and the civilisation of 
Australia, which is one vast island without any possibility of pro- 
fitable navigation, ‘The New Zealanders -are far more civilised 
than the Australians, and grow corn and build very tasteful huts 
and buildings, while the Dyaks of Borneo may almost be called 
a polished race. Their polish, however, has to a certain ex- 
tent been borrowed from the civilised Hindus, as is proved by a 
resemblance in many oftheir rites and ceremonines, Still, gener- 
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ally, we find in the groups of smaller islands in the Eastern hemis- 
phere, the same polish and refinement among races, whom we 
must still call barbarians, as we observed’among the barbarians of 
Polynesia. A similarity in causes has resulted in a similarity in 
consequences, 

Nearly the entire continent of Africa has a tropical climate, and 
throughout this vast extent of land, we detect the influence of such 
climate on institutions and manners. Nowhere do we find that 
activity, that delight in exertion, which characterises the North 
American Indians ; nowhere do we find the freedom of their insti- 
tutions, the respect and deference to the rights of each individual 
man, On the contrary, wherever the barbarian races of Africa 
have organised a Kingly form of government, there, sure enough, 
are the people enslaved and the monarchs supreme. Within the 
circumscribed limit of their territories, the African kings ape the 
worst vices of the most powerful of oriental despots,—the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, or the Sultans of Samarkand. To massacre 
their queens on the slightest provocation ; to kill their subjects 
for the breach of the most frivolous customs; to reign with a 
rod of iron over slavish and trembling peoples are phenomena 
frequently witnessed in the courts of the barbarian kings of 
Africa. Human life, except of the king, is of no value, a rifle 
presented to a King of Waganda was loaded and let off by or- 
der of the King for mere trial, and there was no more concern 
expressed about the death of the man who was made the target 
than if he was a sparrow. The same monarch had a whip for 
lashing his wives, and often caused them to be killed on the 
slightest provocation. In Dahome the coronation of kings is 
celebrated by human sacrifices, and the people run away and 
hide themselves when they see the very water-carriers of the King, 
for if ever one of the water pots should happen to be broken, 
the nearest man would be 201d into slavery with wife and children 
on the pretext of having frightened the water-carrier, It is need- 
less to multiply instances, but nowhere are the terrors of abso- 
lute monarchy severer than in Central Africa, in the regions near 
the Equator. 

We find the same excess of slavish veneration with regard to 
religion. Whether it assumes the form of idolatry or of mere forms 
and ceremonies and fear of prophets and prophetesses, religion 
in Africa has a more imposing aspect, and inspires far greater 
dread than in temperate and cold climates. In one instance, 
Africa developed a civilisation of her own, and the civilisation 
of Egypt was stamped with the same characteristic features as the 
barbarism of other parts of Africa, viz., want of vigour and exer- 
tion in the people, want of national freedom, absolute monarchy 
in its worst features, the overwhelming influence and power of 
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religion and religious classes. The pyramids of Egypt are an 
awful monument of the absolute power of kings over dumb milli- 
ons, such as has been reproduced nowhere else on the face of 
the earth. 

Thus we have passed in brief review the customs and religions 
and states of society of some of the best known babarian races 
in America, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. We have not stopped to 
examine the civilisation of each particular race, nor could we, if 
we had done so, have ciplatied all their institutions and cus- 
toms. Our knowledge of physical influences on the human 
mind and human civilisation is yet too limited and uncertain, 
while we do not by any means know the antecedents of each par- 
ticular race. From both these causes, we are unable to deduce 
the customs and manners of each particular race from 
physical laws and influences. And yet, taking a general view of 
barbarian life, we have been struck with the uniformity which 
has everywhere presented itself in the operation of exter- 
nal influences. Everywhere, in extreme cold regions, we have 
witnessed a stunted development of the feelings as well as 
of the will, the former leading to absence of well-dveloped 
religious or ceremonious customs, and the latter to absence 
of exertion and toil. Everywhere in temperate zones we 
have seen a high development of the will, @e., of exertions and 
toil, and a tolerable development of feelings, And lastly, in the torrid 
zone, feelings and imagination run to excesses, and religion and 
social ceremonies, therefore, acquire abnormal developments, while 
exertion gives place to langour and lassitude, and nations are 
slaves of religion or loyalty. We shall expect to find in the 
annals of civilised life these same results following from similar 
causes. 

Turning from the history of barbarian life to that of the first 
rise of civilisation among mankind, we shall find that agriculture 
was the first and most important civilising agent, and fertility of soil 
is therefore the physical cause which had the earliest and most 
extensive influence on the progress and destiny of man. Agri- 
culture ip its rude forms is known to many barbarian races ; to 
the American Indians, for instance, or to the ancient Germans 
whose principal occupation, however, was hunting. Such being 
the case, it is natural to suppose that where the land is fer- 
tile, and bounteously repays the toil of man, recourse would 
be more and more had to agriculture, and less and less to hunting 
which brings comparatively poor results. The most careless and 
rude sort of cultivation, such as is alone known to barbarian races, 
would afford richer results than hunting in the plains innundated 
by the Ganges or the Nile; and poorer results in the wilds of 
ancient Germany or modern Australia ; and it is natural to sup- 
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pose that the barbarians by the Ganges and the Nile would 
sooner exchange hunting for agriculture than the barbarians 
of Germany or Australia. 

Thus, then, it was in the most fertile soils that agriculture pre- 
vailed most extensively. There is one main difference between 
agriculture and hunting ; the latter can at most supply the hunter 
and his family with sufficient food, and even this is often denied ; 
the former increases the stock many times in fertile soils, and 
thus supplies the agriculturist with a larger quantity of food than 
he can require for himself and his family. The food of the whole 
tribe; or nation, is easily produced by a portion of the tribe, and 
the remaining portion therefore find time to devote themselves 
exclusively to other occupations, to hut-building which rises to 
architecture, to making pots and utensils whieh slowly developes 
into arts and sculpture, or even to singing and thinking which 
slowly improve into literature and science, 

Here, then, is the great superiority of agriculture over hunting 
as a civilizing agent. Agriculture affords facilities for that great 
agent of human progress, viz., division of labour. Among hun- 
ting races, each man must hunt to provide himself and 
family with food ; his friends have nothing to spare for him, 
even in return for superior arrows which he can manufacture, or 
finer huts which he can build, True, we find among hunting 
races professional men as arrow makers, medicine men, bards, &c., 
but how few their number! The mass of the people must ne- 
cessarily devote themselves to hunting, a few only can be spared 
at the expense of the nation to keep up a rude legendary litera- 
ture, or manufacture some rude articles. That great division of 
labour whieh is possible in agricultural countries, and which sets 
apart almost half the population te cultivate arts, manufactures and: 
literature is impossible among nations who live by hunting. Among 
such tribes, on the contrary, each warrior is often found to build his 
own hut, make his own canoe, manufacture his own Boumerang 
or Merai or Tomahawk, as well as to hunt and fish for the support 
of himself and his family. | 

There is yet another means by which agriculture helps divi- 
sion of labor. Tribes which hive by hunting require large for- 
ests and wilds for the support of a few families. Every small 
village must necessarily be surrounded by extensive wilds, or the 
supply of game will soon be exhausted, and every small tribe has: 
extensive territories assigned to it. Not so with agricultural 
tribes. With them the supply of a square mile will feed the 
inhabitants of an extensive village; and as the population of 
every country is determined by its food-supply, agricultural coun- 
tries soon increase in population, and are studded with villages 
situated almost side by side ; while .each village amgng hunting 
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tribes is necessarily isolated from the rest. Thus, villages in 
agricultural countries, help shag. the manufactures of one vil- 
lage are exchanged with those of another, and the vast increase of 
population foster a proportionate increase in division of labor. 

It is scarcely necessary to show how division of labor serves 
the cause of civilisation, The hunter who makes his hut, 
and his boat, and his arrows scarcely ever improves as 4 
manufacturer, while his wife still sticks to the rude sort of 
cultivation, or pottery, which falls to her share. But potters 
who devote their whole lifetime to their profession only pur- 
suing the vocation from generation to generation will, we 
shall not say, necessarily improve ( for the stationary state, and not 
improvement is the normal state of society ), but will have a much 
better chance of improving and perfecting their art, and advan- 
cing with each period of advancement and expansion of the human 
mind. Fishermen, too, who devote their lifetime to boat-making 
aud rowing, will have in the same way a greater chance to im- 
prove boat-making and the art of navigation generally. As this 
art improves, the most distant parts of the countries are con- 
nected with each other, distant places exchange their commodities, 
aud a further means is afforded for the development of division of 
labor. Thus, every art is improved and perfected till it becomes 
impossible for the members of one profession to do the work of 
another without a long initiation. Markets for the exchange of 
commodities multiply and increase in importance till they rise 
to the dignity of towns, means for the exchange of commodities 
gradually assume the shape of cuinage, while the various indus- 
tries and exigencies of society require and cause an improvement 
in the system of government of laws and of administration. 

All this is not achieved in a day. We must distinctly bear in 
mind that the normal state of society is stationary, it is only 
in periods of revolution in thought, aud under strong impulses 
and vigorous causes that progress is possible. But when such 
periods come, the countries, where division of labor is possible 
have a greater chance of improvement than others where that 
institution is not possible in any marked degree. Other things 
being equal, therefore, those nations among whom agriculture has 
freed a large portion of the people from the task of producing 
food will sooner improve the arts and conveniences of life. 

The most ingenious portion of the people so freed will devote 
themselves to enquiries into the operations of nature, which so 
greatly strike the imagination of all nations, barbarous as well 
as civilised. Where there is plenty of time, where such enquiries 
occupy the lifetime of individuals, and are carried on from genera- 
tion to generation, there is greater chance of success, other things 
being equal, than where there is no time, and every member of 
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society ‘is necessarily a warrior, a hunter, a fisherman, and a 
thinker, Agricultural nations must, therefore, obtain the first 
faint glimpses of knowledge into the operations of nature, of 
science, of learning, of civilization. 

It is thus, we believe, that fertility of soil develops agricul- 
ture by bounteously repaying the toil of man; that agriculture 
develops division of labor by freeing a large portion of the po- 
pulation from the task of producing food, and that division of 
labor improves every department of industry and develops civili- 
zation, 

We next turn to climatic influences which had almost an 
equal share in determining the early progress of man, Men in 
cold climates are often found possessed of a dullness of perception 
as well as of sensibilities, of the intellect as well as of feelings 
which even the degenerate Greeks of the time of the Crusaders so 
often remarked and ridiculed in the Frank knights, which the 
French still ridicule in the Germans, and the Germans ridicule 
in the Muscovite, But we pass by this fact, partly because we do 
not know how far a warm climate is the direct cause of acuteness 
of perception, and secondly, what share this acuteness had in se- 
curing for man an early civilization, A greater advance in the 
physical sciences will propably throw more light on the influence 
of heat on the human mind ; as yet we know but little on the 
subject. The climatic influence that we shall refer to is of a 
more definite and indisputable nature, and. of a negative rather 
than of a positive character. We have no precise knowledge as 
to the extent in which a warm climate helps civilisation, but we 
distinctly see how, and to what extent a cold climate retards cl- 
vilisation. For men in cold climates must needs consume ani- 
mal food, 2.¢., highly carbonacious food to keep off the cold, and the 
bunting life, therefore, is prolonged with them, although the land 
may be ever so fertile. The wilds of North America, for ins- 
tance, watered by the Mississipi and her numerous tributaries 
contained very fertile lands, and were overgrown with intermin- 
able forests, but man naturally turned to animal food as more 
congenial in that cold climate, and bestowed little attention to the 
production of vegetable food, and fertility of soil was given to 
to him in vain, Hunting was the duty, the pastime, the glory of 
the North American Indians ; life afforded no nobler occupation 
to him ; hope itself could paint for him no. happier Scenes in the 
future world than happy hunting grounds and forests stocked with 
game, A narrow line separated the civilized Mexicans from the 
savage North American Indians ; the land in the one country was 
nearly as fertile as in the other ; yet civilization could never tra- 
vel beyond that narrow line, because the Indians living in a cold 
climate must needs have auimal food, must necessarily pursue 
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the life of hunters ; and neither agriculture nor the division of 
labor was possible. For the early development of agriculture, 
therefore, is required not only fertility of soil to induce man 
to sow and to reap, but also a warm climate to enable him 
to live almost entirely on the products of agriculture. 

There is yet a third necessary condition to early civilization, viz., 
the position and extent of acountry. It is well known that a 
country with an extensive sea-coast, with fine harbours and con- 
tiguous islands progresses early in navigation, aud therefore in 
division of labor. Navigable rivers serve the same purpose ; 
but what is yet more important is that the country should be of 
a fairly large extent in order to make such division possible, For 
in vain will fertility of the soil and warmth of climate be bes- 
towed in places which are too narrow and limited in area to render 
division of labor possible in any extensive scale. That inter- 
change between the fruits of rural industry and those of town 
industry, or between the industries of numerous and distant vil- 
lages connected together by long roads or rivers is impossible in 
small islands, in which all the people are necessarily grouped to- 
gether within a limited area, and necessarily follow almost the same 
profession, and diversity in industries, or division of labor is im- 
practicable. That brotherly help, too, that mutual assistance ren- 
dered by nations to one another, which is one of the most effica- 
cious causes of civilization, is denied to isolated islands. The 
entire extent of the Pacific Ocean, as we have seen before, is fring- 
ed with groups of islands, mostly situated in the torrid zone and 
covered with green velvet verdure, but division of labor was 
found impossible in any extensive scale in places so limited in 
area, and man has never progressed beyond a certain very low 
limit in the scale of civilization. 

Thus we have seen that the first great agent of human civili- 
zation is Division of Labor; and the primary natural causes neces- 
sary for the due development of such division are fertility 
of soil, warmth of climate and favorable position and extent of land. 
It is where these natural conditions are combined and found to 
exist in a marked degree that we must expect to find the first and 
earliest homes of human civilization, 

And such has been the early history of the world, It was in 
extensive tropical countries, where large rivers not only facilitate 
navigation and division of labor, but annually inundate the 
surrounding land, and leave a deposit of the most fertile alluvial 
clay, where the heat co-operating with excess of moisture makes 
the land superabundantly fertile, that man learnt his earliest 
lessons in civilization. It was on the banks of the Indus and 
the Ganges, the Hoangho and the Yangtsekiang, the Euphrates 
and the ‘Tigris, and in the vailey of the Nile that civilization in 
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the sense in which we understand the term, first began. History 
or tradition narrates how the civilization of Assyria and Egypt 
travelled to Persia on the one side, and to Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Rome on the other, but in the four places indicated above, 
in China, India, Assyria and Egypt, civilization arose from toternal 
causes, and was not borrowed from foreign nations. Rivers as 
large as the Ganges or the Nile water the wilds of Siberia, a 
warmer sun shines on the extensive deserts of Sahara or Arabia, 
but it was only where all the necessary conditions were found 
oy that early civilisation found a resting place and a natural 
ome. 

Gradually the light radiated, but only to countries fitted for its 
reception, viz., to countries which shared the same advantages 
(fertile soil, warm climate, and favorable position and extent), 
though not to the same extent as India, China, Egypt or Assyria, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, gradually rose into life and 
consciousness, as it were, under the genial influence; while 
countries, where the natural conditions were unfavorable, were 
passed over. So completely was early civilization dependant on 
natural causes, that Cabul, situated between India and Persia, and 
Arabia bounded on three sides by Persia, Assyria and Egypt 
failed to catch the light which radiated even to the distant soil of 
Italy, and was reflected to the far off shores of Southern France 
and Eastern Spain. 

Indeed, to be convinced, that easily civilisation depended entirely 
on natural influences, we have only to spread the chart of the 
world before us. In Asia, all the fertile ate. well watered countries 
within the tropics, and even within ten or twelve degrees from 
the north tropical line were early civilised. Europe is removed 
from the tropics and was late in acquiring civilization, and yet 
even in Europe the southernmost countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean were early civilized. Then came the-turn of the 
western shores and islands which are warmer than places in the 
interior in the same latitude, and the cold forests of Germany and 
Russia were the last in acquiring civilisation, In Africa, which lies 
eneire’y in the tropics or within 15 degrees of the tropical limits, 
the only well watered and fertile portion, the banks of the Nile 
were early, civilized, while in that vast peninsula, or island, stretches 
from the northern icy ocean almost to the southern Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and Peru the only regions .which acquired. early 
civilization are in the tropics. Few countries, blessed with a 
warm climate and fertile soil, failed to acquire an early civilisation, 
while there is not one single instance of a cold or a barren country 
acquiring or even borrowing that civilisation which so early 
diffused its light on all favored regions. | } 

Still further evidence is available to prove this uniformity, this 
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rigorous regularity in the operation of historical laws. Long after 
the times of which we are speaking, the Arabs who conquered 
Persia, Assyria, Egypt and Spain, revived the ancient civilization 
in these countries to a remarkable extent, but Arabia herself failed 
to catch this light, because the natural conditions in Arabia were 
unfavorable to its reception; and Abdarrahman in Spain, and 
Haroun Arrashid in Bagdad were contemporaneous with the 
rossest ignorance, and deadly feuds and uncivilized life among the 
edouins of Arabia, the home of the conquerors, Similarly 
Tarter races conquered India and China, a revived in those 
countries the light of civilisation; but so unfavorable were the 
natural conditions in Tartary itself, that the light could never 
penetrate beyond the Himalayas or the western boundary of China, 
or lighten the gloom of semi-barbarism in which the Scythians have 
always lived from ancient times. Philology tells us that in remote 
age the same Aryan nation migrated somewhere from Central 
Asia, and fangeeres and peopled India, Persia, and nearly the whole 
of Europe, The nation was the same, the genius, the bent, the 
powers of the people the same, the virtues and the defects of the 
Aryan conquerors were the same, but how different the results 
achieved by.them in different countries! In the warm and fertile 
plains of India they acquired the highest form of civilization that 
was anywhere seen before the rise of the Greeks, while in the 
vast forests of Germany they remained sunk in almost primeval 
barbarism till almost modern times. But we must return to our 
main story of the first spread of civilization in ancient times, 
Time rolled on, and the light-which had spread from India and 
Egypt ani Assyria to Greece and Rome spread further, The con- 
quests of Rome were the conquests of civilization. The light 
radiated again from the banks of the Tiber as it had done ere, 
while from those of the Nile and the Ganges, but again, only to 
countries fitted for its reception, viz., to countries which shared the 
same advantages, though not to the same extent as Italy itself. 
Spain, Gaul and South Britain were warmed into life by the 
general influence, while countries, where the natural conditions 
were unfavorable, were again passed over! The cold forests of an- 
cient Germany (much colder than South Britain, though in the 
same latitude) were impervious alike to the conquests and civili- 
zation of Rome, and the bleak hills and lakes of Scotland remained 
shroudedin primeval mists, not because Roman forces quailed before 
those northern barbarians, but because Roman civilization could 
not find in so cold a climate a resting place and a home, The singu- 
lar uniformity in the operation of historical laws strikes us again. 
_ And now was seen one of the most astounding phenomenon that 
the history of man’can_present us with. The nations of the tem- 
perate zone who had come iu contact with tropical civilisation and 
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had adopted it, were found to possess a quality which the tropical 
nations did not possess, viz., a greater vigour and force of the 
will, a higher development of energies and strength. With these 
qualifications they improved the lessons which they had learnt 
from the tropics; they made up for want of fertile soil by stren- 
uous exertions and feats of industry, and the consequence is, that 
in the present day the temperate zone has developed a higher and 
sturdier civilization than was ever known in the tropics. And 
now the light once more radiates from Western Europe all over 
the world, but only to countries placed in similar favorable cir- 
cumstances, viz., tolerably fertile soil and a temperate climate. The 
temperate United States are preferred to the tropical Mexico, Peru, 
and Central America. ‘The south of Australia is preferred to north, 
while the icy Siberia or North America are impervious to the 
light of European civilisation which spreads only to temperate 
climates, Asia has no temperate climate. The configuration of 
the Continent is such, that as soon as we pass the tropical climate, 
we come to the cold, The regions to the North of Himalayas 
are high and cold, Tartary is cold; and as soon as we _ pass tlie 
deserts of Kobi, in Central Asia, we come to the icy Siberia, Africa, 
too, has scarcely any temperate climate, and so entirely dependant 
is history on the operation of natural laws, that Asia and Africa 
have failed to catch the advanced civilization of the present day, 
which has spread to the distant shores of Australia and America, 

Thus a superior energy and more vigorous efforts, in every 
department of human thought and action, in politics, in scientific 
discoveries, in the practical arts of life, in navigation and commerce, 
in the arts of war, as well as of peace, mark the modern civilization 
of the temperate zone,—a civilisation which is nowhere reproduced 
in tropical regions, because the energy, the capability of action is 
wanting. | 

The sympathy, help, example and influence of the rest of 
Europe have in vain been lavished on Greece and Spain; and 
Italy, too, though she has fared better than these countries (because 
situated in a more northern latitude) has not regained her former 
importance, nor will ever equal England or France or Germany 
in power or greatness, because the energy which belongs to a cold 
climate is wanting. In Asia the Japanese alone enjoy a tolerably 
temperate climate, and without a past, without an ancient civili- 
zation, they are the foremost of Asiatic natioris in progress and 
civilization. 

Thus we have traced the operation of the prominent physical 
Jaws which have influenced the progress of civilization in aucient 
as well as in modern times, in tropical and temperate zones. 
And if we pursued the subject further, we would find that the two 
civilizations which we now see side by side are still governed by 
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the same physical laws which marked their first commencement, 
In the Social life and manners no less thanin the literature and 
religion of civilized nations of the tropics, we would note the same 
ardent imagination, the same development of feelings and emotions, 
the same keen susceptibility to pleasures and pains which ever 
mark the tropics, There affection grows to feminine weakness, love 
to an appetite and veneration toa superstition. The great reli- 
gions of the world,—Hinduism, Buddhism, Mahomedanism and 
Christianity have originated in warm climates, while even in 
Europe religion and religious rites (as well as poetry, sculpture, 
painting, and all other efforts of the imagination and emotions) as- 
sume their grandest forms in the souti. Grief is intenser and 
more demonstrative, the thirst for pleasure is keener, polygamy with 
all its inconveniences still lingers in the tropics, while restraints 
in the social intercourse between the sexes are judged more neces- 
sary in the tropics than in the temperate zone, and more necessary 
in the Southern countries even in Europe than in the Northern. On 
the other hand, we would not note in the civilization of the temper- 
ate zone the same vigour and energy, the same power of the will 
and of action that marked its commencement. The same laws 
govern and shape the destiny of man in barbarous and in civilized 
societies, and mould the tropical civilization as wellas that of the 
temperate zone; and even in the midst of the tumult of civilised 
life and the clash of civilised wars and deplomacies and national 
endeavours, the silent operation of those laws is as uniform and 
uninterrupted as it was in simpler and more archaic forms of 
society. e have seeu that in obedience to these eternal laws, 
civilization, in the sense in which we understand the term, first 
dawned on the banks of the Ganges and the Indus, the Hoangho 
and the Nile; that it was under their operation that it spread to 
certain countries, and not to others from these four earliest favored 
spots ; and lastly, that under their influence it has, in the present 
day, received in the temperate zone a development, beyond even 
the conception of the {maginative tropical nations,—beyond even 
the dreams of the Arabian Nights! 


R, C. Durr, 
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Art. X.—A RESUME OF THE VARIOUS THEORIES REs: 


PECTING THE MAINTENANCE ,OF THE SUN’S LIGHT 
AND HEAT. 


Me green: SIEMENS has just promulgated, before the March meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, a new theory regarding the mainten- 
ance of the sun’s light and heat, which is certain, to modify, if it does 
not entirely revolutionize, modern scientific doctrine upon this 
subject. The quantity of heat, which is annually radiated into 
space from our luminary is great almost beyond belief, so that any 
—— with respect to its source, must appear equally wild 
and chimerical. Still whatever be the ultimate fate of this new 
theory, it will ever be looked upon as one of the noblest specula- 
tions of modern times, and as such well deserving of public atten- 
tion. | 
Before discussing Siemens’ view, it may be well to glance briefly 
at the present state of speculation upon the subject. The quan- 
tity of er which is annually received by the earth from the 
sun, has been pretty accurately measured by Sir John Herschel, 
who, after a series of experiments upon a tropical sun at the Cape 
of Good Hope, was led to conclude, that the sun’s direct -heating 
effect at the sea level, is competent to produce the liquefaction of 
about half an inch of ice per hour, By a simple process in multi- 
plication, the total quantity of heat received by the earth in a 
year, may readily be determined, and is found to be equivalent to 
a quantity sufficient to melt a layer of ice about 120 feet in thick- 
ness. But the earth receives only an infinitesimally small 
ortion of the total radiation. If the sun radiates its heat in all 
directions (and there is no reason for believing otherwise), then 
our earth only receives the two thousand three hundred millionth 
part of the heat thus emitted, since its surface only occupies this 
portion of the whole area of a hollow sphere which, with a radius 
equal to the earth’s mean distance, may be conceived to encircle 
our great luminary as centre. Taking this, then, into considera- 
tion, the total quantity of heat annually radiated by the sun into 
space, has been calculated “ to be equivalent to that which would 
be generated by the combustion of a layer of coal about 20 miles 
in thickness entirely surrounding its orbit” ; of to bring this cal- 
culation more within the range of possible conception, is such as 
would be maintained for about a day anda half by the combus- 
tion of a globe of coal about the size of the earth. If, then, the 
calculation of a year’s expenditure of solar energy almost surpasses 
the limits of human conception, how are we to realize in thought 
the enormous quantity which has been generated and. expended 
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for ages, and yet notwithstanding this enormous generation and 
expenditute, there are no signs either of diminution or exhaus- 
tion. To all appearance the source of the supply is seemingly in- 
exhaustible. The mode in which this waste of solar energy is 
made good, therefore, becomes a question of extreme, of surpassing 
interest. 

There are some who imagine, that the whole difficulty is solved 
by asserting that the sun was originally “ created ” hot. No 
scientific mind, however, cau or will repose upon such an. asser- 
tion. Examine the shingle which is thrown upin such large quan- 
tities upon the banks of some rapidly flowing river. The mind 
at once acknowledges that the pebbles, which are so numerously 
strewn about, must have been worn into their present smooth 
and rounded shape by some physical cause competent to produce 
the effect. So is it with the maintenance of tie sun’s light and 
heat. ‘There must be some physical cause, which will account in 
a rational manner for the enormous expenditure of force, which is 
annually taking place in ‘our great luminary. ‘Think not, then, 
that the sun was originally endowed with a surplus of light and 
heat which, (in virtue of the law of exchanges,) it is gradually ex- 
pending. At its present rate of emission, it would long ere now 
have become cool, and this earth of ours, so far as the sun is con- 
cerned, would have been left to swing in an eternity of darkness, 

The ordinary chemical hypothesis must likewise be rejected, on 
account of its inadequacy to account for the sun’s coutinued and 
undiminished energetic splendour. This hypothesis has been ably 
controverted by Sir-Wiliam Thomson in an article read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1854, in which he argues, that 
simple combustion, however intense, however great, is altogether 
unable to maintain, except for a few minutes, the enormous genera- 
tion of heat which is being so copiously radiated into space. “If 
the products of combustion were gaseous, they would, in rising, 
check the necessary supplies of fresh air; if they were solid and 
liquid, they would interfere with the supply of elements from 
below. In either, or in both ways, the fire would be choked, and 
I think it may be safely affirmed that no such fire could keep 
alight for more than a few minutes by any conceivable adapta- 
tion of air or of fuel.” Another form of the chemical theory of 
the sun’s light and heat, is that possibly, like gunpowder or gun- 
cotton, it may contain within itself all the elements necessary for 
its complete combustion. This is a conceivable enough hypothe- 
sis, but unfortunately for its tenability, our great luminary, not- 
withstanding its size, would soon, comparatively speaking, dis- 
appear, and “like an unsubstantial pageant faded, leave not a 
rack behind.” Sir Wiltiam=-Thomson has made the following 
wonderful calculation with respect to the sun’s period of existence, 
20 
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if in a state of combustion. Taking the highest thermal equival- 
ent of burning matter, he has found that at least a layer of the 
sun’s orbit, about 55 miles thick, would require to be consumed 
in a year, in order to maintain ihe enormous expenditure of solar 
energy which is annually taking place at its surface. “At this 
rate of combustion,” he says, “the sun would burn away in 8,000 

ears, and if it has been burning at the same rate in past times, 
it must have been of double diameter, of quadruple heating power, 
and of eight-fold mass only 8,000 years ago.” Clearly, then, ordi- 
nary chemical action is altogether inadequate to account for the 
effect produced. 


The theory which has received the largest share of serious atteu- 
tion among physicists, up to the present time, is the meteoric 
theory, first advocated by Meyer, and afterwards ably worked out 
by Thomson, who, however, it must be mentioned, subsequently 
found it necessary to slightly modify his views upon this subject. 
Now whatever be the ultimate fate of this theory, there can be no 
doubt, at least, as to the adequacy of the cause to produce .the 
effect, provided that a sufficient quantity of meteors be conceded. 
The production of heat by mechanical means is a doctrine, which 
has lately, (owing mainly to the laborious experiments of Joule,) 
become a universally accepted truth, This conversion of force into 
heat may be observed in most of the operations which are daily 
taking place around us. Watch, for example, a blacksmith, as he 
swings his heavy sledge hammer on high to bring it down with 
mighty force upon the metal which rings aloud with the shock. 
The energy of the blow after the descending hammer is arrested 
by the piece of metal, is apparently destroyed. Before, however, 
pronouncing upon this seeming destruction of force, ask him if the 
metal upon which he is working, is not greatly heated by the suc- 
cessive blows of his hammer. Possibly in answer, he may tell you 
of the many burns which he received from this cause in the days 
of his inexperience. But the development of heat by the destruc- 
tion of mechanical force, may be witnessed iu a still more striking 
manner, and upon a much grander scale, by watching the approach 
of a railway-train towards its destination. Possibly half an hour 
before, it was flying along at the rate of 50 or 60 miles an hour. 
Now, before it can be brought to a standstill, the whole of the 
moving force which it then possessed, must be converted into heat. 
Indeed, the sparks which may be seen in a dark evening issuing 
from the brake-wheels of the engine, are but the visible mani- 
festations of this conversion. Now, the relation between heat and 
mechanical force is not a hap-hagard relation. It is fixed and 
invariable, and the law of their. exact equivalence, which was 
first determined by Joule, may be thus briefly stated.—“ Heat and 
mechanical energy are mutually convertible; and heat requires 
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for its production, and produces by its disappearance mechanical 
energy in the ratio of 772 foot pounds for every thermal unit ; 
or if the degrees be centigrade 1,390 foot pounds for every ther- 
mal unit.” It is now easy to calculate the exact equivalent of 
heat, which would be developed by the destruction of the energy 
of any moving body, provided its weight and its velocity be 
given. Indeed, the calculation with these data, is one of the 
simplest problems in mechanics. Now the velocity which the 
sun's attractive power could develope in any meteoric masses, 
which may happen to be revolving elliptically round its orbit, 
cannot be less than 300 miles per hour. Only think of the 
enormous quantity of heat which would be generated by the crash 
of a body moving with such a velocity. Why tbe heat produced 
by the collision, would be sufficient to melt and dissipate in one 
moment, its whole mass, even should it happen to be incombus- 
tible. In this way, then, a temperature could easily be main- 
tained at the sun’s surface, which would account in a rational 
manner, at least, for the seemingly inexhaustible source of its 
enormous annual heat expenditure. Hence, then, the cause is 
quite adequate to produce the effect. The question, however, 
arises, is the supply ef meteors and meteoric stones sufficient 
to maintain the continual fiery downpour upon its burning 
surface. If on a clear starry night, you watch the heavens, your 
patience will soon be rewarded by the appearance of a shooting 
star which suddenly attracts your attention, and as suddenly dis- 
appears. Now these shooting stars are believed to be planetary 
bodies revolving elliptically round the sun, but being disturbed 
hy the earth’s attractive power, they are drawn slightly out of 
their course, and are rendered white-hot in passing through a 
portion of our atmosphere. The number of meteors, however, 
which shed a momentary gleam upon this earth, give one only 
a faint idea of the millions of millions of them which are cir- 
culating round the sun, and which must be continually sucked into 
its centre by the force of gravity. This rain-cloud of meteoric mat- 
ter as it concentrates towards:its centre of attraction, must ere long 
acquire a density sufficient for visibility. Such is supposed to be 
the origin of the Zodiacal light which encircles the sun like a 
vast zone of lenticular form. If, then, the sun’s heat is maintain- 
ed in this way by the continual downpour of meteors, so euor- 
mous is the supply, that it is not likely that there will be any 
appreciable diminution in its intensity for fons of ages, and 
possibly long before the period of eternal darkness, predicted 
by this theory sets in, our earth- may have followed its smaller 
planetary brethren to its fiery end. By means of this theory, 
we are thus able to unveil the mysteries of the future. So also 
are we able to peer back into the secrets of the past, when the 
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sun was young and the earth was without form or void. Then 
the whole of space was filled with nebulous matter floating 
about in a state of great tenuity. Out of the condensation of this 
nebulous matter, according to Lailacs: the whole of the solar system 
has been evolved. Now these primeval particles of matter in 
coming together, must have generated heat in proportion to their 
distance and their gravitating force. The earth aud the planets 
like the sun, therefore, must at one time have been glowing 
masses of burning matter. Indeed, the internal heat of our earth 
still testifies to its possible origin. In all probability, our great 
luminary may have a similar fate. Just as the greater portion 
of the heat which our earth once possessed, has been gradually 
dissipated into space, so too its heat may in the distant future 
become exhausted and extinct. The period at which this may 
take place, however, is so far distant, as to be beyond the 
limits of all human conception. Even without taking into account 
the heat generated by the continual downpour of meteors upon 
the sun’s surface, its simple condensation to the mean density 
which the earth now possesses, would produce a quantity of heat 
sufficient to last, according to Helmholtz, for more than 17 millions 
of years at the present rate of emission. The earth is therefore 
good for us and for millions of generations after us, so that the 
prediction with respect to the final extinction of the solar system 
need give us no great cause for alarm. . Such, then, is a brief 
sketch of the dynamical theory of the sun. 

Dr. Siemens has concentrated his attention, not so much ,upon 
the amount of heat which is received by the earth and the planets 
as upon the enormous quantity of solar energy which is apparent- 
ly. so lavishly radiated into space. The earth, we have already 
pointed out, only receives an infinitesimally small portion of 
the sun’s total radiation. Indeed, it has been calculated that it 
only receives the 2,300 millionth part of it. Now, supposing 
that each of the other planets receives on an average the same 
amount of heat as the earth does, the total quantity thus ac- 
counted for, would fall more than 250,000,000 times short of . 
of the total annual heat expenditure. The question, therefore, 
naturally suggests itself—is this vast quantity of heat radiated 
into space, without serving any special purpose, without in a 
word doing any work. No scientific mind can possibly believe 
in such a prodigious, such a wanton waste ‘of potential energy. 
It matters not upon what theory of the sun’s existence it be 
tested. I believe that such a lavish expenditure of force will be 
found to he equally contrary to the spirit of the sun’s gradual 
evolution in virtue of the law of gravitation from the primeval 
nebulous matter which once filled all space, as it is to its creation 
by the fiat of divine intelligence. What then becomes of the 
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enormous quantity of solar energy which is seemingly so want- 
only dissipated? May it not be recovered, and returned to the 
sun, there to be utilized at some future period in doing its pro- 

r work. This is the view which Dr. Siemens has so ingenious- 
ly matured. Modern science has of late made almost unprecedented 
advances in the investigation of cosmical phenomena. By the 
aid of the spectroscope, man has been able to soar far beyond 
the limits of his terrestrial habitation, and to gaze with undimi- 
nished intellectual vision into the regions’ of unlimited space, 
where worlds revolve round worlds, and systems round systems. 
By its subtle aid, he has been able to analyse the secret processes 
of nature, and to penetrate deep into the mysteries of the heavens, 
and, with almost unparalleled certainty, to determine the nature 
and constitution of the sun and fixed stars, and, partially at 
least, to pronounce upon the composition of the wandering comets, 
and the gauzy nebule. The searching power of spectrum ana- 
lysis has disclosed also that space, planetary and stellar alike, 
‘js occupied by matter in a state of extreme tenuity. Siemens 
accepts this doctrine of all pervading matter, and stggests that 
it mainly consists of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and 
their compounds. Now it has been found that the greater 
the tenuity of a gas or vapour, the greater the readiness with 
which it can be decomposed into its constituent elements, and 
consequently the less the heat required for that purpose. What is 
more likely then, than that the radiant heat which is seemingly 
so copiously lavished into space,—is utilized in performing this 
work of decomposition ? ere is nothing very chimerical in 
such a supposition, The whole of space is proved by spectrum 
analysis, to be filled with gaseous matter, vast quantities, of which 
are being continually used up in maintaining the sun’s enormous 
heat expenditure. Now the products of this combustion will 
almost entirely consist of aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, 
both of which being gaseous, will diffuse freely into the space 
atmosphere, On reaching a certain degree of tenuity, it is quite 
conceivable that they may both be decomposed at a compara- 
tively low temperature by solar radiation into their constituent 
elements which are in this way again fitted to become fuel for 
the great central fire of the solar system. If now a continual 
flow of burnt matter on the one hand, and combustible matter 
on the other, be maintained at the sun’s surface, we have all 
the requisites necessary for accounting for the light and heat 
of our great luminary. Now an effective flow can easily be pro- 
duced by the sun’s rotation round its axis; On account of its 
immense size, the velocity-of-rotation must increase very rapidly 
towards the equator. This is sure to occasion in the equatorial 
plane, a large extension of the vaporous matter surrounding the 
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sun’s disc, which, in virtue of centrifugal force, must be conti- 
nually projected into space. The diminished pressure at the 
poles thus produced, will thence give rise to an inflow of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and hydrocarbons from the space atmosphere. These 
gases, as they approach the polar regions of the sun, will increase 
in density, and when they reach the photosphere will burst into 
flame, the hydrogen and the carbon uniting with the oxygen, 
with a development of heat quite sufficient to render the pro- 
ducts of the combustion white-hot. These products remain in 
their incandescent state during their flow from the poles to the 
equator where they are again projected into space, there to be 
decomposed after cooling iuto their constituent elements by the 
power of solar radiation. In this continual flow of burnt and un- 
burnt matter, a source of the maintenance of the sun’s light and 
heat has been found which is unexbausted and apparently in- 
exhaustible. 

This is a question about which the spectroscope ought to 
have something to say. If there is, as Siemens suggests, 
this continual inflow of elementary bodies and hydrocarbons: at 
the polar regions of the sun, with a corresponding outflow of 
oxide compounds at the equator, surely the spectra of the solar 
atmosphere at and around these places, should give some indi- 
cation ‘of their chemical difference. So far, however, the .spectro- 
scopic observations which have been made up to the present time, 
do not apparently afford much ground for the correctness of such, 
an hypothesis. Indeed, the general appearance of the solar 
spectrum points rather to an opposite conclusion, viz., that there 
are no compounds in the sun. Of course it is quite possible that 
the increased attention which will now be devoted to the subject, 
may indicate a difference in the atmospheric conditions of the 
sun, which could only be explained by the existence of compound 
vapours. Be thatasit may, whatever be the ultimate fate of 
Siemens’ speculation, there can be no doubt that it possesses the 
merit of ingenuity, and is likely to influence very materially 


future investigations upon the subject. 





JOHN HaRpIE, M. A. 


























THE QUARTER. 


HE following appeared as a Postscript to the Quarter in the 
Calcutta edition of our last number :— 


Since the above was written, it has been announced from Ran- 
gvou that the preparations for the embassy are approaching com- 
pletion ; that it will be headed by the Pangyet Woon, with Tangyet 
Woon, who was educated at Woolwich, as "eats te and that the 
2nd April has been fixed upon for its departure from Mandalay. 
If this information is correct, it may reasonably be iuferred that 
the despatch of the Envoy is something more than a mere for- 
mality, and that the King is sincerely anxious for the establish- 
ment of improved relations with the British Government, 

The Englishman of this morning announces the selection of Sir 
Ashley Eden to succeed Sir Erskine Perry as a Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, A better choice 
could not have been made. 


March 31st, 1882. 





THE Quarter under review has been one of considerable changes 
amongst some of the higher Indian officials. In the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh Sir George Couper has been succeeded by 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall. In the Punjab Sir Robert Egerton has been 
followed by Sir Charles Aitcheson, and in Bengal Sir Ashley 
Eden has made way for the Hon’ble Rivers. Thompson. The 
Legal Member of the Legislative Council, Mr. Whitly Stokes, 
has made over charge to his successor Mr. Ilbert. The Chief Justice 
of Bombay, Sir Michel Westropp, has left India, and various other 
changes of lesser note have distinguished the early part of this 
quarter as one of unprecedented change. Sir Robert Egerton went 
first to the Punjab some thirty-two years ago, and as Settlement Offi- 
cer, Deputy Commissioner, Commissioner, Fiuaucial Commissioner, 
and Lieutenant-Governor, has been all that time closely identified 
with the Frontier Province avd its iuterests. That portion of 
India is frequently referred to as furnishing a model of sound and 
successful administration, and its late Lieutenant-Governor has 
been connected with it im various capacities from within a year or 
two of its conquest and annexation. During Sir Roberts’ five 
years as Lieutenant-Governor, the internal affairs of the model 
Province did not give much trouble, the riots in the Delhi, 
Umballa and Rohtak districts in 1879 arising out of the high 
price of grain, the dispute between the Saraogis and the Vaish- 
navas, and the disturbaneés between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
over the beef question, being almost the only serious matters 
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with which he bad to deal. Of course, the occurrence of the 
Afghan War naturally involved the or and it is to Sir Roberts's 
credit that the Punjab Government did their part efficiently in 
furnishing men, transport and supplies, and in the arrangements 
made by them with the frontier tribes, thus contributing in some 
important particulars to the success of our arms in Afghanistan, 
Sir Robert and Lady Egerton left Lahore on the evening of the 3rd 
April. The officials, residents and chiefs of the Punjab were 
present to bid him good-bye. 

- Sir Alfred Lyall arrived at Allahabad on the 18th April, and was 
the guest of Sir George Couper till the departure of the latter for 
Eogland. 


Sir George Couper made over charge of his Government on the 
17th April to Sir Alfred Lyall, and left Allahabad for Bombay the 
same evening. The High Court Judges, and the heads of depart- 
ments, Sir Fierbert Macpherson, the Maharajah of Benares, and a 
large gatheriug of Europeans and Natives assembled at the railway 
station to witness his departure, 

Sir George Couper’s career has, in many respects, been a history of 
Upper India ; no official has in recent years taken a deeper interest 
in its material progress, and in his devotion to duty he, in many 
respects, resembled Sir Henry Lawrence. Sir Gorge Couper’s famine 
policy of 1877-78 was condemned and severely criticised in 
certain quarters, the principal assailant being a journalist, who has 
now left India, and who distinguished himself by attacting some of 
the most trusted servant of the Government. Sir George Couper’s 
advocacy of the light railway system has been generally approved 
of by the Government; and the present progressive position of 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh is in a large measure due to 
his administration, which has been distinguished by fearless honesty 
and generous manly self-reliance. . 

Sir Ashley Eden took his departure from Bengal to assume the 
position of Member of the Indian Council, after a series of farewell 
meetings aud ovations, which has seldom marked the leave taking of 
any Indian ruler. The Bhagalpur Zemindars, the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, the Behar Landlords, the Trades’ Association, the 
Civil Service, of which he is so distinguished a member, the general 
public of Calcutta, and several native gentlemen, each vied with the 
other in public farewell addresses and dinners to Sir Ashley, who 
sailed in the “ Pekin” on the morning of the 24th, On the same day 
Reuter announced the death of Sir Erskin Perry whom Sir Ashley 
Eden succeeds in the Indian Council. The prosperity of Bengal 
during the five years of Sir Ashley Eden’s administration bas been 
remarkable. The particulars oe in the. Calcutta Gazette show, 
that during that period, there has been a great increase under every 
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head of revenue: in excise 26} lakhs, in railways 25, in stamps 
12, in irrigation 5. Upwards of 20 lakhs were spent on railways, 
39 lakhs on irrigation and navigation, all from the surplus revenue 
of Bengal. A total expenditure of 200 lakhs was effected on 
public works of all kinds, At the beginning of His Honour’s 
administration, the credit balance was only 2 lakhs and eighty- 
eight thousand, when he laid down office, the balance was nearly 
fourty-four lakhs. , 

The Hon’ble Rivers Thompson arrived in Calcutta on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, and took over the duties of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 

On the eve of his leaving India Sir Ashley embodied his ideas 
on the extension of local self-government in an important official- 
paper from which we quote a few passages— 

“T am now directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 35138, dated 10th October, on the subject of the further exten- 
sion of local self-government in Bengal. Sir Ashley Eden has given 
this question his most careful consideration, and he has had before 
him the opinions of the local officers of his administration, as well 
as those of various public bodies in this province. The conclusions 
at which he has arrived are stated in the following paragraphs : — 

2. Sir Ashley Eden has no doubt of the soundness of the 
general policy of extending local self-government in Bengal, and 
he believes it to be at once the duty and the interest of Govern- 
ment to promote among the people a genuine and intelligent 
concern in- the management of local affairs and the development 
of local institutions, But he is convinced that, if this policy is 
really to succeed, it must be introduced with the utmost caution, and 
that any attempt to force suddenly upon the country at large an 
elaborate system of administration based upon the practice of 
Western nations and foreign to all the traditions and ideas of the 
people, must necessarily result in failure, The first question, 
therefore, which he has had to consider is, whether the legisla- 
tion which will be needed to confer the necessary powers on 
local bodies in advanced districts could contain provisions so 
graduated, that some at least might be extended to all districts. 
After careful consideration he has come to the conclusion, that 
this would not.be possible, and in his opinion a number of 
experienced officers whom he has consulted, unanimously concur, 
In a province like Bengal, which contains districts representing 
many different stages of development and education, no single 
system of local self-government could be administered with 
success. Pooree and Chumparun differ as much from Sing- 
bhoom and the~Chittagong Hill tracts on one side, as_ they 
differ from Hooghly~and the 24-Pergunnahs on the other, 
If the measures were uniform, it would fail by being either too 
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eleborate for the backward districts, or too simple for the more 
advanced. If it provided in itself for too many gradations, it 
would: be unwieldy. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion we 
should provide for the gradual advance of backward districts by 
a existing machinery and enlarging the powers of local 
bodies, as far as may be considered advisable by executive order. 
For advanced districts one comprehensive measure should be 
enacted providing for all the branches of local self-government. 

3. It is unnecessary at this stage to specify the districts to be 
placed under the first category. They will probably be those com- 
prised in the Chota Nagpore, Orissa, and Chittagong Divisions, and 
some of those comprised in the Patna, Bhagulpore, Rajshahye, and 
Dacca Divisions, The three districts to which the Cess Act does 
not apply—Singbhoom, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and the Chitta- 
gong Hill tracts—will of course not be affected. The Lieutenant- 
Governor trusts that as time goes on, the number of districts 
admitted to the larger measure will gradually increase. Meanwhile, 
he considers that the following policy should be adopted, The 
Committees constituted, under the Cess Act,-should be carefully 
revised and strengthened, inactive members being eliminated, and 
members adds who will consent to take a genuine interest in the 
administration of the district affairs, To these Committees should 
be entrusted, provisionally, the maintenance of all Provinctal Roads, 
of Staging Bungalows, and of such other buildings as the Depart- 
ment of Public Works may find it possible, in consultation with 
the Committees, to place under their management, The existing 
District Education Committee should be abolished, and their function 
transferred to the Committees already entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Road Cess. These functions would be considerably 
enlarged. They would extend to some control over the grant for 
primary schools, and over the grant-in-aid allotment, and to the 
management of Government secondary schools, and circle schools, 
and of Government High English schools, The Committee would 
also be vested with the management of all dispensaries outside 
municipal limits, which now receive aid from Goverment, They 
would have the charge of all school and dispensary buildings in 
cases where where the institution was under their charge. A fixed 
grant would be made representing the present expenditure on the 
services entrusted to the Committees, less the net proceeds of 
ferries and pounds in the district. The latter sources of income would 
be made over to them, but the administration of ferries and pounds 
could only be confided to bodies appointed under the new Act. 
Tt would be understood that ample powers of inspection would be 
reserved to Government, and that, in the event of ‘the duty not 
being satisfactorily performed,.the whole or a part of the grant 
or of the Committee’s powers might be withdrawn. In some 
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districts it might not be possible .to give such large powers, but 
this is the general scheme that Sir Ashley Eden would wish to 
try in districts which are not yet sufficiently advanced for a 
more elaborate measure. As the new law cannot come into 
force for some months, he would apply this executive measure at 
ence to all distriets, extending the new law afterwards to such 
districts as may be considered suitable for its application. Orders 
in this matter will not, however, be immediately issued, as Sir 
Ashley Eden ‘does not consider that it would be proper for him, 
immediately before laying down the Government, to commit his 
successor to such a large measure of poliey. 

4. The law embodying the more elaborate measure of local 
self-covernment should be framed on the model of the General 
Municipal Act, with provisions under the various heads, which 
could be extended or withdrawn by executive order. One chapter 
would deal with publie works, and would take the place of Chap- 
ters VIII to XII of the Cess Act, which chapters would, on the 
extension of the new Act to any district, eease to be in force in it. 
Another would deal with sanitation, a third with medical charity, 
and so forth. The Lieutenant-Governor now proceeds to explain 
the details of the legislative measure which he would propose, 

(1)—Constitution of Boards. 

5. If any practical result is to be obtained from the extension 
of local self-government, it is essential that the unit of administra 
tion should be the Local or Sub-divisional Board, and not the 
District Board. ‘The District Board should have the general 
eontrol of the scheme of district work; it should have the allot- 
ment of funds, and it should direct the policy of the district as a 
whole. But the details of local self-government can only be 
performed by working local bodies with limited areas of jurisdic- 
tion. Where these cannot be formed, as much use as possible 
must be made of District Committees ; but it is only to districts 
in whick they can be formed that a detailed scheme, such asis now 
under consideration, can with any advantage be applied. It is 
quite impossible that the affairs of a district in many departments 
ean be efficiently managed by a body of men meeting six or eight 
times in the year at the head-quarters station, The distances are 
too great, and the number of possible meetings would be too small 
to admit of throrough control by the Board at large, and it would 
be hopeless to look for substained interest on the part of the 
members in the details of business conducted on such a system. 
One of two evils would be inevitable,—either meetings would be 
held at large intervals, when the work could not be probably done, 
or meetings would be-held at-short intervals, when members from 
outlying places would be practically excluded, and the work of the 
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Board would fall into the hands of the members who reside at or 
near the head-quarters station. Some officers propose to have 
departmental sub-committees to conduct the executive business of 
the District Board in the different branches during the intervals 
between its meetings. This, however, would only stereotype the 
second evil just referred to. These sub-committees. must meet 
frequently, and only members residing at or near the head-quarters 
station—certainly in the head-quarters sub-division—could attend 
meetings frequently. A few members, therefore, from the head- 
quarters station and its neighbourhood would do all the executive 
vork of the District Board, merely reportiug to, or taking orders 
from, the general body six or eight times a year. The members from 
the interior of the district would be deprived of all concern in the 
working of the business of local self-government. Yet it is this 
concern, and not the privilege of voting or debating at meetings 
held a few times in the year, that we wish to secure to them in 
order that they may learn to administer their own public affairs. 
What is required is a Local Board for each sub-division, inclusive 
of the head-quarters, each Local Board doing the work of its own 
sub-division under the general control of the District Board, and 
periodically referring to it questions of district importance, and 
applying to it for the allotment of district funds. It is certain 
that sub-committees at the head-quarters and Local Boards at 
sub-divisions could not work together. If we have the one, we 
must abandon the other. If we have the former, we give local 
self-government to the head-quarters sub-division only, and we 
exclude the other sub-divisions indefinitely from it. If we have 
the latter, we give all the sub-divisions the same privilege. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has therefore made the Local or Sub-divi- 
sional Board the basis of his scheme. 


6. The non-official section of each Local Board should consist 
ie alae of two members frem each thana, if possible, 

or, if this cannot be secured, of a number 
of members calculated on that proportion. The Chairman should 
be, in the head-quarters sub-division, a Joint, Deputy, or Assistant 
Magistrate, nominated by the Magistrate of the district; in other 
sub-divisions, the sub-divisional officer. The High Court have 
very properly objected to judicial officers holding posts involving 
so much executive responsibility as the vice-chairmanship of a 
Road Cess Committee. It .is quite essential that the head of the 
Local Board should be an officer of Government accustomed to the 
transaction of public business. Without this, confusion and 
neglect would inevitably occur. The ample representation of 
non-official members on the Board would render it: impossible for 
the Chairman to monopolize its powers, The only ex-officio 
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member. of the Local Board, besides the Chairman, would be the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. Each Local Board should elect its 
own Vice-Chairman. The general proportion on Local Boards 
throughout the district should be not less than two non-official 
members to one official member. Endéavours should be made to 
secure this proportion on each Local Board; but their might be 
eases where this would be inconvenient, and it would be sufficient 
to ensure that in the aggregate of the members of Local Boards 
throughout the district, the proportion of not less than two-thirds 
and one-third is observed. 

7. Asa general rule, appointment of Local Boards must be by 
nomination—by Government in the first 
instance, and by Government or the Board 
itself on the occasion of vacancies. Objections have recently been 
taken, in one important municipality, to an invitation to nominate 
members for the approval of Government. It might, however, be 
provided that in certain cases Local Boards might be authorized to 
nominate, for the approval of Government, members to fill 
vacancies, the votes being taken by ballot. The members first 
appointed should remain in office for three years. Afterwards 
members should retire in rotation, one-third every year; but 
retiring members should be eligible for re-appointment. 

8. Though, however, as a general rule, appointment must be 
by nomination, Sir Ashley Eden considers 
it very desirable that some provision should 
be made for election. —If this-were omitted, the measure would 
not be complete, and with the safeguard of a property qualification 
for voters and candidates, the experiment might well be tried in 
one or two places. The qualification for voters might be the 
payment of Rs. 25 road cess, or Rs. 20 license tax, or proof to 
the satisfaction of the Magistrate of the district, of income from 
other sources than land amounting to not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. For candidates Sir Ashley Eden would insist on the 
possession of landed or house property within the area to be re- 
presented of the value of not less than Rs, 1,000 per annum, It 
is important that representatives of rural areas elected under the 
Act should have a substantial stake in the locality which returns 
them. The experiment might be tried in one or two thaunas in 
the Hooghly, Howish, or the 24-Pergunnahs Districts. Hf it 
failed, the provision might be withdrawn from the place in question, 
and no harm would have been done. ‘To extend the system of 
election indiscriminately, however, would be to court failure. The 
people at large would take no interest in the elections, and there 
would be a teeing = ac the work passing into the hands of 
men who would throw discredit on the system, 


Nomination, 
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9, The District Board should oo - en elected 
we by each Local Board, where the jurisdiction 
a of the latter extenda over mar more thar 
three thannas, of three where it extends over four thannas, and 
of four whete it extends over more than five. As the District 
Board will have contro] over education in municipalities and over 
provincial and district roads passing through them, municipalities 
should be duly represented, two delegates being sent by each first- 
class municipality, and one by each second-class municipality with 
a population of 5,000 or more. The proportion of official to non- 
official members being observed iu regard to the aggregate number 
of members of Local Boards, and the delegates being elected by 
their own Boards, it is unnecessary to insist on any fixed propor- 
tion being observed on the District Board. It would be con- 
venient to secure this, and to attempt it would be at once to 
invade the right accorded to the Local Boards of electing their 
own delegates. The Chairman of the District Board should be 
the Magistrate of the district. The Chairman of all Local Boards, 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, and the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools should be the only other ex-officio 
members. ‘The Sanitary Commissioner, the Inspector or Assistant 
or Joint Inspector of Schools, and the divisional Superintendent of 
Works should be entitled to attend meetings of the District Board ; 
but they should have no vote. An example of the application 
of these proposals is given in the margin. It will be seen that 
the District Board consists of 24 members, of whom only 8 hold 
their appointment ex-officio : — 

10. ‘he Lieutenant-Governor has said, that the Chairman of 
the District Board should be the Magistrate of the district. This 
is an indispensable condition. The District Officer is the main- 
spring of the administration, and it is absolutely essential that his 
position should be upheld in its integrity. Experiments in local 
self-government will be very valuable as a means of educating the 

eople in the conduct of affairs, but they must not be allowed to 
weaken the frame-work of Government. In the day of trouble 
Government must look to its District Officers, and not to District 
Boards, to uphold its authority and carry out its orders. There 
is no reasonable doubt, moreover, that the great mass of the 
people would have no confidence in any system of management 
from which the head of the district was excluded, or in which he 
held a subordinate place, and that they would attach no prestige 
to a Board constituted under such a system. Any one who knows 
the country knows that the District Officers possess, in a remark- 
able degree, the confidence and respect of the people. 

The District Boards should elect there own Vice-Chairman, 


subject to the approval of Government,” 
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The scheme for the reorganisation of the Native Army was 
issued towards the end of April. We give the substance of the 
scheme as follows :— 

“The Regiments of the Indian Army selected to be broken 
up are :—In the Bengal Presidency, 16th and 17th Bengal 
Cavalry, 4th Panjab Cavalry, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th and 4lst 
Native Infantry, the 3rd Panjab {nfantry,—Madras Presidency, 
34th to 41st Infantry inclusive,—Bombay Presidency 8rd Sind 
Horse, 6th, 1]tb, 15th, 18th Native Infantry. All Native offi- 
cers, Non-commissioned” officers und men of these regiments 
who wish to work out their remaining service, and are physically 
fit and otherwise well suited, will be transferred to other regiments 
by troops and companies under subsequent orders. All Native 
officers, Non-commissioned officers and men who wish to take 
their discharge, or are held unfitted for further service, will be 
discharged on rates of pension and gratuities announced by the 
Commander-in-Chief in his speech in Council on March 10th. As 
regards Cavalry regiments gratuities will be calculated on rates of 
ordinary net pay. In those regiments in which, in consequence of 
transfers made from the regiments reduced, the strength of Native 
officers and Non-commissioned officers may become in excess of 
regular authorized establishments, pensions and gratuities, under 
the scale announced, may be offered to deserving Native officers 
and Non-commissioned officers of such regiments to the extent 
of the numbers in excess in these ranks, so that tle strength of 
Native officers and Non-commissioned officers may thus be at once 
brought down to the fixed authorised establishment. Should this 
reduction not be completely effected, and any supernumeraries be 
still left, they will be absorbed by making only two promotions for 
every three vacancies, every third vacancy being absorbed. Native 
commissioned officers of Cavalry regiments of twenty five years’ 
service and upwards who may be pensioned will receive a gratuity 
of twelve months’ pay in addition to higher rate of pension, and 
free passes by rail to their homes will be given to all Native offi- 
cers, Non-commissioned officers and men discharged. In those 
cases in Cavalry regiments about to be reduced where the Chunda 
fund of a regiment, after disposal of its horses under orders to be 
subsequently issued, is unable to meet the entire cost of defraying 
the horse price of the men discharged or transferred, the sums 
necessary for this purpose will be granted by Government under 
orders to be issued hereafter. In order to complete the horse price 
of men who are transferred to other corps, who have not yet paid 
up their full horse price in their present corps, loans will be grant- 
ed to Commanding officers receiving men transferred of the 
amount of such horse priee still-;due, to be repaid without interest 
at two rupees per man per month. Such assistance will be granted 
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from equipment funds of the Cavalry regiments reduced, as will 
permit of their paying up men discharged the proper value of 
their equipments, the sale proceeds of which will be carried to 
credit of Government, and the certified actual cost involved in the 


‘change of uniform and equipment will be allowed to soldiers trans- 


ferred to other regiments, and necessary changes of uniforms for 
Infantry troops transferred will be at the public expense. An 
additional European officer to rank as Wing or Squadron officer, 
will be appointed for each regiment, as per General Wilson’s late 
statement in Council. Senior officers whose regiments will be 
absorbed are offered the retiring terms announced by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the above occasion in Cvuncil, and the officers 
desirous of availing themselves of those terms, are to notify their 
intention on or before the 30th September, as the reduction of regi- 
ments will be completed during June next. Transfers of men made 
on the 30th of that month, and the new organisation, have effect 
from the Ist July. Good conduct pay to Non-commissioned offi- 
cers at the rates lately announced by the Commander-in-Chief 
will also be instituted from the Ist July, and Non-commissioned 
officers who may at that date have completed the full periods of 
service noted in his Excellency’s announcement, will at once receive 
the corresponding rate of good conduct pay. In carrying out the 
above reductions and transfers, the existing establishments of the 
Cavalry of the Corps of Guides and the three regiments of the 
Assam Infantry remain unaltered, as well as that of the Gurkha 
regiments for the present.” 

An important document was issued by the Government of India 
on the policy of local self-Government on the 19th of May, from 
which it may be gathered that the present Government are bent 
on making the experiment how best to call forth and render 
effective the capacity of self-Government. 

The general impression is that the scheme, however applicable 
it may be to large towns and a few stations where educated natives 
may most be found, is quite unsuited for the bulk of the 
people of India. The scheme is not yet elaborated in all its 
details ; and it is to be hoped that the attempt at local self-Gov- 
ernment may not defeat its own ends by granting powers to men 
utterly unfitted to use them: The following is asummary of the 
resolution from the Englishman :— 

“The Government of India in the Home Department has issued 
an important resolution in further development of the policy of 
local self-Government. After a brief allusion to the subject, as 
it now stands, the Governor-General in Council proceeds to give 
further instructions as to the methods to be followed in giving 
effect to the principle of local self-Government throughout British 
India and outside the Presidency towns. The resolution deals 
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first with the mode in which local boards, municipal and district, 
should be constituted. Absolute uniformity of system throughout 
India is not expected or desired, indeed, there is held to be an 
advantage in allowing local peculiarities free play, so that the 
systems best suited to the country may come to the front. Funda- 
mental principles, however, must be the same everywhere. Local 
Governments, therefore, while maintaining and extending the 
Municipal government in towns, are instructed to organise wherever 
intelligent non-official agency can be obtained, net work of local 
boards to be charged with definite duties and entrusted with 
definite funds. The jurisdiction of the boards should be so limited ia 
area, that local knowledge and interest may be secured in each 
member. District boards are held to be open to the objection that 
distant members cannot attend, and outlying tracts suffer in the 
distribution of funds, while the work tends to fall ir the hands of 
the district officers. Sub-divisional boards with occasional district 
councils of delegates to settle matters of wider interest are favour- 
ed in preference to the district boards with subordinate local com- 
mittees. The relations between the municipal and. local boards 
are indicated as requiring a settlement according to local circum- 
stances, In all local boards non-official members are to be at least 
two-thirds of the total holding office at least for two years and 
retiring by rotation, but here the details are left to the provincial 
Governments. The elective system is to be preferred wherever 
practicable, but is not universally insisted on. Election in some 
form or other should be tried in towns of any size and be extended 
more cautiously to smaller towns and backward rural tracts, but 
even in the latter localities Government is disposed to think that 
the elective system might under a suitable plan be attempted. 
The qualification should first be kept fairly high as regards the 
system of election. Discretion is left to the provincial Govern- 
ments, who are advised to consult native gentlemen of position, 
to adapt their arrangements according to local feelings and circum- 
stances. Diversity of system at the outset is not considered a 
matter of importance. The problem is to discover in what mauner 
the people of India can best be trained to manage their own local 
affairs intelligently and successfully. ‘To that end every reasonable 
plan should be tried. The failure hitherto to make the elective 
system a success may be attributed rather to the want of earnest 
endeavour than to any inherent defects. What is now wanted is 
the patient and practical experiment how best to call forth and 
render effective the desire and capacity for self-Government which 
all fairly educated men may be assumed to possess. To stimulate 
the candidacy of respectable natives, and mark the importance of 
the function of local boards the courtesy titles of Rai Bahadoor 
and Khan Bahadoor will attach to the members during the term 
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of office. Considering next the control which is to be retained by 
Government over the local boards, the resolution explains that this 
is to be exercised by a system of revision and check, and not of 
official dictation. The sanction of the executive authority will be 
required for certain acts, such as raising of loans, forms of taxa- 
tion, and the provincial Governments must, like the local Govern- 
ment Board of England, have power to interfere and set aside 
certain proceedings or even with the approval of the Supreme 
Government supersede a board temporarily for gross neglect. But 
the duty of executive officers will be to watch the proceedings and 
call attention to important matters and check by official remous- 
trance any irregular or illegal action. For the exercise of these 
powers it is not necessary or desirable that a district or sub-divi- 
sional officer should generally be Chairman of the urban or rural 
boards. If the boards are to serve as training schools in adminis- 
tration, they must be free from official dictation, and feel that they 
have real power and real responsibilities, The district officer will 
have a more dignified and influential position if he supervises the 
controls of proceedings from outside. In any place if a suitable 
non-official Chairman be not available, and in exceptional districts, 
an official Chairman may be allowed, but is to have no vote in 
the proceedings of the local Board. Appoiutments of Chairman 
should be subject to Governmeut approval, but their election, 
whenever possible, should be left to the boards. The resolution 
insists on the importance of giving the local boards the manage- 
ment of revenues as well as expenditure. It proposes that higher 
class engineering agency should be supplied by Government in 
order to avoid double establishments and waste of public mouey. 
This would enable the provincial governments to make over more 
freely provincial works to the local boards. For the management, 
care is however to be taken to secure effectually the initiative and 
controlling power of the boards. 

In the course of the resolution regarding local self-Government, 
it is observed that the Governor-General in Council must explaiu 
that, in advocating the extension of local self-Government and the 
adoption of this principle in the management of many branches 
of local affairs, he does not suppose that the work will, in the first 
instance, be better done than if it remained in. the sole hands of 
the Government district officers. It is not primarily with a view 
to mprovement in administration that the measure is put forward. 
It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. His Excellency in Council has himself no doubt that, 
in the course of time, as lucal knowledge and local interest are 
brought to bear more freely upon local administration, improved 
efficiency will in fact follow. But at starting there will doubtless 
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be many failures calculated to discourage exaggerate hopes, and 
even in some cases to cast apparent discredit upon the practice of 
self-government itself, If, however, the officers of Government 
only set themselves, as the Governor-General in Council believes 
they will, to foster sedulously the small beginnings of independent 
political life ; if they accept loyally, and as their own, the policy of 
Government ; if they come to realize in the system really open to 
them, a fairer field for the exercise of administrative tact and 
directive energy than the more autocratic system which it super- 
sedes, then it, may be hoped that the period of failures will be 
short and that real substantial progress will very soon become 
manifest. It is not uncommonly asserted that the people of this 
country themselves are so entirely indifferent to the principles of 
self-government, that they take but little interest in public matters, 
aud prefer to have such affairs managed by Government officers. 
The Governor-General in Council does not attach much value to 
this theory. It represents, no doubt, a point of view which com- 
mends itself to many active well-intentioned district Officers, and 
this people of India are, there uan equally be no doubt, remarkably 
tolerant of existing facts. B t as education advances, there is 
rapidly growing up all overthe country an intelligent class of 
public-spirited men, whom it is not only bad policy but sheer waste 
of power to fail to utilize. The task of the administration is 
yearly becoming more onerous as the country progresses in civili- 
sation and material prosperity; —The annual reports of every 
Government tell of an ever-increasing burden laid upon the 
shoulders of the local officers, The cry is everywhere for increas- 
ed establishments. The universal complaint in all departments 
is that of overwork. In these circumstances it becomes impera- 
tively necessary to look around for some means of relief, and the 
Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating his 
conviction, that the only reasonable plan open to Government is to 
induce the people themselves to undertake, as far as may be, the 
management of their affairs, and to develope or create, if need be 
the capacity for self-help in respect of all matters that have not, 
for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of the represeuta- 
tives of Government. If it be said that the experiments hitherto 
made in this direction have not been encouraging, tle Governor- 
General in Council must avow his belief that the principle has not 
as yet been in any general or satisfactory fashion fully or fairly 
tried. There is reason to fear that previous attempts at local self- 
Government have been too often overridden and practically crush- 
ed by direct though well meant official interference. In a few 
cases where real responsibility has been thrown upon local bodies 
and real power entrusted to them, the results have beeu very 
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gratifying. There is even now a vast amount of assistance render- 
ed to the administration by Honorary Magistrates, Members of 
Municipal Corporations and other Committees, and there is no 
antecedent improbability in theory that, if non-official auxiliary 
agency were more thoroughly organised and more fully trusted, 
there would be speedy and marked improvement, not only in its 
amount but in its efficiency. 

The Burmese embassy left Mandalay on the 2nd April on board 
the Irrawaddy Company’s steamer Irrawaddy, they were received 
with all honours at Rangoon, Calcutta and Simla. During the 
progress of the embassy news was received of further atrocities at 
Mandalay. On the night of the 8th April the Pintha Prince, 
brother of the late Yenoung Mentta, the Kanee Atwinwoor, father 
of one of the inferior Queens and the commander of King Theebaw’s 
Municipal body-guard, were put to death in jail for treason, Four 
days later it was reported that the expedition sent against the 
Shan States, who refused to pay tribute, collapsed after repeated 
repulse. On the 20th still further massacres were recorded. Kela- 
tives and followers to the number of fifty were reported to be 
either imprisoned or killed. These reports have been contradicted, 
and have been again affirmed. 

Afghan news has been contradictory and unreliable. No doubt 
the Government possess knowledge more or less trustworthy 
regarding the internal affairs of that country, and the intrigues of 
its more prominent chiefs, but little of this is made public. To- 
wards the end of May, Mahomed Afzul Khan, C.S.I., the Agent of 
the British Government at the court of His Highness the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, left Peshawar for Cabul, taking with him six 
lakbs of rupees for Abdur Rahman. This, apart from the presents 
of arms and ammunition, makes in all a sum of forty-five lakhs 
paid to the present ruler of Afghanistan. 


June 17th, 1882. 
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Speeches and Minutes of the Hon'ble Kristo Das Pal, Rati 
Buhadur, C.LE., 1867-81. Edited by Ram Chandra Palit, 
Editor of the Speeches of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjea, Cal- 
cutta : Printed and published by B. H. Banerjea & Co, ‘‘ Cheap- 
side Press,” 243, Bow Bazar Street. 1882. 


ABU Ram Chandra Palit has performed a very useful task in 
B setting before his countrymen, in this volume, so admirable 
a series of exemplars as the principal speeches of the Hon’ble 
Kristo Das Pal. They are not only models of corréct English, 
but they are distinguished by a moderation of tone and a sobriety 
of style which native orators in general would do well to imitate. 
We think it would have been an improvement if the Editor 
had given the ipsissima verba of the speaker, instead of throwing 
the speeches into the oblique form, a process in which, however 
carefully it may be performed, they must necessarily Jose some of 
their original spirit, and which, without special training, it is by no 
means easy to perform well, 





Examination of Mr. Nelson’s views of Hindu Law, in a letter 
to the Right Hon'ble Mounstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, 
Governor of Madras. By Mr. Justice Innes, a Judge of 
the High Court of Madras, Madras : Higginbotham & Co. 

F not conclusive as a vindication of current authorities and 
prevailing practice, Mr. Innes’s examination is at least a suc- 
cessful plea for conservatism on practical grounds. There is, no 
doubt, a good deal too much truth in Mr. Nelson’s view of the 
factitious character of much of whai passes as Hindu Law, and of 
the injustice of ignoring the special customs of particular races 
and castes. But any thing like the wholesale demolition of 
the existing system, together with the foundations on which it 
rests, is extravagant and unpractical. The injury that would be 
done by unsettling every thing would be greater than the benefit 
that would result from sucha reconstruction of the fabric as he 
recommends. 
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As Mr. Innes justly says :— 


* To adopt Mr. Nelson’s suggestions whether as regards the higher or lower 
castes would commit us to chaos in the matter of the Hindu law we are now 
called on to administer. What is contemplited would result in our abdicat- 
ing the vantage ground we have occupied for nearly a century, in which, if 
we continue to hold it, we may hope gradually to remove the differentiations 
of customary law and bring about a certain amount of manageable uuifor- 
mity. It would be to commit us to the investigation aud enforcement of an 
overwhelming variety of discordant customs among the lower castes, many of 
them of a highly immora! and objectionable character, which. if uot brought 
into prominence and sauctioned by judicial recognition, will gradually give 
place to the less objectionable aud more civilized customs of the superior 
castes. 

The number of the existing Courts would have to be indefinitely increased 
to cope with the enormous increase in litigation which Mr. Nelson’s system, 
if adopted, would infallibly bring with it. 


ee ee 


Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic, 
By E. H. Palmer, M.A. Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge, and Examiner in Hindustani 
to H. M. Civil Service Commissioners. London: ‘Triibner 
& Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, 1852. 


HIS little volume is one of Triibuer’s Collection of Simpli- 

fied Grammars of the principal Asiatic and European 

languages, the object of which, the editor informs us in his_pre- 

face, is to provide the learner with a concise but practical intro- 

ductidu to the various languages, and at the same time to furnish 

students of comparative philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. 


The object of the editor has been conciseness and clearness rather 
than the attainment of an ideal symmetry, by adapting the 
languages dealt with to the Greek or Latin grammatical system. 
We question very much, however, whether brevity has not been 
attained at the expense of intelligibility. The aptest of students 
will, we suspect, obtain but a very imperfect idea of Hindustani 
grammar from the twenty-seven small pages into which the 
subject has been compressed. 


The treatment of ihe verb is especially inadequate. 

Here, for instance, is the information regarding the tenses 
which Mr, Palmer considers a sufficient equipment for a candi- 
date for the Indian Civil Service. 


Tne TENSES OF THE VERB. 
Root 4 likh, “ write.” 


ba Likh, Write, 
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wel Ae main likhiin, I (may be) writing. 
ur oe ham likhen, We (may be) writing. 
Sire he main likhanga, I writing-shall. 
wy? Lag wh main likhté hin, I (masc.) one writing am. 
Li Ld uh main likhta tha, IT one-writing was, 
LJ a up main-ne likha I wrote. 
ug? kt dst ups main-ne likhdhat, I wrote is, ¢e., the state “I 
wrote’ is now a fact==I 
have written, 
Ls Gd ie yh main-nelikhd thd, I wrote was,~e., the state 
“T wrote’ was the fact— 


I had written. 


Bye (d 2. ute main-ne likhdhogd, I wrote will be, z.e., the state 
“T wrote” will take place 


==I shall have written. 


If this knowledge enables any candidate to pass the examina- 
tion, Mr. Palmer must be a most lenient examiner, It strikes 


us as the merest mockery to call this grammar, however sim- 
plified. 

Tbe Persian grammar is but little more satisfactory. The 
Arabic, on the other hand, is fairly complete for beginners, and 


is a model of ciearness, 





_— 


Free Trade v. Fuir Trade, by T. H. Farrer, Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., London, Paris and New York. 

HE above work is one of the numerous publications of the 
Cobden Club, all of them undertaken with the object of 
extending a knowledge of the principles of Free Trade : and 
showing the failacies of protection in. every form. The book has 
already taken a high place in the literature of the recent revival 
of protection; and slowld be read by all who, desire a clear 
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statement of the questions at issue between free traders and fair 
traders. There is an appendix of about fifty pages of statistics 
of considerable importance. 





A Manual of Indian Timbers: an account of the structure, 
growth, distribution and qualities of Indian woods. Pre- 
pared by J. S, Gamble, M.A., F.L.S., Officiating Conservator of 
Forests, Bengal, Published by order of the Government of 
ludia, 


HE preparation of a Manual of Indian Timbers is a work of 

such large proportions, that it could scarcely be effected without 
the aid of officials in all parts of India. The forest products of 
India were represented in the Paris Exhibition of 1878 by a 
collection, which was one of the most complete ever formed in 
India and sent to Europe. To this collection the forest officers, 
in all parts of India,contributed. A number of duplicate sets of 
this collection were prepared for various Museums in Europe and 
America, as well as for the officers of the Forest Conservators of 
India. ‘The collection thus made formed the basis of the present 
work, supplemented by the private collections of several Indian 
officials, The manual, though thus bringing together a fuller ac- 
count of all that pertains to Indian timber than any hitherto 
published, does not profess to be an altogether complete 
and exhaustive one. This, indeed, can be accomplished only after 
a much longer and fuller series of observations and collections, 
than was possible in the time devoted to the preparation of the 
manual. The following extract from the introduction will give 
a fair idea of the information contained in the volume and the 
care taken in its preparation. | 


“As far as it was published, Bentham and Hooker’s ‘ Genera 
Plantarum’ furnished the order in which the families were ar- 
ranged, as well as the general nomenclature of genera and species. 
At the time that most of the work was written (1878) the “ Gene- 
ra Plantarum’ had only been published as far as the end of Ga- 
mopetale, Since then the Apetale have been completed, while 
the Monocotyledons may be expected to be published-before long. 
Tn almost all cases the names given in the “ Flora Indica” have 
been taken, though there are a few exceptions in some of the ge- 
nera, in which it was considered best to use better known names, 
quoting always the names given in the “ Flora Indica” as sy- 
nonyms, The “Flora Indica” is quoted as far as the end of the 
second volume, that is, to the end of Cornacee. The third volume 
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of the “Genera Plantarum,” and the third volume of the “ Flora 
Indica,’ now in course of publication, have very considerably alter- 
ed the genera and specific names of many of the plants whose 
woods are here described. To have inserted these alterations 
either during the course of the printing, or as ‘“‘ Corrigenda,” would 
have caused considerable delay ; and so the text remains as it was 
written. But when a new edition is published, very great altera- 
tions will have to be made, and especially in some of the large 
orders like “ Lauraceze,” which will have to be entirely remodelled. 
Generally speaking, the only books regularly quoted, are—- 


Hooker’s Flora Indica. 

Roxburgh’s Flora Indica. 

Brandis’ Forest Flora of North-West and Central India. 

Beddome’s Flora Sylvatica of the Madras Presidency. 

Kurz’s Forest Flora of British Burma. 

Gamble’s Trees, Shrubs and Large Climbers of the Darjeeling District. 


DH S PO 


“The last mentioned work being referred to merely as indicating 
that the tree in question is found in the North-East Himalaya, 
in the same way as Brandis’ Forest Flora shows that the tree is 
found in North-West and Central India; Beddome’s Flora that 
it occurs in Madras; Kur’s Forest Flora that it is a native of 
Burma. 


“A list of other works from which information has been drawn is 
appended to this introduction, and it must always be borne in 
mind that, excepting the actual descriptions of the woods, very 
little of what is here given is new, but has been compiled from 
all available sources of information. In this way the chief points 
of information here recorded under each species are— 


1, The scientific name—with synonyms, 80 far as the six books referred 

to above are concerned. 

2. The vernacular names—selected with as much care as possible, and 
with the spelling given according to the most ordinary system and 
the pronunciation of the word. 

The description of the wood. 

The geographical distribution as shortly as possible. 

The record of all available information regarding rate of growth. 

The results of all experiments on weight and strength that it was 

ible to quote. 

The we to which the wood and other products of the tree are gene- 

rally put, 

8. The fist of specimens used in identification and description. 


“‘To have added also a botanical description of the plant, as is 
done in Mathieu’s ‘‘ Flore Forestiére” would have doubtless in- 
creased the value of the-work, but it would have at least doubled 
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its size; and, in the present state of our knowledge of the Indian 
Flora, would have been almost impossible. Besides, as has been 
already explained, the number of species of which the woods have 
been described is only a small proportion in reality of the total 
number of species of woody plants inhabiting India. But some 
attempt has been made to notice even the species which have not 
been described. In some important genera, a list of known spe- 
cies and their geographical habitat has been given, in other genera 
other species of note have been mentioned, and, whenever possible 
notes regarding the uses and qualities of the wood and the other 
products of the trees so referred to have been added. One great 
object in having thus mentioned other species has been kept in 
view, viz,, to show Forest Officers and others who may have the 
opportunity, what we have not got, and so persuade them to help, 
by sending to the writer or to the Forest School Museum, speci- 
mens that can be described and help at some future time in the 
publication of a more correct and complete description of the In- 
dian woods-than can now be attempted. In a few cases where 
most of the species are well known, as, for instance, the Maples, 
an attempt at an analytical key by which the species may be 
roughly determined in the forests has been given. Inthe French 
Forest Flora this has been done for all species, and the different 
Indian Forest Floras have similar analyses, but they are all de- 
pendent on more or less difficult botanical characters, while what 
we chiefly require is a series of keys which shall enable a non- 
botanical Forest Officer to ascertain the species of the tree he 
meets with, by means of the more conspicuous differences in habit, 


bark, and leaf. 


‘Tt is now necessary to explain how the descriptions of the woods 
were made. During the progress of the work of preparation of 
specimens in Calcutta, and afterwards at more leisure in Simla, 
the examination of the different woods and their description was 


made by a committee which consisted of— 


i. Dr. D. Brandis, F.R.S , 0.1.E., Inspector General of Forests. 
2. Mr. J. S. Gamble, M.A., Assistant to the Inspector General of Forests. 
3. Mr. A. Smythies, B.A., Assistant Conservator of Forests, Central Pro- 


vinces. 


« The descriptions were usually dictated by Dr. Brandis, and writ- 
ten down by one of the others, generally Mr. Smythies, but the 
wood structure was examined by all three officers and discussed 
before the description was finally passed. The whole was gone 
over three or four times, and in the later examination, when the 
Committee was more accustomed to the differences of structure, 
the generic and family characters were discussed and drawn up. 


7. 
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Some of the later received specimens, -as well as those given in 
“Addenda,” were described by the writer, but on the same plan and 
principle as was originally adopted by the Committee. 





A comprehensive commentary on the Quran : comprising Sale’s 
Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with additional 
notes and emendations. Together with a complete index to 
the Text, Preluminary Discourse, and Notes. By the Rev. 
E. M. Wherry, M. A. Volume I. London, Triibner and Co., 
Ludgate Hill. 


HE first volume only of the above work has come to hand, 
and, as it contains the whole of Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, 
we deem it best to notice it now rather than wait for the comple- 
tion of the work. Although it is now exactly 149 years since 
George Sale published his translation of the Quran “with expla- 
natory notes taken from the most approved commentators to which 
is prefixed a preliminary discourse,” no succeeding translator or 
commentator has ever since then been able to surpass in excellence, 
fidelity and learning the eminent oriental scholar, who died at Lon- 
don in 1736 under forty years of age, two years after the publi- 
cation of his great work. Notwithstanding the century and a 
half since the production of Sale’s great work, this volume is simply 
a reproduction of Sale’s book with all his notes, comments, and autho- 
rities with some additional notes and émandations. The chief object 
of the present work in the words of the preface is “to call special 
attention to certain doctrines of the Quran, ¢.g., its téstimony to the 
eenuineness and credibility of the Christian Scriptures current in the 
days of Muhammad ; the evidence it affords to its own character as a 
fabrication ; its testimony to the imposture of the Arabian prophet, 
in his professing to attest the Former Scriptures, while denying 
almost every cardinal doctrine of the same,—in his putting into 
the mouth of God garbled statements as to Scripture, history, 
prophecy, and doctrine, to suit the purposes of his prophetic 
pretensions,—and in his appealing to Divinity to sanction his 
crimes against morality and decency. 


“The need of emphasising facts of this kind has grown out of the 
attempt of certain apologists for Islam to ignore these unpleasant 
truths, and to exhibit to the present generation an ideal Muham- 
mad, no less unlike the prophet of Arabia than the Muhammad of 
Christian bigotry and misrepresentation. My endeavour has been 
to show what the Quran actually teaches on these subjects, 


“On the other hand, I have endeavoured to remove, as far as 
known to me, the misapprehensidns, and consequent misrepresen- 
tations, of the doctrines of the Quran, popular among Christians, 
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believing that every such error strengthens the prejudices of 
Muhammadans, and thereby aids the cause it seeks to overthrow, 
whilst justifying similar misrepresentation from the Muslim side. 
K.\verywhere I have endeavoured to advance the cause of truth, to 
show just what the Quran teaches, and so by stating fairly the 
issues of the controversy with Islam, to advance the great cause of 
bringing its votaries to a knowledge of Him to whom all the pro- 
phets of God pointed as the Son of God and the Saviour of sinners.”’ 





The British in India, by the Late Right Hon’ble Sir William 
Milbourne James, Lord Justice of Appeal. Edited by his 
daughter, Mary J. Salis Schwabe. London, Macmillan & Co. 


HE above work was written, we learn from the preface, 
between 1864 and 1869. It was originally intended 

to form two parts, the first an historical account of the establisli- 
ment of British power in India closing with the Mutiny, the second 
part was to describe the material and moral progress of the people, 
&c. The second part was never completed, and we have thus the 
historical portion only. It is interesting, not so much for any new 
facts or researches, as for the fact, that it exhibits the view taken by 
an eminent lawyer of the whole story of the progress of England’s 
empire in the east. The following is Sir William Milbourne 
James’s estimate of Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent settlement. “He 
found the country divided into districts or zemindaries, each under 
2 zemindar or land-tax collector, paid by a percentage on the 
amount at which the Government assessed his district. ‘This office 
was one of great power and dignity, and constituted the only 
aristocracy which existed in the British dominions ; but the only 
proprietary right to which the zemindars had any claim was. the 
percentage of the Government rent or land-tax. Under the annu- 


_al settlement zemindars who either refused to pay or were thought 


unworthy of being trusted with the management, were frequently 
dispossessed, 


Lord Cornwallis felt rightly enough that the annual assessment 
was a fatal bar to all improvements, but the essentially illogical 
part of his scheme was, that he made the assessment permanent as 
between the Government and the zemindars, to whom he granted 
proprietary rights which they bad not hitherto had, and did not 
make it permanent as regards the ryots, the actual possessors and 
cultivators of the soil itself. He does not seem to have realized 
that the ryots were the hereditary free-holders of the soil, liable 
only to the Government assessment, and were not tenants under a 
private landowner, liable to be dispossessed or rack-rented at his 
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pleasure. It is true, that the freehold ownership of the ryot had 
from excessive exactions become of little value, and that the 
rate of assessment left him barely sufficient for the maintenance of 
his family and the expenses of cultivation; a state of things for 
which the obvious remedy would have been to limit the demand 
on the ryot, aud fix it, if not in perpetuity, at least, in permanence. 

Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought that the prosperity of 
an agricultural district was to be ensured by imitating the model 
with which he was familiar in Eugland :—large landowners apply- 
ing themselves to the improvement of their estates, avd surrounded 
by an industrious, thrifty, and well-to-do tenantry. He hoped that 
the zemindars would in time become such landlords, and the ryots 
such tenants. Starting from the idea that the zemindars were to 
be made into Lords of Manors, it was arranged that a fixed moder- 
ate demand should be made on them by the Government, certain 
rights being granted.to the ryots, who became in fact customary 
tenants of the Manor. The zemindar was to have all profit derived 
from the reclamation of waste lands, and the rents were to be 
fixed by the value of the produce of the land, and could only be 
raised by inducing the ryot to cultivate the more valuable articles 
of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste laud. This 
part of the scheme seems hardly credible; it is just as if it were 
now to be enacted for the first time, that in order to promote agri- 
cultural improvement-iu England, tithes should be payable by the 
tenaut, in respect of improved cultivation, or of the newly enclosed 
wastes of a manor. 

The author's summing up of the Mutiny is, as follows:— 
“In looking back at all the circumstances of the rebellion and its 
suppression, it is satisfactory to find that what took place was not 
the normal result of the permanent relations which had existed, 
and which must coutinue to exist, between the British as alien and 
Christian rulers and their Hindu and Muhammadan subjects, 
There was a combination of circumstances which, it is not too 
much to say, can by no possibility, in the ordivary course. of 
human affairs, occur again. It is not probable that there should 
ever be a native army again with the pretensions or with the 
injuries, real or fancied, of the Bengal Sepoys; that there should 
be at the same time a whole nation of ‘Talookdars, with armed 
retainers, smarting under the wrongs of a new and, to them 
oppressive rule ; that there should be a Muhammadan dy hasty to 
serve as a rallying-point in the old Mogal capital; that there 
should be the heir of the Peshwa, and the guardian of the young 
Prince of Jhansi, and the sovereigns and princes of Oude, at one 
and the same time inspired by the bitterest hatred of the British ; ; 
er that there should ever be any similar coincidence of like causes 
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cr of any causes, tending to produce a revolt against so powerful a 
rule as that of the British. The fact that the revolt was made 
and failed, and that the mutineers and rebels were so signally 
crushed, is itself calculated, until the lesson is forgotten, to prevent 
a renewal of the attempt. 

It is not to be forgotten that the mutineers had provocation, 
temptation, aud opportunity without example. It was not in 
human nature for men with arms in their hands to submit quietly 
to be squeezed out of their perquisites and privileges, and certain] 
not in Hindoo, or at all events, in Brahmin nature, to allow them- 
selves to be without resistance deprived by fraud or force of their 
religion and their caste, as they believed to be the fate destined for 
them by thre Government. It was very natural, too, that they 
should believe this, aud that they should be carried away by a fury 
of passion, when they saw regiments cashiered and their comrades 
under a fearful sentence, for a refusal to touch the pollution of 
the iil-starred cartridges. The temptation was sedulously adminis- 
tered by the ever watchful, ever busy, emissarices of the discon- 
tented princes and chiefs, and by the voluntary missionaries of 
Hindoo and Mubammadan fanaticism The opportunity was 
afforded by the unusual paucity of European troops, and by the 
blind confidence which had placed artillery, forts, arsenals, maga- 
zines, and the public treasuries almost in the sole care of the native 
soldiers, who had been carefully disciplined and trained in the use 
of every arm in the service. With all this provocation, oppor- 
tunity, and temptation, it is reasonably certain that a very little 
change in the actnal conditions would have either wholly prevented 
the mutiny aud rebellion, or prevented them assuming the formi- 
dable proportions they did. 

Had the railroads now existing then existed, the mutiny would 
never have had a day’s chance of success, Had there been at 
Meerut a man with energy enough to have sent on half his force 
in pursuit of the mutinous Sepoys, the arsenal of Delhi would 
have been saved, and the population there cowed, as the popula- 
tion of Benwares was by the small force under Neill. If there had 
heen 20,000 Poorbea Sepoys less, and if there had been even 5,000 
British soldiers and 5,000 Sikhs, Punjaubees, Goorkas, or low-caste 
Madrassees, in the important positions, the Sepoys would have 
been crushed. If, for example, there bad been at Delhi 500 Euro- 
peans and 500 Goorkas or Sikhs, a like garrison as addition to the 
troops at Lucknow, a like at Agra, a like at Sangor, and a force of 
3,000 or 4,000 Europeans and as many natives (not Sepoys) in the 
central position of Allahabad, it is quite certain that the rising 
would never have taken place, or at Jeast would not have had the 
temporary success which caused the flame to burn so fiercely and 











so widely. Many native regiments would never have joined the 
mutiny. As it was, many wavered and hesitated for a time, and 
with the presence of such forces at such places at the critical 
moment, these and probably others would have remained true to 
their salt. Mutiny is like a contagious disease ; if you check it 
anywhere you check its spread, but each place where it prevails 
becomes a fresh centre of infection. 

It is, moreover, obvious that the mutiny ought not to have 
lasted so long as it did after the Comimander-in-Chief, and the 
reinforcements had arrived. The Commander-in-Chief's prudence 
and caution were carried to the very verge of timidity. If there 
had been a Lake, or a Napier, or a Rose, at Allahabad, the first 
move upon Lucknow would have been made much sooner, and 
there would have been no retreat for the purpose of massing the 
great force for the second move upon, and the final capture of, that 
place. It was not by such cautious tactics that the Anglo-ludian 
empire was won, Nv doubt the display of overwhelming force at 
each point assailed, saved life at that point; but it is the business 
of soldiers to risk their lives on the battle-field or in the assault, 
and the prolongatiou of a campaign for a single month under an 
Indian sun gives probably many more victims to disease than the 
British lost in any fight or storm. It does seem, at all events, 
inexplicable, that with the large army set comparatively free after 
the fall of Lucknow, the Commander-in-Chief should uot have 
been able to detach a column to take and hold Calpee close at 
hand, instead of leaving that task and that additional glory to the 
gallant little army, which had forced and fought its way from the 
remote frontier of the Bombay Presidency. Sir Colin Campbell 
seems always to have thought that he was dealing with a real army 
under real generals, and, to use an expression found in one of the 
despatches of his own chief of the staff, he was always giving 
himself a stiff neck looking over his shoulder to see that his com- 
municatious were not cut off. 

If there had been real armies on the rebel side, the rapidity of 
their movements, and the reappearance of the same _ bodies, 
apparently under the same ieaders, at places a great distance 
apart, would call for our profoundest admiration for the skill of the 
generals, aud the aptitude of troops which could be so moved, 
aud could be subsisted while so moved; but in truth they 
were not real armies. They were large masses gathered under 
a banner, easily beaten, easily dispersed, scattered in twos and 
threes, aud gathered as easily together again, partly the same, 
partly other individuals, like a large mob beaten by a few 
police out of one street-and-assembling in another. This consi- 
deration, no doubt, detracts much from the bDrilliancy of the 
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achievements we are wont so much-to admire in the gallant heroe 
of the mutiny ; but it is well calculated to assure us of the ease 
with which the permanence of our power may be maintained 
against military mutiny, caste, or deep rebellion, or even a com- 
bined revolt of dependent princes. 

On the other hand, it may possibly happen that the leading men 
of India, educated at the colleges founded by us, trained to the 
exercise of authority in the country and corporate bodies and judi- 
cial tribunals created by us, will some day be ambitious enough 
and powerful enough to wrest from the small. body of alien 
governors the supreme central authority. We must content our- 
selves with the belief that such a day is, at all events, far distant. 
A man with a ninety-nine year’s lease does not grieve for the 
certain termination of his interest. Our lease will not be perpe- 
tual, but it will be long ; and when there are a sufficient number 
of leading men, so educated and so trained, and united enough to 
form a Native Government which will preserve to the people the 
peace, the laws, the administration of Justice, the institutions and 
the liberties which they enjoy under our sway, we may well be 
content to leave to themselves a people, whose happiness we have 
thought it our sole duty to promote, from whom we have exacted 
no tribute and sought no advantage, except that interchange of 
mutual benefits which flow from an unrestricted commerce. We 
shall, meanwhile, do our duty by them as honest men. If, so 
doing, we lose them, because they are fit to take their own inde- 
pendent place as the greatest empire in the world, we shall lose 
them— if loss it can be called—without a blush and without a 
sigh.” 





A Digest of the Civil Law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the 
Customary Law as at present judicially ascertained. By 
W. H. Rattigan (Lincoln’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. Allahabad : Printed at the Office of the “ Pioneer.” 


N our notice of the first edition in the CXXXIX No. of 

this Review, we said, that the work would “ be found interest- 

ing readinge, not only to students of law, but to students of human 

nature verywhere.” We have now another edition of the work 
before us, in which the author tells us-— 


The first edition of this work having been exhausted within a very short 
time after publication, I have been induced, in compliance with several 
applications, to bring out a new and revised edition much earlier than I 
would, under ordinary circumstances, have thought of doing. 

‘The present edition is annotated up to date, certain typographical errors 
in the first edition have been corrected, and some additional principles have 
been added to the text ; in other respects I have not found it necessary to 
make any material alterations. 
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A Manual of the Geology of India, Part III. Ecomonic Geo- 
logy.—By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., Officiating Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, Published by order of the 


Government of India, Calcutta. Sold at the Office of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. London : T'rbiiner & Co,, 1881. 


HIS third volume of a Manual of the Geology of India would 

go along way to justify the existence of the Survey were 

any justification needed. The Economic Geology of India is here 
fully dealt with historically and scientifically so as to leave no 
source of information untraversed. The mass of wood-cuts are 
splendidly executed, and an appendix, A to G, with a general index 
leaves nothing to-be desired. We regard this volume as one of the 
most valuable issued by the Government in recent years dealing, 
as it does, with the mineral resources of India. Those who wish 
to assist in the developing of India’s mineral wealth will obtain 
accurate and detailed information regarding every mineral deposit 
in the Peninsula. We venture to think that had the Government 
called fora full report on the gold deposiis of Southern India 
from the officers of the Survey, the gold mining craze would 
scarcely have attained the magnitute it has. Mr. Ball is to be 
congratulated on the successful completion of a work which has 
engaged his attention for years, ‘The volume may be had for five 
rupees : some of the maps alone are worth the money. The follow- 
ing account of the native method of extracting iron ore is interesting. 


The following aecount-is given as being typical of the method generally, 
but by no means universally, practised in Western Bengal, Orissa, and the 
adjoining districts of the Central Provinces. 

The furnaces of the Agarias are built of mud and are about 3 to 4 feet high, 
tapering from a diameter of about 24 feet at base to 14 foot at top. The 
hearth is a rounded cavity, which is about 10 inches in diameter, and the 
circular shaft above it is 6 inches in diameter. A bed of charcoal having been 
rammed down into the hearth, ignited charcoal is placed above it, and the 
shaft is filled with charcoal. The blast is produced by a pair of kettledrum- 
like bellows, consisting of hollowed drums of wood, with goats’ skins attached, 
and nozzles of bamboo, ‘The skins are elevated by the tension afforded by 
the sticks with strings attached, which are stuck into the ground as represent- 
ed in the plate. By throwing his weight alternately from one side to the 
other the operator, who stands on the leather, overcomes the tension, and his 
heels act as stoppers to the valves which admit the air into the bellows. 

In the cases figured, additional weight is given to the bellows by the opera- 
tors’ wives standing behind them. ‘The bamboos which convey the blast are 
luted into clay tuyeres, which are themselves luted into the front of the 
furnace. ‘The blast is, when once started, kept up for six hours, the are 
engaged changing places from time totime. Powdered ore is sprinkled in 
alternate layers with charcoal on the top of the charcoal inthe shaft, as soon 
as it is fairly ignited, and as slag is formed, it is tapped by a hole, which is 
every time pierced for the purpose in the side of the hearth, at different levels 
as the smelting proceeds, and is again closed with lumps of well-kneaded clay. 
For ten minutes before the-conclusion of the process the supply of ore and 
fuel from the top is stopped, and the bellows are worked with extra vigour. 
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The clay luting of the hearth is then broken down, anda giri, or ball of 
semi-molten iron, including slag and half-burnt charcoal, is taken out and 
immediately hammered, by which a considerable proportion of the included 
slag, which is still in a state of fusion, is squeezed out, and the ball is then 
half-cut in two to show the quality of the iron, In some cases, by several re- 
heatings in open furnaces and by hammering, the Agarias refine this into iron 
fit for market, but in others they dispose of the giri to the lohars who work 
it up into bars. Although the trade in iron is a profitable one to the mer-h- 
ants, nothing can exceed the miserable state of indigence of the Agarias, who, 
in spite of their working hours being sometimes from 12 to 15 hours long, 
when they can make two giris, earn barely sufficient to keep them alive. Four 
annas is a common price paid for one of these giris, which represents the 
outcome, not only of the labour of several persons for six hours at the furnace, 
but also the labour of collecting ore and fuel, &c. In many cases, too, they 
have to pay royalty out of this miserable wage. | 


The following anonymous account of the Panna diamond mines 
has been extracted from an Indian newspaper by Mr. Ball. 


** The finances of the Maharaja are principally derived from his diamond 
and iron mines, and the following particulars as to how the mines are worked 
will prove interesting. : 

* In granting licenses to natives the invariable rule of the Raja is to 
restrict the claim to diamonds below six ratis ia weight, on which a percentage 
of Rs. 25 of upwards is charged, The party is then allowed to search in any 
spot within the territory, excepting such as are given to Brahmins for sacred 
purposes or are reserved fcr the Ranis, or other relatives of the Chief. The 
mines of Kahmura (or Kamariva) and Panna are the most celebrated, and 
are excavated to a depth of from 15 to 50 feet. ‘hey lie within the bounds 
of the rocky matrix. ‘Those at Majgama have also been very imperfectly 
used, the mining not going below 50 feet, at which depth the water overflows 
and the éwadars (or masters of the mines’ are compelled to stop at this limit, 
for want of a method to pump them dry. The chila and superficial mines are 
to be traced all over the diamond tract, manual labour being cheap, as the 
poorest subjects of the State work them. From the commencement of the 
tains to the beginning of the cold season the mining goes on, since a plentiful 
supply of water can be had in all parts of the State—an article highly neces- 
sary to facilitate the search, as the matrix, after being dug out, is placed by 
small quantities in a trench, and then washed to elear it of the clay which 
adheres to it. A spot on the surface of the mine is made smooth with the 
hand, and on it the gravel is spread, and a diligent search made for the 
diamonds, Almost three-fourths of the people of Panna and the adjacent 
villages derive their living by working either for themselves or as hired labour- 
ers for others. When employed on their own account, it isnot unusual to 
hear them complain of no luck for months and months. Indeed, I never knew 
a native during the short time I was in the State, who said he had found a 
diamond, but I was told that the following is the way natives carry on when 
at the mines. ‘I'he avarice of the predecessor of the present Maharaja of 
Panna knew no bounds, The mines being the chief source whence his re- 
venues were obtained, the native ¢uedars were never spared when they found 
diamonds, but had the most unreasonable taxes imposed upon them. This 
mischievous system, and the impolitic rule that all diamonds above six ratis 
become the bond fide property of the Maharaja, seem to have engendered in 
+ reg a vindictive spirit, not only to evade the heavy duties, but to cheat 
the State of the produce of the mines altogether. Every poor tuadar has 
a petty banker, who supports his constituents and his family: with the neces- 
aries of life, on the understanding that every diamond fuund by them should 
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be sold to him, out of the amount of which he is to pay himself. In fact, a 
tuadar of the lower order is but an instrument to enable the mahajans to rob 
the Maharaja, and it is a well-known fact that though these barpies hoard up 
wealth through the medium of their artful constituents, they will on all occa- 
sions, in order to evade suspicivn, plead poverty and distress, whilst they carry 
on a Clandestine trade of diamonds between Mi:zapur, Benares, Allahabad, 
and Jabalpur. Some years ago, one of these Mahajans was detected in de- 
frauding the State of diamonds during a long series of years to the amount of 
Rs, 43,000. He was imprisoned and threatened with punishment, and to avert 
this he refunded Rs. 16,000 and acknowledged having embezzled to the ex- 
tent mentioned. It is well known that the Maharaja is robbed of large and 
valuable diamonds yearly, I believe only one European has ever tried 
working at the Panna mines, and this was in 1833, when a license was granted 
him, and the following were the terms in his license:—On diamonds of 1 to 
7 ratis, 15 per cent. on the value ; from 7 to 10 ratis, 33 per cent. ; from 10 
to 15 ratis, 50 per cent. ; from 15 tu 20 ratis, 66 per cent ; from 20 ratis 
and upwards bond fide the property of the Maharaja, he having the option to 
reward the ¢uadars as he pleases, The expenses fur working the mines at that 
time were as follow :— 


For one month with 20 sets of labourers— 


Rea, 

20 Bildars at Rs. 2 per mouth eee eee 40 
15 Waterwomen do. oo ual ei s9 ae 
4 Sepoys at Ks. 3 oe “se ie 
Implemeuts for digging, &c. ove "a “ 
Total ae. 


* It shows how cheap labour was in those days, whereas at this time bildars 
are getting Rs. 12 and Rs. 14a month, ‘The Kuropean (his name is not 
given, and I copy from an old Government record) says:—In embarking in 
this enterprise, the chief evil to be guarded against is theft. A strict eye 
should be kept over the labourers during the hours of their work, as they not 
only pilfer and conceal these stones in the very mines they are working, but 
will, in cases of emergency, swallow them! It is said, that before the British 
suplemacy became paramount in these parts, delinquents of this description 
have suffered death rather than confess having stoien the gems which have 
afterwards been discovered in the ashes of their remains.” 





Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV, Part 2. 
To be had of the Geological Survey Office, Indian Museum ; 
at the Office of the Superintendent Government Printing, Cal- 
cutta ; London: Triibner & Co. 


HE publication continues to exhibit all the qualities which 
ought to characterize a publication of the kind. The con- 
tributions are in every respect worthy of the great Survey of 
India in which the writers are engaged. There are in all eight 
articles, the oue on the Sapphires receutly discovered in the North- 
West Himalayas.may, perhaps, have the most interest to the 
general reader. The maps, of which there are three are models 
of clearness and neatuess of execution. There are four parts 
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published in a year at an annual subscription of two rupees. 
Withont exception, it is the cheapest two rupees worth tliat can be 
had in India. 





The Religions of India, by A. Bartt, Member of the Societe Asia- 
tique of Paris; authorized translation by Rev. J. Wood, Edin- 
¢ burgh. London: Triibner & Co., London. 
HE Religions of India” first appeared in the year 1879 as an 
article in the Eneyclopedie des Sciences Religieuses pub- 
lished in Paris. The author states his objects to be as follows :— 


My aim in composing it was to present, to that class of readers who take in- 
terest in questions of historical theology, but who happen to have no special 
acquaintance with Indianist studies, a résumé, which should be as faithful 
and realistic as possible, of the latest results of inquiry in all provinces of 
this vast domain. At first I thought I might comprise all I had to say in 
some fifty pages; but I soon saw that within a s)ace so limited, the work 
I had undertaken, and which I iutended should assume the form of a 
statement of facts rather than of a series of speculative deductions, would 
prove absolutely superficial and be sure to give rise to manifold misappre- 
hensions. ‘This first difficulty was easily got over through the friendly 
liberality of the Editor of the Encyclopédie, for, as soon as aw«re of it, he 
handsomely offered to concede to me whatever space I might need. Other 
difficulties remained, however, besides those connected with the subject 
in itself—which is one of boundless extent and intricacy, and which no 
special work, so far as I knew, had as yet treated at once as a whole and 
in detailed particularity—those, viz., which arose out of the general plan 
of the work in which my sketch was to appear as an article, The Zncy- 
clopédie admitted only of asmall number of divisions into chapters, and 
no notes. I had not, therefore, the resource of being able to relegate my 
impedimenta to the foot of the pages, a resource which in such a case was 
almost indispensable, since I had to address a reader who was not a- spe- 
cialist, and I was myself averse to be obliged to limit myself to a colour- 
less aud inexact statement. 


The author’s views rearding the Rig-Veda are not precisely 
those which are generally accepted. This is what he says :— 


“In it I recognise a literature that is pre-eminently sacerdotal, and in no 
sense a popular one; and from this conclusion I do not, as is ordinarily done, 
except even the Hymns, the most ancient of the documents. Neither in 
the language nor in the thought of the Rig-Veda have I been able to dis- 
cover that quality of primitive natural simplicity which so many are 
fain to see in it, The poetry it contains appears to me, on the contrary, 
to be of a singularly refined character and artificially elaborated, full of 
allusions aud reticences of pretensions to mysticism and theosophic insight ; 
and the manner of its expression is such as reminds one more frequently 
of the phraseology in use amoug certain small groups of initiated than the 
poetic language of a large community. And these features I am constrain- 
ed to remark is characteristic of the whole collection ; not that they assert 
themselves with equal emphasis in all the: Hymns—the most abstruse 
imaginings being not withovt. their moments of simplicity of conception ; 
but there are very few of these Hymns which do not show some trace of 
them, and it is always difficult to find in the book, and to ‘extract a clearly 
defined portion of perfectly natural and simple conception. In all these 
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yespects the spirit of the Rig-Veda appears to me to be more allied than 
is usually supposed to that which prevailsin the other Vedic collections, 
aud in the Brahmans, 

M. A. Bartt does not accept the generally received opinion that 
Vedic and Aryan are synonymous terms, nor is he quite sure 
low far we are right in speaking of a Vedic people, the whole 
subject is handled in a very full and able mauner. For our- 
selves we should certainly have much preferred that the extensive 
bibliography of the subject had been given in a succinct appen- 
dix rather than it 1s, strewed in foot-notes over the whole volume. 





The Himalayan . Districts of North-West Provinces, Vol. J. 
Forming Volume X of the Gazetteer of the Noth- West Pro- 
vinces; by Edwin ‘IT. Atkinson, BA., F.R.G.S. Allahabad, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh: Government Press, 1882, 


HIS volume consists of nearly 950 pages devoted to such 
subjects as the physical geography of the Himalayas, 
the Geology, Meteorology, Minerology and the Botany, economic 
and scientific, of the great region classed under the little of the 
Himalayan districts. It is needful only to mention the names 
of the gentlemen whose assistance has been sought, in the 
great work of which this volume is but an instalment, to ensure that 
the work is full and accurate. An unpublished work of General 
Richard Strachey of the geography of the Himalayas has been 
made special use of._Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India, prepared the chapter on Geology. 
Dr. King of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens furnished the list of 
the flora of Western Garhw4l, Dehra Dun, and Jamsar Bawar, 
and Dr. Watson the list for Eastern Garwal, Kumaon and the 
Bhabar. General Strachey and Mr. Winterbottom furnish a 
list of plants bordering ow Tibet which is edited by Mr. F. Duthie, 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at Saharanpur, who also 
wrote the sketch of the Tea industry in the Himalayan districts, 
Mr. R. N. Cust suggested, in 1866, the preparation of a “ Catalogue 
raisonné of every kind of printed information connected with the 
North-Western Provinces.” A seriesof references in continuation 
of this has been collected, illustrating the resources of the Hima- 
layas from Assam to Afghanistan; these alone occupy nearly 
twenty closely printed pages. The volume is in every respect 
worthy of the Government of India, and reflects great credit 
on every one who has been concerned in its production. The maps 
and illustrations, of which there are five, are carefully got up. 
The following short extract regarding the use and effects of 


opium may be interesting at the present time :— 
The cultivation of the poppy isa Government monopoly, and is chiefly 
confined to the plains, The capsules, whilst immature, yield by incision a 
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juice which, on solidification, is known as the opium of commerce. When 
ripe or dried they yield an intoxicating liquor by inspissation. The use of 
the drug was known to the ancients, and some say that it was the pharmakon 
nepenthes of Homer. Dr. Royle considers that it was introduced into India 
from Persia, and in this suggestion he may, perhaps, be correct, as the 
common names for opium are of Persian origin. The Ain-i-Akbari refers 
to the opium monopoly in Sirkars Kora (Fatehpur district), Allahabad, 
and Gha&zipur in the time of Akbar, and we know that from time im- 
memorial the opium poppy has been cultivated iu Nepdl and Kumaon. 

The three principal preparations of poppy in use are the abké4ri or excise 
opium, madak and chandu. The first is supplied from the Ghé4zipur fac- 
tory, and is sold at the rate of sixteen rupees per seer of eighty tolas. As 
a rule, abkdri opium is taken in the form of pills, but many soak the pre- 
paration in water for some hours and drink the solution thus formed, 
leaving the impurities at the bottom of the cup: very moderate cousumers 
take about one tola-or 18 grains Troy, or 11°662 grammes per month, and 
the average consumption of habitual opium-eaters may be set down at five 
tolas each per mensem. In some cases as much as two tolas a day are 
taken boiled in milk, Opium-smoking has of late years increased very 
much in these provinces. The results are the same asin other countries, 
the drug inducing stupor, reverie, and voluptuous listlessness. Still the 
individual can easily be roused to business, and, unless taken in excess, 
the effects are not more injurious or lasting than those attendant upon a 
too liberal indulgence in spirituous liquors, The temptations to excess are, 
perhaps, stronger in the case of opium, and with over-indulgence come 
sickness, constipation, indigestion, want of appetite, emaciation, impotency, 
and premature old age. Insmall doses as far as one grain, opium when 
eaten acts as a stimulant, increases the pulse in strength and frequency, 
and excites the mind by a happy train of thought. It is believed to 
promote digestion, and for this purpose it is taken usually in the afternoon 
or evening, so that its effect may come on before the time for the evening 
meal. This condition is however succeeded by drowsiness, thirst and 
loss of appetite, and the habitual eater then increases his dose, when 
after a smoke of tobacco from the hukka the excitement again begins and 
is followed by a period of stupor and eventually a profound sleep, ‘the 
pupils are slightly contracted, the pulse slow and full, the breathing slow, 
und the temperature of the body somewhat increased.” Beyond four grains 
to healthy persons not accustomed to opium, it may beconsidered to act 
asa poison. Milk is taken by opium-eaters to keep the bowels open, and 
as in the case of bhang, and, indeed, spirits, when once the habit of using 
the drug has been fixed, it is almost impossible to shake it off. Kahars 
aud men who have much trying physical labour to get through in a short 
space of time can frequently take large doses without apparent injury. 

Madak and chandu are forms of opium extensively used in these provinces, 

In preparing them the opium is first reduced to a 

Madak and chandu. watery extract, which is then strained two or three 

times through cloth, and afterwards boiled over a 
slow fire until it thickens somewhat, The impurities left in the process of 
straining are again washed and strained two or three times to extract 
any portions of the active pene which may remain. The refuse, called 
joga, is then thrown away ap the residuum of pure extract of opium that 
remains is called kimam and forms the basis of .both madak and chandu. 
One seer of excise opium yields a little more than half a seer of kimam. ‘To 
ninke madak the leaves of the guava, pdx, or, in some cases, the rose are 
coliected and cut into very fine pieces, and then voiled in water. When 
they become soft, they are strained ina cloth and dried, and ‘then fried on 
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an iron pan over aslow fire. These leaves thus prepared are called jesu, 
and equal quantities of jesu and kimam form madak. This preparation 
is made up into small pills about the size of a pea, which sell in the retail 
shops for a pice each. The consumer buys those pills, breaks one of them 
into six to twelve parts, which are ealled ‘ chitias,’ each of which serves 
for one operation or whiff. The ordinary hukka is used, but, the chillam 
er upper portion for receiving the drug and fire is much smaller. The 
chitta is placed on the chillam and lighted by a charcoal pencil, and the 
smoke is taken inwards in one inspiration and veulened: The result is 
considerable pleasurable excitement, which, as it begins to wear off, is renewed 
by consuming another chitta until satiety is produced. One pill is sufficierit 
to intoxicate a new smoker, but many consume a dozen pills with impunity. 
The basis of .chandu is the same kimam from which madak is made, but 
instead of leaves, the half-burned ashes of the 
Chandu. chittas of madak are mixed with the imam in, 
equal quantities, and the resulting compound is 
called chandu. For this preparation there is a particular pipe made of wood, 
and about twelve to fifteen inches long. A small brass or tin bowl is fixed 
towards one end and communicates with the stem by a small aperture. 
The chandu formed into a paste and made up into pills is placed in the 
bowl, and this is lighted from a lamp and gives a gurgling noise while burn- 
ing. The smoker reclines on a pillow with his eyes closed, and the pipe is 
lighted by an attendant and refilled when necessary. Like the madat- 
smoker, the chandu-smoker takes in all the smoke arising from one appli- 
cation of the chandu by one deep inspiration and swallows it. After every 
inspiration there must be a rest, and the heated tongue is moistened by 
ehewing sugareane, or by the application of a rag moistened in sherbet. 
Two or three applications are sufficient to affect a beginner, but there are 
many who can doze away over pipes of chandu the whole day. The effect 
of maduk and chandu smoking is equally pernicious with opium-eating, with 
this difference that intoxication supervenes at a much earlier period, because 
the smoke containing the active principle of the opium‘is directly absorbed 
by the blood in the lungs, and being carried into the circulation acts, at 
once, on the brain ; whilst in eating opium the process of solution, absorption, 
and digestion is much slower. Muhammadans are by far the greater 
smokers and eaters of opium as compared with the Hindfs, and they make 
up by indulgence in this vice for the prohibition of spirituous liquors. 
Love of sexual intercourse has much to do with inordinate indulgence in 
opium, and for a time, like the preparation of hemp, it acts as a powerful 
aphrodisiac, but in the end it induces impotency and leaves the opium- 
drunkard a physical and moral wreek, utterly careless for the present or the 
future and a mere semblance of a human machine. 





Buddha and Early Buddhism, by Arthur Lillie (late Regiment 
of Lucknow), with numerous illustrations drawn on wood by the 
author.. London: Triibner & Co , Ludgate Hill, 1881. 

k, ARTHUR LILLIE’S book 1s a very suggestive one, full 
of curious facts, implying wide reading and a_ wide 
knowledge of his subject. It is, however, eminently heterodox, 

The writer eudeavours to show that the influence of Buddha is 

apparent in every existing religion, even amongst the North 

American Indians. The book is a very ingenious one and will 

repay perusal. 
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Essay onthe National Custom of British India known as Caste, 
Varna, or Fate. By Robert Needham Cust, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Royal Asiatic Society, Member of the British 
Foreign Bible Society, &c., &c. 


R. CUST’S pamphlet on Caste consists of two parts, namely, 
“ Caste in the world,” which was delivered as a lecture 
before the National Indian Association in 1879, and caste in the 
Christian Church, contributed to “ Mission Life” in 1881. The two 
papers are highly interesting as giving the convictions of a gentle- 
man who passed many years in India under the best conditions 
for acquiring an intimate and exact knowledge of the people. 
Mr, Cust believes that Protestant Missionaries are unreasonable 
in denouncing caste, and says that it is vain torun counter to the 
deep currents of hnman opinion. Caste institution, he considers, 
will last as long as the world lasts. 


mea = me er ey ~ 
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Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Notice of 
the scholars who have contributed to the extension of our 
knowledge of the languages of British India during the last 
thirty years. By R. N. Cust, Honorary Librarian, Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


V ITHIN the limits of some ten pages Mr. Cust gives the 

results of the last thirty years’ advance in our knowledge 
of the languages of British India. The pamphlet should be in the 
hands of all interested in the subject. 





A son of Belial. Autobiographical Sketches, by Nitram Tradley. 
London, Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


SON of Belial is the story of a boy brought up in the strictly 
religious observances of a sect of English dissenters, The 

book is written with a considerable amotint of cleverness, and 
several of the nursery scenes are comical enough. 


















The Indian Sunday School Manual, specially adapted to 
Sunday School work in India. By T. J. Seott, D. D. A cen- 
tennial Volume. Lucknow : Methodist’s Episcopal Church Press. 


G tae: Indian Sunday School Manual is dedicated to all Sunday 
School workers in India ; and contains a great deal of sound 
advice and information suitably to those engaged in the work, 
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Indian Meteorological Memoirs, being occasional discussions and 
compilations of Meteorological data relating to India and the 
neighbouring countries, Published by order of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council under the direction 
of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S., Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India, Vol. I Caleutta : Office of the Superinteu- 
dent of Government Printing, 1876-188]. 


HE series of volumes of which this is the first “is intended as 

a vehicle for the publication of such portion of the work of 

the officers of the Indian Meteorological Department as do not 

form part of the regular Annual Report on the Meteorology of 

India.” In the present volume there are in all twelve subjects 

taken up, ranging from the winds of Calcutta to the Meteorology of 

the North-West Himalaya. The Student of Meteorology will find 

the volume a highly interesting one, the papers evince a large 
amount of patient observation. 





Hindu Tribes and Castes : Together with three dissertations on 
the Natural History of Hindu Caste; the Unity of the 
Hindu Races, and the prospects of Indian Caste ; and includ- 
ing a General Index of the three volumes, by the Rev. M. A. 
Sherring, M.A., L.L.B., London, &., Vol. III. Calcutta ; Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1881. — — ote 


“THIS is the concluding volume of the great work of Mr. Sher- 

| ring, the first volume of which appeared in 1872, and the 
last now appears nearly a year after the death of the author. The 
volume exhibits the same care, the same minuteness and accuracy 
of detail which characterised its predecessors. The tribes dealt 
with in this volume are ‘the tribes and castes of Rajputana and 
of the Madras Presidency. Part III contains the dissertations, two 
of which appeared in our columns, the former, the Natural 
History of Hindu Caste, in the July 1880 number of the Culcutts 
Review, and tbe second, in the October 1880 number. Sherring’s 
Hindu tribes and Caste, will long remain the standard reference 
work on the subject with which it deals, 





The Renaissance of Islamite civilisation, by D. Hosain Ahmed, 
B.A., Calcutta: Caxton Press, No, 1, Mission Row. 


HE author of the foregoing is well known for his liberal 
and advanced views which he, from time to time, puts forward 
in periodic essays of considerable value as expressing the views of 
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the’ advanced section of Mohammadan society. The following 
passages indicates the scope of the author’s arguments :— 


The fact is that the practice of polygamy prevented the evolution of the 
idea of primogeniture. sg set though she may give away everything 
to an eldest son when he’is her own son, can never consent that her step- 
son should get all her busband’s property and rank, The result is that in 
Mohammadan countries there are always two parties aspiring to the throne, 
Some nobles take the part of one wife of the reigning sovereign—some the 
part of another wife. Those Ameers who are deprived of their J&geers 
are always ready to foment disunion and contention—for their chance of a 
re-grant of the escheated estates increases with the increased chance of 
mutual warfare among the various princes ; and every prince who success- 
fully fought his brothers seized the Jageers of those Ameers that had taken 
the part of his rivals aud rewarded those that had followed his own fortunes, 

The sure expectancy of a share of his father’s estate makes the Moham- 
madan gentleman ordinarily apathetic and frivolous ; he feels no motive for 
exertion—he feels no necessity to control his tastes. He fails to acquire the 
discipline necessary to increase wealth or the knowledge necessary to pre- 
gerve it. Impradence and want of energy, ignorance and frivolous tastes soon 
dissipate the little property which he inherits from his father. A law of 
Wills may not now be necessary among Englishmen, but among the Moham. 
madans of India it is absolutely neeessary for several generations to come. 

A law perpetuating landed property either in the shape of a law of primo- 
geniture or a law of Wills, must be useful to us in several ways. First, the 
evils arising from the certainty of getting a share of property at the owner’s 
death will gradually diminish. Apathy will give place to energy—the neces- 
sity of controlling our tastes will be felt—and prudence will become the 
rule and improvidence the exception. In other words, our mental capacity 
will be developed, and our moral nature improved. 





The Law of Testamentary Succession among the Mohammadans 
of India. By VU. Hosain Ahmed, B. A., Calcutta: Caxton 


ress, No. 1, Mission Row. 
Gb Bae pamphlet is marked by the same broad suggestive views 
which are distinctive of all the author’s productions, The 


following passage indicates very surley the direction in which 
advanced Mohammadan thought is tending :— 


It is not because the Christian conception of God is loftier, or the Chris- 
tian conception of mcrality is purer, that Christian nations are rapidly 
increasing their wealth, improving their knowledge, and consolidating their 
independence. It is because Islém is not only a religion but is also a social 
system, that Mohammadan countries are one by one losing their indepen- 
dence. Christianity did not appoint the relation between man and man, and 
therefore this relation is from time to time re-adjusted as changing circum- 
stances require, and thus the progress of humanity contidues unchecke!, But 
Islam prescribed the relation between man and man, as well as laid down the 
relation of man to God ; so that in Mohammadan countries the re-adjustmeat 
of social relations demanded by change of conditions is absolutely prevented. 
And this absence of re-adjustm:*t is the cause of the decline of Moham- 
madan civilisation and Mohammadan independence. | 

It is high time, therefore, that men of reflection amongst us should point 
out to the Mohammadans of India, the means of dissociating the Religion of 
Islam, which is thoroughly transcendental and therefore immutable, from 
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its social system, which is no more than relational, and is therefore not only 
modifiable, but requires to be constantly modified. And do what we may, 
Mohammadau communities will continue to decline in the scale of civilisa- 
tion until they are able to separate Civil Law from Religion—uutil they are 
able to add legislative functions to the State, so as to empower it to make 
alterations in our Shara. 

For at preseyt the State in countries yoverned by Mohammadan sovereigns 
hae no legislative functions whatever ; in Mohammadan countries the sove- 
reign never has avy motive or occasion to consult a legislative body. ‘This 
want of the necessity of a consultative body has sia ore the rise of a 
representative body in the State—has prevented the development of repre- 
sentative or popular institutions. The result is that no Mohammadan 
people has never been able to provide any check against the arbitrary power 
of the king—no Mohammadan king has ever been able to identify himself 
with the people. 

No Mohammadan State will be able to represent the people—no Moham- 
madan people will become an united nation--no Mohammadan nation will be 
able to athe any real or durable progress until it should become a constant 
practice among Mohammadans to modify their domestic and social institu- 
tions and their civil and political laws, or to 4nnovate upon all those subjects 
that do not fall within the scope of Religion in its purest sense. 





Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Press, 1881. 


HESE circulars of Information are issued at intervals by the 
T American Government for the purpose, as their name im- 
plies, of difusing information on educational matters amongst not 
only those engaged in the work of teaching in all grades, but also 
for the general information of the great body of the citizens of 
the United States. The circulars are admirably written and highly 
interesting, ranging over such subject as the following: The cons- 
truction of Library Buildings, the Relation of Education to Industry 
and Technical training in American schools, the Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association held at New York during February 1881, English 
Rural Schools, and the Spelling Reform,—these circulars should be 
in the hands of all engaged or interested in the progress of 
education, 





Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1879, 
Parts I and II,. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1881. 


HESE bulky reports state fully the condition of education in 

the United States of America. It is quite impossible 

within our limits to give any adequate conception of the amount 

and kind of ‘information contained in this and the foregoing 

publications. They are ofthe very highest value, and of great 

interest as comparing the position of the United States of America 
with that of other countries in the matter of education. 
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Algebraical Exercises with solutions for Students preparing for 
the Entrance Examination of the Indian Universities. By 
Sarat Chandra Mukerjee, M.A., B.L, ex-Scholar, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Head Master, Canning College, Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink & Co., 1881. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

HE exercises in the above little work will be found well 
suited for the purpose for which they are prepared. The 
present edition has undergone careful revision, and considerable 
improvement has beer effected in several items over the first 


edition. 
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Bhavatbarsher Itihds, By Balak Nath Datta. Printed by 
Brajamadhab Basu, at the Saptahik Sambad Press, Bhowani- 


pore. 1288, B.S. 


HE author says in an English preface, that “a brief history of 
India in Bengali, adapted to the capacities of juvenile 
readers, is a desideratum.” This, however, we do not understand, 
There are already several works on Indian history, ‘ adapted to 
the capacities of juvenile readers.” We will give a list of 


them :— ‘ 
1. Bhératbarsher Itihas, by Babu Krishna Chandra Raya, 


2. Do. by Pandit Ramgati Nyayratna. 

3. Do. by Babu Rajani Kanta Gupta. 

4. Do. by Babu Kbirod Chandra Raya 
Chaudhuri. 

5. Do. by R. C. Datta, Esq., C. S. 

6. Do. by Babu Térini Charan Chatterji, 

7. Do. by Babu Nilmani Basak. 


How, in the face of this fact, Babu Balak Nath Datta can say 
that a brief work on Indian history for beginners is a “ desider- 
atum,” we are at a loss to imagine, The fact seems to be that 
Babu Balak Nath, having nothing better to do, has written a 
schoolbook in the hope that the Department of Education will, 
with its usual grace and courtesy, enter his name on its long list of 
annuitants. 

We are sorry we cannot speak in favor of this work as a his- 
torical text-book. We think that infinite mischief will be done 
to Bengali children if they are made to read it. It is 
full of mistakes. Speaking of the geographical divisions of 
India, the author says, that Rajputana and Malwa form the 
Madhyadesa. What does this Madhyadesa mean? Not Menu’s 
Madhyadesa certainly, for the author 1s giving the modern geo- 
graphy of India; nor the Central Indian agency, for that is 
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not a geographical but a political division. In another place, the 
author, indeed, speaks of a Madhyadesa which is governed by a 
Chief Commissioner. But that Madhyadesa is the Central Pro- 
vinces, which do not include Rajputana. The author says, else- 
where, that General Roberts lost one of his legs in the late Af- 
chan war. ‘This is the first time we learn that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madras army has but one leg to stand upon. 
The author's style is singularly un-Bengali, ‘Take one or two 
specimens :— 


(1.) ater wMtacr Beatty cay cafes GF AS AGI 
waivatienfea endargatce speq WwaqeH COP catHA 
aQcSid ALCS Sials STAG Maraz GS ASIIFe CVA 
CAR ASCH MAILS MS AGI A7cqy Aicwst Sraa | 
~(2.) AWTITR SbYR BWewa reer qs Weta ara 
BUSS os este waatca Blew, wqesis rics wey" 
ata Ae faeya erface Areca Slagta WHS sicacaa aflerifo 
afAxt MiSlTF SeIA | 


(3.) aw fatcaa stegetea cata avg ecm siatg 
CBA CIA Alaiye WWE saHt-caya cata fezy ZUS ey, aye; 
vis faa Neicatea afS Beg, Behe <a fearn aera 


faa cae nem faqra Gata ToS Hs S8ts WTA Kc. 


We wonder how a book written in this style can be described 
as one which is “ adapted to the capacities of juvenile readers,” 
We sincerely trust that'the Department of Education will not 
commit the folly of introducing this work as a text-book in our 
— Babu Balak Nath’s book is really a book written by 
a bdalak. 





Mahammad Mahsiner Jiban Charit. Translated and published 
by Pramath N&th Mitra. Printed by Nandalal Basu at the 
SAdhdrani Press, Chinsurah. 


HIS is a Bengali translation of a biographical notice of the 
founder of the Mohsin fund written in English by Babu 
Mahendra Chandra Mitra for a literary society in Hughli. Works 
of this kind are really very interesting ; and we should be glad to 
find educated Bengalix.gentlemen taking to authorship of this 
kind more largely than to the composition of bad poems, bad 
dramas, and bad romances. Mahammad Mohsin was a genuine 
man, a great lover of men without distinction of creed or color, 
a large-hearted philanthropist, a man whose whole life was 
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passed in acquiring knowledge and alleviating human suffering, 
Babu Pramath Nath says :— 


“of® Sats Metaq ata for) aioita sera farsa | 
Stata WS srafas wfotatad cis Sestra *isal ats 
fe al acwe | fofa Siggy afaatfas Basta wy sraza 
faate aietiz fofa facatal faraas ota atfes es ataaiq 
fawta aicaioal afgal fra areta sfarsea 1 Soe catata 
eee sem faery fam ace fafersa AMM eferFf as 
tifacsay ” 


A virtuous and benevolent man like Mahammad Mohsin is 
an honour to humanity, a moral power in society, a peace-maker 
between quarrelling sects, whose influence is stronger and healthier 
than even that of religion and its professors. And it is for this 
reason that in spite of his religion, the memory of Mahammad 
Mohsin is cherished with veneration and gratitude by Hindu and . 
Musulman alike. Babu Pramath Nath has done well in publishing 
this Bengali version of the memoir of a man, whose life was 
full of useful lessons for his fellow-men, and who ought ‘to be 
understood by all who have a rupee to spare after supplying 
their own necessities. Great pbilanthropists are great moral forces 
which dissipate those harmful jealousies and hatreds which 
spring from prejudice and bigotry, and which convert men into 
beasts. People understand each other better through the medium 
of a great heart, than through the medium of a great intellect, 





Swarnalatéa. Third Edition. Printed by Umesh Chandra 
Nandi, Sudhakar Press, 44, Russa Road, Bhowanipore. 

HIS is the only true novel we have read in Bengali, Babu 
Bankim Chandra’s works being poems, not novels ; and we 

are therefore glad that it has passed through its third edition. 
Of its merits, we cannot speak too highly. In describing Bengali 
domestic life, in delineating real character, in sketching ordinary 
scenes, the author of Swarnalatd, Babu Tarak Nath Ganguli,is with- 
out a rival among Bengali writers of fiction. He is a close obser- 
ver of men and manners, and he has a faculty, which seems to be 
exclusively his, for working up ordinary materials into a highly 
effective picture. As specimens of character-painting, his Pramada, 
his Saraldé, his Gadadhar, his Nilkamal, his Syémd, and his 
Sasankasekhara are the best of their kind in Bengali Jiterature. 
Babu Taérak Nath seems also capable of highly successful efforts at 
ideal representation. His Sarald is almost an ideal character, and 
his story of Gopal and Swarnala?é possesses a strong ideal cast. 
Asa painter of real ordinary life, both in its comic and in its serious 
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and tragic side, Babu Tarak Nath is unrivalled among Bengali au- 
thors ; and we are therefore all the more desirous to read other works 
from his pen. We trust he will not sit quiet, but go on enriching 
his country’s literature, and showing the strong and the weak 
points in the social and domestic system of Bengal io pictures 
as true and bright and effective as those that are collected in such 
abundance in the work under notice. 





Arya-gathé. By Dwijendralaél Raya. Printed at the Metropolitan 
Press, and published by Sarat Kumér Lahiri, 1882, A. D. 
HIS is a book of songs, chiefly expressive of the author’s 
patriotic sentiments as the member of a community who 
have lost their political independence and fallen from their high 
intellectual position. We must confess that we do not feel 
much respect for those idle and vociferous Bengali declaimers, 
not poets, who rend the skiés with their patriotic yells. But 
Babu Dwijendralé]l, though he writes about India’s lost great- 
ness, is not of the vociferous brotherhood; and often writes true 
poetry. He seems to havea heart that is capable of inspiration. 
His manner is poetical. He possesses the true poetic instinct. 
Many of his verses breathe poetry. 





Sdyan-chintdé. By Saroj Kanta Mukhopidhyéya. H.M. Mukher- 
ji & Co., 42, Zig-Zag Lane, Calcutta, 1882. 
HIS poem is written by a young Begali Babu, who seems 
to think that poetry means mystification. The following 
is a paraphase of one of Nanak’s devotional songs, reproduced in 
a slightly altered form, without acknowledgment : — 


a4 aa! gfe arts <fa a fara 
afe fat watatcs, Matfe Stace | 
GF & AMA AC! tzzG ATS, 
BAA-THM-T1A, FTVRFI,— AIS, 
Vata ASA StAA,— HAA, 
Sart —aliafe fafa ae faryea, 
Qt s wmatara! yet faa, 
atat s wyfseaha ri fafasa, 
crinis faofga ! 


Malliké Mangal. By Charu Chandra Mukhopaédhydya. Pub- 
lished by H. M. Mukherji & Co., 42, Zig-Zag Lane, Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 

HIS is a small opera describing the marriage of a flower. 

The characters introduced are flowers, bees, star-light, 
































